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Art.  I. — 1.  Ho  collections  of  a  Lono/  Life  (1786-1869).  By 
the  late  Lord  Broughton  pe  Gyfford.  5  vols.  8vo. 
[Not  published.]  1865. 

2.  The  Life  of  Henry  John  Temple,  Viscount  Temple,  with 
Selections  from  his  Diaries  and  Correspondence.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwek,  G.C.B.,M.P.‘  2  vols. 
8vo.  London:  1870. 

T  ORD  Palsieuston  and  Lord  Broughton — who  was  better 
known  to  his  contemporaries,  as  he  will  be  to  poste¬ 
rity,  by  the  familiar  name  of  John  Cam  Hobhouse — were 
born  within  a  few  months  of  each  other;  the  one  in  1784,  the 
other  in  1786.  The  lives  of  both  these  eminent  men  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  furthest  span  of  human  existence,  for  they  passed 
the  age  of  fourscore  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties.  The 
time  in  which  their  lives  were  cast  was  the  most  eventful 
period  of  modern  history ;  and  in  the  parliamentary  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  service  of  their  country  both  of  them  bore  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  Although  Lord  Palmerston  entered  life  as  a 
political  descendant  of  Pitt  and  Canning,  with  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  high  birth  and  early  official  connexions,  whilst  Hobhouse 
sprang  from  a  humbler  stock  of  Bristol  merchants  and  Dissenters, 
and  owed  his  earlier  celebrity  to  the  vehemence  of  his  liberal 
opinions,  they  met  at  last  in  the  Cabinets  of  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  and  no  two  members  of  those  Ad¬ 
ministrations  more  cordially  agreed  in  spirit  and  in  policy,  for 
they  had  both  reached  that  broad  and  secure  ground  of  Whig 
principles  on  which  the  Conservative  traditions  of  the  one 
blended  with  the  Radical  tendencies  of  the  other. 

The  life  of  Lord  Palmerston  has  in  part  been  Avritten  and 
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publislied  by  one  wlio,  as  a  public  ser\  ant  and  a  private  friend, 
is  eminently  qualified  to  do  justice  to  that  great  Minister. 
The  work  in  its  unfinished  state  has  already  been  fully  cx* 
amined  by  several  of  our  contemporaries.  We  reserve  our 
judgment  upon  it  until  it  is  completed,  and  we  will  then 
endeavour  to  take  a  connected  survey  of  Lord  Palmerston’s 
political  career.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  publication 
of  the  first  vt>luine  of  the  Autobiography  of  another  veteran  of 
still  liigher  distinction  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whig  party,  and  of 
])eculiar  interest  tt)  ourselves, — we  allude  of  course  to  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Brougham,  written  by  himself  after  he  had 
completed  his  eightieth  year.  But  in  this  case  also  we  must 
be  content  to  wait  until  the  work  is  more  advanced.  At 
present  our  task  is  altogether  difterent.  The  volumes  before 
us — five  goodly  octavos — contain  Lord  Broughton’s  own  re¬ 
miniscences  of  liis  long  and  varied  life.  They  were  extracted 
by  himself  in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  close  of  it, 
from  journals  and  memoranda  he  had  kept  in  his  possession. 
They  contain  a  vast  variety  of  incident  and  anecdote,  acute 
sketches  of  character,  animated  pictures  of  ])arliamentary  con¬ 
tests  now  almost  forgotten,  and  sometimes  imjwrlant  eluci-  > 
jlations'  of  curious  passages  in  ministerial  history.  But  the 
form  given  to  this  interesting  record  by  its  author  is  not  such  as 
to  justify  its  complete  publication  in  its  present  shape  or  at  the 
ju’esent  time.  These  volumes  were  printed  solely  for  Lord 
Jlroughton’s  own  use,  or  at  most  for  the  amusement  of  his  own 
family,  and  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  them.  They  have  there¬ 
fore  not  the  strictly  confidential  character  of  private  manuscripts, 
blit  neither  were  they  intended  for  the  public  eye :  accordingly 
they  have  been  communicated  with  the  greatest  reserve  and  to 
very  few  persons.  AVe  are  however  enabled,  by  the  kind  per¬ 
mission  of  his  neax’est  representatives,  to  make  use  of  them  on  the 
present  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a ' 
sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  energetic  members  ' 
of  the  Liberal  party  and  champions  of  the  Liberal  cause,  in 
times  now  long  gone  by.  It  has  been  thought  that,  if  there  be 
one  place  more  than  another  in  which  such  a  sketch  may  appro¬ 
priately  ajipear,  it  is  in  the  pages  of  this  tiournal,  which  may 
be  regai’ded  as  a  contemporary  of  Ilobhouse  himself,  and  which 
has  won  whatever  reputation  and  influence  it  possesses  oti  the  | 
same  fields  on  which  he  contended.  Much,  no  doubt,  must  be  ] 
left  unsaid  in  reviewing  memoirs  of  a  confidential  character,  i 
relating  to  times  and  persons  still  so  near  to  us.  We  shall  ^ 
exercise  a  discreet  forbearance  with  reference  to  some  points 
and  some  characters,  which  may  hereafter  be  more  fully  dis- 1  j 
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closed ;  but  enough  and  more  than  enough  remains  to  accom- 
plisn  our  j)rincipal  object,  which  is  to  preserve  in  these  pages  a 
'X'  memorial  of  a  very  honest  politician,  a  high-spirited  and  accom- 
plished  member  of  society,  and  an  able  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
‘en  John  Cam  IIobiiouse  was  born  on  the  27th  June,  1786, 
at  Redland,  near  Bristol.  His  father  was  the  second  son  of 
a  Bristol  merchant;  his  mother  the  daughter  of  IMr.  Cam 
‘  of  of  Bradford  in  Wiltshire.  The  lady  was  a  Dissenter ;  and 
I  of  so  was  Miss  Parry,  his  father’s  second  wife.  Young  Hob- 
house  was  therefore  sent  in  the  first  instance  to  a  school 
l‘a*l  at  Bristol,  kept  by  a  Unitarian  ISIinister,  Dr.  Estlin.  His 
‘ost  boyhood  Avas  spent  amongst  that  highly  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent  class  of  English  Presbyterians,  Avho  Avere  ever  cordially 
fore  attached  to  the  eause  of  Liberal  opinions,  then  highly  un- 
re*  popular  in  England.  Party  spirit  never  ran  higher  than  it 
ctd  did  during  the  early  years  of  the  French  Revolution;  and 
f]  the  societies  of  Liberal  Dissenters  Avei*e  the  most  enthu- 
uon.  siastic  advocates  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  Coleridge  and 
oute  Southey,  then  in  their  republican  phase,  used  to  frequent  Dr. 
oo“*  Estlin’s  modest  suppers  at  Bristol ;  and  Humphry  Davy,  then 
luci-  an  apothecary’s  assistant  on  St.  ^lichael’s  Ilill,  assisted  Dr. 

the  Beddoes  when  he  lectured  on  chemistry  to  the  toAvnspeople. 
chas  But  notAvithstaiiding  these  democratic  connexions,  Mr. 
t  the  Hobhouse  the  father  Avas  a  man  of  property  and  good  family. 

He  stood  for  Bristol,  and  Avas  beaten  at  the  election  of  1796, 
0^  but  Avas  soon  afterAvards  returned  for  the  borough  of  Gram 
here*  pound.  In  1812  he  obtained  a  baronetcy,  Avhich  afterwards 
npts,  devolved  on  his  son.  This  gentleman  Avas  intimate  Avith  the 
first  Marquis  of  LansdoAvne,  avIio  on  more  than  one  occasion 
ml  tu  showed  the  greatest  liberality  to  the  Dissenting  interest,  and 
1  P^''’  even  received  Dr.  Priestley  into  his  family.  Young  Hobhouse 
mthe  taken  by  his  father  to  BoAvood,  Avhich  led  to  his  removal 
iersa  to  Westminster  School,  where  young  Lord  Henry  Petty  had 
'’''hep  been  educated  ;  and  in  due  time  he  proceeded  to  Cambridge, 
ise,Hi  By  his  own  account  he  did  nothing  beyond  gaining  Avhat 

ere  he  he  terms  an  ‘obscure  honour,’  the  Hulsean  Prize.  We  sus- 
'PP'®"  pect  that  he  underrates  his  own  classical  proficiency ;  for  he 
fi  ’'"py  remained  through  life  a  ready  and  accomplished  scholar,  if  not 
Avluch  j  profound  one ;  and  there  are  numerous  traces,  both  in  his 
oil  the  travels  and  in  his  life,  of  an  habitual  familiarity  Avith  classical 
ust  be  literature.  Indeed  the  notes  to  the  fourth  canto  of  ‘  Childe 
racter,  i  Harold  ’  ^re  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  fine  taste,  learning,  and 
;  shall  euiture. 

points  great  event  of  his  Cambridge  life  was  the  intimacy 

'hs*  he  formed  there  Avith  Lord  Byron.  He  Avas  scarcely  three- 
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and-twenty  when  he  started  with  the  poet  on  that  memorable 
tour  across  Portugal  and  Spain  to  Gibraltar,  Albania,  Greece, 
and  Constantinople,  which  is  immortalised  in  the  first  cantos  of 
‘  Childe  Harold,’  and  was  related  by  Hobhouse  himself  on  his 
return  by  the  publication  of  his  travels.  Throughout  life,  he 
Avas  animated  by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  Avitness  the  most  striking 
scenes  and  events  of  his  time.  He  Avas  an  indefatigable  traveller, 
at  a  time  Avhen  travelling  Avas  neither  easy  nor  safe.  He  scoured 
Germany  in  the  rear  of  the  French  and  German  armies  in 
18115.  He  Avas  in  Vienna  Avith  Mr.  Kinnaird  Avhen  the  Truce 
of  Prague  was  terminated  and  Austria  declared  Avar  on 
Xapoleon.  He  visited  Leipzig  tAvo  months  after  the  battle, 
Avhen  heaps  of  cannon  and  offal  Avere  smoking  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  suburbs  of  the  city  Avere  dotted  Avith  shot-holes. 
He  reached  Frankfort  in  January  1814,  Avhere  he  met  Mr. 
DisbroAve  and  Mr.  Rolfe — afterAvards  Lord  Crainvorth.  At 
'NVilhelmshiihe  he  saAv  the  scaffolding  employed  in  taking  doAvn 
the  inscription  ‘  Napoleonshbhe  ’  and  replacing  the  old  name- 
little  foreseeing  that  it  Avould  one  day  deserve,  in  another  sense, 
the  French  appellation;  and  he  reached  Paris  on  the  19tli 
April,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  occupation  of  the  allied 
armies.  The  entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  his  capital  on  the 
.3rd  May  has  often  been  described.  On  the  folloAving  day  the 
\dlied  troops,  chiefly  Russians,  defiled  before  the  Sovereigns. 
All  the  military  splendour  of  Europe  Avas  gathered  in  that 
spectacle.  But  one  man  Avas  there,  Avhom  none  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  personages  present  had  probably  ever  seen,  although  his 
fame  filled  the  Avorld,  and  he  bore  aAvay  no  inconsiderable  share 
of  their  OAvn  glory : — 

‘  The  curiosity  of  curiosities  was  our  OAvn  Wellington,  on  a  white 
horse,  in  a  plain  blue  frock-coat,  a  Avhite  neckcloth,  and  a  round  hat. 
He  Avas  riding  between  General  Stewart  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  As 
soon  as  his  presence  Avas  knoAvn  there  Avas  a  great  bustling  and  Avhi.sper- 
ins.  A  friend  of  mine,  Avho  was  in  the  AvindoAv  Avith  the  Sovereigns, 
told  me  that  when  it  was  first  knoAvn  he  Avas  there,  the  Emperors  and 
Kings  stretched  forward  to  get  a  sight  of  him.  I  saAV  the  Duchesst 
d’Angouleme  point  him  out  to  them ;  and  Avhen  Platow  and  .Sacken 
Avere  introduced  to  him,  they  would  hardly  let  his  hand  go.  I  heard 
.•iflerAvards  that  Platow  liad  said,  “  Had  you  been  here  Ave  should  liate 
done  thi.H  sooner ;  ”  to  Avhich  the  Duke  replied,  “  The  business  could 
not  have  been  in  better  hands.”  I  felt,  for  my  own  [«irt,  an  insatiablt 
<lesire  to  see  him,  and  ran  many  chances  of  being  kicked  and  trampled 
doAvn  to  get  near  our  great  man.  Tavo  Englishmen  near  me  showed  as 
much  eagerness  as  myself  to  approach  him,  and  one  of  them  as  hf 
passed  by  me  said,  “  Oh,  for  God’s  .sake,  let  me  see  him ! — I  know  yon 
Avill  excuse  me,  Sir,  for  this,  but  I  must  see  him!”  Tavo  strangers  is 
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plain  clothes  ivere  introduced  to  him,  and  almost  kissed  the  ground  at 
his  horse’s  feet.  A  crowd  gathered  round  him,  and  attended  liim  to 
his  lodgings.  The  Duke  had  just  arrived  in  Paris,  after  travelling 
four  days  and  nights,  from  Toulouse.  I  heard  that  he  w’as  much  struck 
with  the  appeiirance  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  and  said  to  Sir  Charles 
Stewart,  “  Well,  to  be  sure,  we  can’t  turn  out  anything  like  this.”  Sir 
Charles  told  him,  very  truly,  that  they  ivere  men  picked  for  the 
occasion.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  4.3.) 

The  sympathies  of  Ilobhouse,  ever  prone  to  the  popular  side, 
were  rather  with  the  conquered  than  the  conqueror ;  and  on 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  again  rushed  over  to 
Paris,  where  he  spent  the  Hundred  Days,  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  1816.  He  remained  always  faithful  to  the  old 
AVhig  opinion  that  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  was  a  public 
calamity  not  only  to  France,  but  to  Europe;  and  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  through  life  to  place  a  favourable — we  think  far  too 
favourable — construction  on  the  policy  and  character  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  most  pernicious  enemy  of  freedom  and  of  the  true 
greatness  of  France. 

Mr.  Ilobhouse  passed  the  autumn  of  1816  with  Lord  Byron 
at  the  Villa  Diodati  on  the  lake  of  Geneva — a  visit  of  no 
common  interest  in  the  life  of  both  of  them,  for  it  was  just 
after  the  noble  poet  had  quitted  England  for  ever,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  those  painful  domestic  occurrences  in  which  Hob- 
house  had  played  a  most  confidential,  conciliatory,  and  honour¬ 
able  part ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  third  canto  of  ‘  Childe 
‘  Harold  ’  was  Avritten.  Ilobhouse  accompanied  Byron  in 
many  of  the  scenes  and  excursions  commemorated  in  the 
immortal  stanzas  of  that  poem ;  he  shared  with  him  the  ani¬ 
mated  society  of  Madame  de  Stacl’s  chateau  at  Coppet ;  he 
entered  Italy  with  his  friend ;  and  he  subsequently  con¬ 
tributed  the  valuable  and  interesting  notes  to  the  fourth  canto 
of  ‘  Childe  Harold,’  Avhich  ai’C  no  unworthy  addition  to  the 
work,  and  Avill  probably  be  the  most  enduring  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house’s  literary  performances.  Nor  can  it  here  be  omitted, 
though  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  fact  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
the  fourth  canto  of  ‘  Childe  Harold  ’  Avas  dedicated  to  himself 
in  language  Avhich  confers  by  the  hand  of  friendship  an  im- 
I^rishable  fiime.  Lord  Byron  described  him  as  one  ‘  Avhom  he 
‘  had  knoAvn  long,  accompanied  far ;  Avhom  he  had  found 
‘  wakeful  over  his  sickness  and  kind  in  his  sorroAv ;  glad  in  his 
‘  prosperity  and  finn  in  his  adversity ;  true  in  counsel,  and 
‘  trusty  in  peril ;  a  friend  often  tried,  and  never  found  Avant- 
‘ing;  a  man  of  learning,  of  talent,  of  shrewdness,  and  of 
‘  honour.’ 
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To  Italy  Hobhouse  more  than  once  returned.  He  was  versed 
in  Italian  literature,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  Italian  people.  One  of  his  latest  publications,  entitled 
‘  Italy  in  1816,’  was  given  to  the  world  after  his  retirement 
from  office  in  1860,  and  has  been  reviewed  in  these  pages. 

It  may  readily  be  believed  that  a  young  man  of  fashion  and 
talent,  who  had  seen  so  much  of  Europe  and  of  the  East  before 
he  was  thirty,  and  was  in  some  manner  associated  Avith  the 
finest  poem  and  the  greatest  events  of  the  age — professing 
advanced  liberal  opinions  and  gifted  Avith  agreeable  social  quali¬ 
ties — soon  became  a  Avelcome  guest  at  Holland  House  and  in 
the  best  society  of  London.  In  1814  he  Avas  throAvn  into  the 
full  tide  of  the  London  Avorld,  associated  with  most  of  the 
remarkable  men  of  the  day,  and  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
neglect  from  cither  of  the  dominant  political  parties.  Amongst 
his  recollections  of  this  period  those  of  Sheridan,  then  verging 
to  his  decline,  are  some  of  the  most  ciuious.  For  example:— 

‘  Sheridan  told  ns  several  stories  of  Kean,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
iiiine.  Some  one  made  Kejin  a  present  of  a  fine  horse  on  Avhich  ho  Avas 
jirancing  along  the  Strand.  “  Take  care,”  said  a  friend ;  “  yon  are  a 
good  actor,  but — ”  “  lint  Avhat  ?  ”  asked  Kean  ;  “  you  don’t  knoAV  that 
I  Avas  paid  30/.  for  breaking  throe  horses  last  year  at  Brighton." 
Another  time  a  friend,  hearing  he  Avas  aliont  to  give  readings  of  Milton 
between  the  acts,  at  Drury  Lane,  said,  “  Kean,  stick  to  Shakspeare; 
don’t  meddle  Avith  Milton.”  “Why  not?”  asked  Kean;  “I  gave 
rojidings  from  Milton  three  times  a  Aveek  at  Exinonth.”  As  a  proof 
of  the  universality  of  his  genius,  it  Avas  mentioned  that  he  had  been  a 
fencing-master  and  a  dancing-master,  and  at  Jersey  had  announced 
that  he  should  quit  the  stage  and  set  up  a  school.  He  told  Mr.  Sheridan 
that  Avhen  a  child  lie  had  been  applied  to  in  order  to  bring  him  out  as 
a  rival  to  Master  Betty;  but  that  Sheridan  had  interposed,  saying, 
“  No !  one  bubble  at  a  time  is  enough ;  if  you  liaA'c  two,  they  will 
knock  against  each  other,  and  Imr.st.” 

‘  Amongst  my  reminiscences  of  the  year  1811,  I  find  it  recorded  that 
Lord  Byron,  Thomas  Moore,  and  myself,  Avent  to  the  orchestra  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  the  19th  of  May,  1814,  and  saAV  Kean  in  “Othello." 
After  the  play  AA’e  Avent  to  the  green-room,  and  Byron  and  I  Averc 
introduced  to  the  great  actor. 

‘  I  became  afterwards  Avell  acquainted  with  Kean,  and  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  his  performances  from  his  oAvn  mouth.  On  December  14, 
1814, 1  dined  at  Mr.  Kinnaird’s,  in  compiiny  Avith  him  and  Lord  Byron; 
and  on  that  occasion  lie  mentioned  that  at  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire, 
on  one  night,  he  acted  Shylock,  danced  on  the  tight-rope,  sang  a  song 
then  in  vogue  called  the  “  Storm,”  sp:irred  Avith  Mendoza,  and  then 
acted  Three-fingered  Jack.  Kean  also  told  us  that  one  night  he  for¬ 
got  his  part,  and  repeated  the  “Allegro”  of  Milton  Avithout  being 
detected  by  the  audience.  He  gave  us  admirable  imit.ationsof  Incledon, 
of  Kemble,  of  Sinclair,  and  Master  Betty.  He  concluded  the  amu.«e- 
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ments  of  the  evening  by  dressing  up  his  hand  with  a  napkin,  and  paint¬ 
ing  it  with  cork  so  as  to  look  like  a  man,  and  dancing  a  hornpipe  with 
two  fingers,  imitating  at  the  same  time  a  bassoon  so  wonderfully,  that 


we  looked  round  to  see  if  there  was  no  one  playing  that  instrument  in 
the  room  with  us.  I  should  not  think  these  matters  worthy  of  record, 
if  Kean  had  not  been  by  liir  the  greatest  actor  I  had  ever  seen.’  (Vol.  i. 


p.  7G.) 


Here  is  a  memorandum  of  a  dinner  at  Holland  House. 


Alas !  how’  little  can  be  preserved  of  the  spirit  and  gaiety  of 
such  meetings,  even  when  noted  by  a  contemporary  pen  : — 


‘  I  went  in  Byron’s  carriage  at  seven,  and  dined  at  Holland  House. 
There  I  met  Miss  Fox,  and  Martin  Archer  Shee,  the  painter  and  poet. 
There,  too,  was  Kean,  a  very  handsome  little  man,  with  a  mild  but 
marked  countenance,  and  eyes  as  brilliant  as  on  the  stage.  He  knitted 
liis  brows,  1  observed,  when  he  could  not  exactly  make  out  what  w'as 
said.  There,  also,  was  Grattan.  Wo  sat  down  to  dinner,  when  in 


came  Jlajor  Stanhope  and  Lord  Ebrington.  Kean  ate  most  pertina- 

2  • —  ciously  with  his  knife,  and  was  a  little  too  frequent  with  ladyships  and 
if  his  lordships,  as  was  natural  in  him  ;  but  Shce  was  ten  times  worse.  .  .  . 

3  was  ‘Shee  talked  a  great  deal;  I  thought,  too  much.  Lady  H.  asked 

ire  n  ^vhy  all  the  actors  sjiid  “  Give  me  t/ie  hand,”  as  if  “  t/iy  ”  were 


■  that  *  “  the.”  Kean  said  that  he  never  pronounced  it  so.  Kean  said  that 

ton.”  “  k*go  was  throe  lengths  longer  than  Othello.”  A  length  is  fortg-Ueo 

[ilton  Lord  Holland  mentioned  that  ho  had  seen  a  letter  from  a  mid- 

jare;  sliipman  on  board  the  “  Undaunted  ”  frigate,  in  which  Napoleon  sailed 

gave  to  Elba.  The  boy  said  that  “  Boney  was  so  good-humoured,  and 

proof  laughed  and  talked,  and  was  .so  agreeable,  but  that  the  world  had  boon 

sen  a  under  a  great  mistake  in  thinkmg  him  a  clever  man  ;  ho  was  just  like 

meed  anybody  else.” 

ridan  ‘  When  the  Avomen  Avent  the  conversation  turned  on  public  speak- 
ut  as  ing-  Grattan  g!ive  us  a  specimen  of  Lord  Chatliam’s  Avay,  Avhich,  he 

ying,  said,  Avas  collocjuial,  and,  Avheii  he  saAv  him,  leaning  on  his  crutch,  and 

will  sometimes  dozing ;  but,  Avhen  rou-sed  by  opposition,  oveiqwAveringly 

eIo<jncnt.*  Ho  aa'us,  hoAvever,  inferior  to  modern  sjteakcr.s.  Pitt,  his 
!  that  son,  was  a  bettor  rhetorician.  Lord  Holland  told  us  that  Fox  once 

Irury  said  to  him  that  Sheridan’s  speech  on  the  Begums  Avas  the  finest  ever 

illo.’’  heard  in  Parliament.  Lord  H.  asked  him  if  his  oAvn  speech  on  the 

Avcrc  '  Peace  Avas  not  as  good.  “  That  Avas  a  damned  good  speech,  too,”  Avas 
tlie  ingenuous  reply  of  this  truly  great  man.  Fox  used  to  praise  Pitt’s 
omc-  speech  on  the  Slave-trade  as  a  fine  specimen  of  elo(|uence. 
r  14.  ‘When  Ave  Avent  to  the  ladies  the  conversation  AV’as  addres.scd  to 
rron;  Kean.  Lady  Holland  asked  him  if  he  AA'as  not  a  capital  “  Senun.’ 

ihire.  "  Kean  replied  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  Avith  the  part ; 

song  ■  indeed,  he  Avas  no  comedian,  except,  perhaps,  that  he  could  play  Tyke 

then  'n  the  “  School  of  Keforin,”  Avhich  AA'as  a  sort  of  sentimental  character. 


*  Gnattan  Avas  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple  in  1770,  and 
entered  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  1775.  Chatham  died  in  1778. 
Grattan  may  therefore  have  heard  the  celebrated  speeches  delivered 
during  the  American  War. 
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Lord  Ebrington  and  Major  Stanhope  left  us,  and  then  Grattan  began 
to  give  us,  in  his  inimitably  grotes(|uc,  forcible,  and  theatrical  manner, 
the  characters  of  some  Irishmen  who  had  figured  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  ...  He  said  that  Lord  Bellamont,  in  person,  was  like  a  black 
])ull,  always  butting.  He  was  ciursed  with  a  talent  for  imitation,  and 
selected  some  one  bad  habit  from  each  of  his  friends,  so  that  he  was  a 
compound  of  vicious  qualities,  or,  at  least,  disagreeable  manners.  One 
of  these  friends  always  stood  with  his  toes  in — BelLamont  did  the  same; 
another  w'ore  black  stockings  and  dirty  brown  breeches — Bellamont 
copied  this  also.  lie  wore  his  wig  half  off  his  head,  in  imibition  of 
some  one  else ;  and,  in  speaking,  he  took  off  the  bad  manner  of  some 
other  acquaintance.  He  had  a  watery  elocution,  spoke  through  the 
nose,  and  had  a  face  totally  insensible  to  everything  he  was  saying. 
^Ir.  Gnittan  added  that  he  thought  Bcllamont’s  wig  was  dirtier  than 
Curran’s  hair.  He  .said  a  deal  of  a  Dr.  Lucas,  and  finished  his  sketch 
of  him  by  saying,  “  When  he  rose  to  speak  in  Parliament,  he  had  not  a  . 
friend  in  the  House ;  when  he  siit  down,  he  had  spoken  so  ill  that  he 
had  not  an  enemy.” 

‘  During  this  exhibition  Lord  Holland  and  myself  were  in  convul¬ 
sions  of  laughter.  Kean,  notwithstanding  every  effort,  roared  outright. 
Lady  Holland  gave  way,  and  Miss  Fox  was  in  ecstasy.  He  kept  us  in 
this  way  until  half-past  eleven,  when  he  took  me  in  his  carriage  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  He  was  muttering  to  himself,  and  slapping  his 
thigh,  during  our  ride,  and  twisting  about  into  many  odd  shapes  and 
forms — antics  not  worth  recording,  except  when  it  is  recollected  who 
ISIr.  Grattan  had  been,  and,  indeed,  was,  at  the  time  I  was  with  him.' 
(Vol.  i.  p.  91.) 

Tliese  volumes  do  not  contain  many  memorials  of  Ilobhouse’s 
intimate  and  affectionate  friendship  with  Lord  Byron.  They 
are  recorded  in  another  place,  which  we  do  not  propose  to  touch 
upon  now.  Sufttce  it  here  to  say,  that  whatever  may  have 
been  the  recklessness  and  selfishness  of  Byron  to  others,  he 
was  always  the  warm  and  grateful  friend  of  Hobhonse.  The 
last  time  they  met  was  at  Pisa,  in  Scjftcmbcr  1822,  when 
Byron  took  leave  of  him  with  the  touching  words,  ‘  Ilobhouae, 

‘  you  should  never  have  come,  or  you  should  never  go.’  At  the 
close  of  the  Se.ssion  of  18211  and  early  in  1824,  Ilobhouse  be-  ( 
fame  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Gi'cek  Committee 
ill  iioiidon,  when  his  gifted  friend  was  jirejiariug  at  Cephalonia 
1111(1  jMis.solonghi  for  a  more  active  ehampionship  of  the  Greek 
(^ausc.  AVhilst  soldiers  like  Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope  were 
intent  on  providing  the  Greeks  with  the  newest  constitution? 
out  of  Bcntham,  Lord  Byron  was  all  for  fighting,  and  had 
actually  re.solvcd  to  attack  the  Castle  of  Lepanto  as  soon  as  he 
could  collect  a  sufficient  body  of  troops.  How  soon  were  these 
hopes  doomed  to  be  annihilated  ! 

‘  At  a  little  after  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  May  14, 1 
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was  awakened  by  a  loud  rapping  at  my  bedroom  door,  and,  getting  up, 
had  a  packet  of  letters  put  into  my  hand,  signed  “  Sidney  Osborne,” 
and  headed,  “By  express.”  There  was  also  a  note  from  Douglas 
Kinnaird;  and,  on  opening  it,  I  found  that  Byron  was  dead.  The 
despatch  was  from  Corfu.  These  letters  were  from  Lord  Sidney 
Osbonie  to  me,  from  Count  Ganiba  to  me,  from  Count  Gamba  to  Lord 
Sidney  Osborne,  and  from  the  Count  to  the  English  Consul  at  Zante. 
Besides  these,  there  Avere  letters  from  Fletcher,  Byron’s  A’alet,  to 
Fletcher’s  wife,  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  to  Captain  George  Byron ;  .also 
there  were  four  copies  of  a  Greek  proclamation  by  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  at  ^lissolonglii,  Avith  a  translation  annexed.  The  proclamation 
contained  the  details  Avhich  have  been  often  published — the  ten  daA's’ 
illness  of  my  dear  friend,  the  public  anxiety  during  those  days  of  hojie 
and  fear — liis  death — the  universal  dejection  and  almost  despair  of  the 
Greeks  around  him.  The  proclamation  next  decreed  that  the  Easter 
festival  should  be  suspended ;  that  the  shops  should  be  closed  for  three 
days;  that  a  general  mourning  for  twenty  day's  .should  be  observed; 
and  that  at  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  20th  of  April,  thirty-seven 
minute-guns  should  be  fired  from  the  batteries  to  indicate  the  age  of 
the  deceased. 

‘  Hoav  much  soever  the  Greeks  of  that  day  may  have  differed  on 
other  topics,  there  Avas  no  differenee  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  loss 
they  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Byron.  Those  Avho  have  read 
Colonel  Leicester  Stanhope’s  interesting  A'olume,  “  Greece  in  1823  and 
“  1824,”  and  more  particularly  Colonel  Stanhope’s  “  Sketch,”  and  Mr. 
Finlay’s  “  Reminiscences  ”  of  Byron — Avill  have  seen  him  just  .as  he 
appeared  to  me  during  our  long  intimacy.  I  liked  him  a  great  deal  too 
Avell  to  bo  an  impartial  judge  of  his  character ;  but  I  can  confidently 
appeal  to  tlie  impressions  he  made  upon  the  tAvo  .above-mentioned  Avit- 
nesses  of  his  conduct,  under  very  trying  circumst.ances,  for  a  justifica¬ 
tion  of  my  strong  affection  for  him — an  affection  not  Aveakened  by  the 
forty  years  of  a  busy  and  checpiered  life  that  liaA’c  passed  over  me  since 
I  siiw  him  laid  in  his  grave. 

‘  'J’hc  influence  he  had  acquired  in  Greece  Avas  unboundc<l,  and  he 
had  exerted  it  in  a  manner  most  useful  to  her  cause.  Lord  Sidney 
Oslxjrnc,  Avriting  to  Mrs.  Leigh,  .said,  that  if  Byron  had  never  Avritten 
a  line  in  his  life,  ho  had  done  enough,  during  the  last  six  months,  in 
Greece,  to  immortalise  his  n.'ime.  He  added,  that  no  one  unacquainted 
Arith  the  circumstances  of  the  case  could  have  any  idea  of  the  difficulties 
he  had  overcome :  he  lijid  reconciled  the  contending  jiarties,  and  had 
given  a  character  of  humanity  and  civilis.ation  to  the  AA’.arfare  in  AA’hicii 
they  Avere  engaged,  besides  contriving  to  preA'cnt  them  from  offending 
their  poAverful  neighbours  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  I  heard  that  Sir  F. 
Adam,  in  a  desimteh  to  Lord  Bathurst,  bore  testimony  to  his  great 
<iualitics,  .and  lamented  his  death  ns  depriving  the  Ionian  Government 
of  the  only  man  Avith  Avhom  they  could  .act  Avith  safety.  jMavrocord.ato, 
in  his  letter  to  Dr.  BoAvring,  called  him  “  a  great  man,”  and  confessed 
that  he  Avas  almost  ignorant  how  to  act  Avhen  deprived  of  such  a 
coadjutor.  .  .  . 

‘  On  Thursday,  July  1,  I  heard  that  the  “  Florida,”  with  the  remains 
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of  Byron,  had  arrived  in  the  Downs,  and  I  went,  tlie  same  evenincr,  to 
Rochester.  The  next  morning  I  went  to  Standgate  Creek,  and,  taking 
a  ])oat,  went  on  board  the  vessel.  There  I  found  Colonel  Leicester 
Stanhope,  Dr.  Bruno,  Fletcher,  Byron’s  valet,  with  three  others  of  his 
servants.  Three  dogs  that  had  belonged  to  my  friend  were  playing 
about  the  deck.  I  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  look  at  them.  The 
vessel  had  got  under  weigh,  and  Ave  beat  up  the  river  to  (iravesend.  I 
cannot  describe  Avhat  I  felt  during  the  live  or  six  hours  of  our  passage. 
1  AA'as  the  last  person  Avho  shook  hands  Avith  Byron  Avhen  he  left 
England  in  1810.  I  recollected  hisAvaving  his  cap  to  me  as  the  packet 
bounded  oft’  on  a  curling  Avave  from  the  pier-head  at  Dover,  and  here  I 
Avas  noAv  coming  back  to  England  Avith  his  corpse. 

‘  Poor  Fletcher  burst  into  tears  Avheii  he  first  saAV  me,  and  Avept 
bitterly  Avhen  he  told  me  the  particulars  of  my  friend's  last  illness. 
These  have  been  i'rcciucntly  made  public,  and  need  not  bo  ro'.eatC(l 
here.  I  heard,  hoAvcver,  on  Aindoubted  authority,  that,  until  he  became 
delirious,  he  Avas  perfectly  calm  ;  and  I  called  to  mind  hoAv  often  I  had 
heard  him  say,  that  he  Avas  not  ajiprehensive  as  to  death  itself,  but  as 
to  hoAv,  from  physical  infirmity,  he  might  behave  at  that  inevitable 
hour.  On  one  occasion  he  said  to  me,  “  Let  no  one  come  near  me 
Avhen  I  am  dying,  if  you  can  help  it,  and  Ave  happen  to  be  together  at 
the  time.” 

‘The  “Florida”  anchored  at  Gravesend,  and  I  returned  to  London; 
Colonel  Stiinhope  accompanied  me.  Tliis  Avas  on  Friday,  July  2.  On 
tlie  folloAving  ^Ionday  I  Avent  to  Doctors’  Commons  and  proved  Byron’s 
Avill.  ^Ir.  llanson  did  m  likeAvise.  Thence  I  Avent  to  London  Bridge, 
got  into  a  boat,  and  AA’cnt  to  London  I  locks  Buoy,  Avhere  the  “Florida" 
was  anchored.  I  found  i\lr.  Woodeson,  tin:  undcrbiker,  on  board, 
(‘inployed  in  emptying  the  spirit  from  the  large  barrel  containing  the 
box  that  held  tlie  corpse.  This  bo.x  Avas  removed  and  placed  on  deck 
by  the  side  of  a  leaden  coffin.  I  stayed  Avhilst  the  iron  hoops  were 
knocked  oft’  the  box,  but  I  could  not  bear  to  see  the  remainder  of  the 
operation,  and  Avent  into  the  cabin.  Whilst  there  I  looked  over  the 
snaled  jtacket  of  jiapeis  l>oloiiging  to  Byron,  Avhich  he  had  deposited  at 
Ccfalonia,  and  Avhicli  had  not  been  opened  since  he  left  them  there. 
Captain  I  lodgson  of  the  “  Florida,”  the  captain’s  liithcr,  and  Fletcher, 
Avcrc  Avith  me  :  avc  examined  every  paper,  and  did  not  find  any  will.* 
'J'hose  pre.sent  signed  a  document  to  that  cft’ect. 

‘  Alter  the  removal  of  the  corpse  into  the  coffin,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  order  from  the  Custom-house,  I  accomiianied  the  undertaker  in  the 
barge  Avith  the  coffin.  There  Avero  many  boats  round  the  ship  at  the 
time,  and  the  shore  Avas  croAvded  Avith  spectators.  We  pas-sed  quietly 
up  the  river,  and  landed  at  Palace  Yard  stairs.  Thence  the  coffin  and 
the. small  chest  containing  the  heart  Avere  carried  to  the  house  in  George 
Street,  and  deposited  in  the  room  prepared  for  their  reception.  The 
room  Avas  decently  hung  A\ilh  lilack,  but  there  Avas  no  other  decoration 

*  This  is  at  variance  Avith  the  preceding  statement  that  llobhouse 
had  just  proved  Byron’s  Avill.  It  probably  means  that  there  aa’qs  no 
other  testamentary  instrument. 
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than  an  escutcheon  of  the  Byron  arms,  roughly  daubed  on  a  deal 
board. 

‘  On  reaching  iny  rooms  in  the  Albany,  I  found  a  note  from  Mr. 
Murray,  telling  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Ireland, 
politely  declining  to  allow  the  burial  of  Byron  in  "Westminster  Abbey ; 
i)ut  it  was  not  until  the  next  day  that,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  learnt, 
on  reading  the  doctor’s  note,  that  Mr.  iMurray  had  made  the  request  to 
the  Dean  in  my  name ;  I  thought  that  it  had  been  settled  that  Mr. 
Gifford  should  sound  the  Dean  of  Westminster  previously  to  any  formal 
request  being  made.  I  OTOte  to  Mr.  !Murniy,  asking  him  to  infomi 
the  Dean  that  I  had  not  made  the  request.  Whether  ho  did  so,  I 
never  inejuired. 

‘  I  ascert.ained  from  Mrs.  Leigh  that  it  Avas  Avished  the  interment 
sliould  t.ake  place  at  the  family  vault  at  Ilucknall  in  Nottingliamshire. 
The  utmost  eagerness  Avas  .shoAvn,  both  publicly  iuid  privately,  to 
get  a  sight  of  anything  connected  Avith  Byron.  Lafayette  Avas  at  that 
time  on  his  Avay  to  America,  and  a  young  Frenchman  came  oA-er  from 
the  General  at  Havre,  and  Avrote  me  a  note  requesting  a  sight  of  the 
deceased  jmet.  The  coffin  had  been  closed,  and  his  Avishes  could  not 
be  complied  Avith.  A  young  man  came  on  boiird  the  “  Florida,”  ami 
in  very  moving  terms  besought  me  to  alloAv  him  to  take  one  look  at 
liim.  I  Avas  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  refuse,  as  I  did  not  knoAv  the  young 
man,  and  there  Avere  many  round  the  A-essel  avIio  Avould  have  made  the 
same  reque.st.  He  Avas  bitterly  disappointed  ;  and  Avhen  I  gave  him  a 
piece  of  the  cotton  in  AA’hich  tlie  corpse  had  been  AvrapjAed,  he  took  it 
Avith  much  devotion,  and  placed  it  in  his  pocketbook.  Mr.  Phillips, 
the  Academician,  applied  lor  pennission  to  take  a  likeness,  but  I  heard 
from  Mrs.  Leigh  that  the  features  of  her  brother  had  been  so  disfigured 
by  tlie  moans  Aised  to  jtreserve  his  remains,  that  she  scarcely  recognised 
them.  This  AViis  tlie  fact ;  for  I  had  summoned  courage  enough  to 
look  at  my  dead  friend ;  so  completely  Avas  he  altered,  that  the  sight 
did  not  affect  me  so  much  as  looking  at  his  handAvriting,  or  anything 
that  I  kncAv  had  belonged  to  him.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  110-143.) 

The  I’uiicnil  started  from  Xottiiig’hani  on  the  Ifitli  July, 
llotlgsoii  the  traii.slator  of  .liivenal,  and  Colonel  Wildiuan  of 
XeAVstead,  attended  as  mourners. 

‘  The  Mayor  and  Corponition  of  Nottingham  joined  the  funeral  jiro- 
cession.  It  extended  about  a  (juarter  of  a  mile,  and,  moving  very 
slowly,  AA'as  five  hours  on  the  road  to  Ilucknall.  The  vicAv  of  it  as  it 
wound  through  the  villages  of  PapplcAvick  and  Lindley  excited  sensa¬ 
tions  in  me  Avhich  Avill  never  be  forgotten.  .Vs  Ave  jiassed  under  tlie 
hill  of  Annesley,  “  croAvned  Avith  the  peculiar  diadem  of  trees  ”  immor¬ 
talised  by  Byron,  I  called  to  mind  :i  thousand  particulars  of  my  first 
visit  to  NeAvstead.  It  Avas  dining  at  Annesley  Park  that  I  saAv  the  first 
intervicAV  of  Byron,  after  a  long  interval,  with  his  early  love,  Mary 
Anne  ChaAvorth. 

‘The  churchyard  and  the  little  church  of  Ilucknall  Avere  .so  croAvded 
that  it  was  with  dilliculty  Ave  could  follow  the  coffin  up  the  aisle.  The 
contrast  between  the  gorgi’oits  decorations  of  the  coffin  and  the  urn,. and 
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the  humble  village-church,  was  very  striking.  I  was  told  afterwards  j 
that  the  place  was  crowded  until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  that 
the  vault  was  not  closed  until  the  next  morning. 

‘  I  returned  to  Bunny  Park.  The  corporation  of  Nottingham  offered 
me  the  freedom  of  the  town,  but  I  had  no  inclination  for  the  cere¬ 
monies  with  which  the  acceptance  of  the  honour  tvould  have  been 
accompanied ;  I  therefore  declined  it. 

‘  I  should  have  mentioned  that  I  thought  Lady  Byron  ought  to  be 
consulted  respecting  the  funeral  of  her  husband ;  and  I  advised  Sirs. 
Leigh  to  write  to  her,  and  ask  what  her  wishes  might  be.  Her  answer 
was,  if  the  deceased  had  left  no  directions  she  thought  the  matter  might 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  Sir.  Ilobhouso.  There  was  a  ^wstscript, 
siiying,  “  If  you  like  you  may  show  this.” 

‘  I  was  present  at  the  maiTiage  of  this  lady  with  my  friend,  and 
handed  her  into  the  carriage  which  took  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
away.  Shaking  hands  with  Lady  Byron,  I  wished  her  all  happiness. 
Her  answer  was,  “  If  I  am  not  happy  it  will  be  my  own  fault.”  ’  ( Vol.  i.  \ 
p.  145.)  ' 

We  have  not  thought  ourselves  called  upon  in  this  Journal 
to  take  any  part  in  the  controversy  which  recently  occupied 
several  of  our  contemporaries  as  to  the  alleged  causes  of  Lady  . 
Byron’s  alienation  from  her  husband.  The  curiosity  and  ere-  I 
dulity  which  prey  upon  the  remains  of  genius  and  explore  the  i 
recesses  of  forgotten  slanders  are  not  to  our  taste.  When  Hob-  I 
house  read  the  horrible  libels  published  after  Lord  Byron’s 
death,  by  a  ruffian  who  had  extorted  money  from  him,  his  first  ' 
impulse  Avas  to  take  this  thankless  villain  in  hand  himself.  I 
But  he  adds  :  ‘  I  did  not  do  this.  I  remembered  Avhat  Avas  said 
‘  to  the  assassin  Avho  tried  to  murder  Harley,  and  Avho  asked 
‘  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to  kill  him  at  once:  “  Ce  n’est  pas 
‘  “  I’afFairc  des  honnetes  gens;  e’est  I’affiiire  d’uii  autre.”’ 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  Avith  transcribing  the  fol-  I 
loAving  paragraph,  Avhich  is  decisive  as  to  Mr.  llobhouse's  I 
opinion  on  the  subject : —  j 

‘  At  this  time  (April  and  i\Iay,  18uU)  I  had  much  of  my  time  taken 
up  by  looking  after  Lord  Byron’s  attiiirs,  and  tiiking  advice  as  to  the  i 
expediency  of  giving  some  public  refutation  to  a  charge  made,  as  was  | 
stated,  by  Lady  Byron,  in  reg.ard  to  the  separation  bc'twcen  Byron  and  j 
his  Avifo.  'I'he  attack  on  Lord  Byron,  on  the  authority  of  Lady  Byron,  j 
Avas  countenanced  by  Tom  Campbell,  Avho  Avas  a  first-rate  poet,  no 
doubt,  but  a  A-ery  bad  pleader,  even  in  a  good  cause,  and  made  there¬ 
fore  a  most  pitiable  figure  Avhen  he  had  no  case  at  all.  I  consnlte<l 
fi  iend.s,  and  amongst  them  Lord  Holland,  Avho  strongly  recommended 
silence ;  and  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  lady  Avould  be  more  annoyed 
if  she  Avere  left  unnoticed,  than  if,  Avhether  Avrong  or  right,  she  had  to 
figure  in  a  controversy.  I  was  far  from  Avishing  to  annoy  her  at  all; 
my  sole  Avish  Avas  to  do  my  duty  by  my  friend ;  and  I  hope  I  have 
done  that  sufficiently  by  leaving  behind  me,  to  be  used  if  necessary,  a 
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full  and  scrupulously  accurate  account  of  the  transaction  in  question. 

I  shall  content  myself  here  with  asserting  that  it  was  not  fear,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Byron,  that  persuaded  him  to  separate  from  his  wife.  On 
the  contrai-y,  he  was  quite  ready  to  “  go  into  court,”  as  they  call  it.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  441.) 

The  death  of  Byron  placed  the  Greek  Committee  in  con¬ 
siderable  embarrassment,  and  at  one  moment  Hobhouse  him¬ 
self  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  Greece  to  manage  the 
loan.  Difficulties  were,  however,  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
and  this  plan  was  abandoned.  The  following  picture  of  that 
individual,  who  was  so  much  better  known  to  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  than  he  is  to  the  present,  is  not  a  flattering  one  ;  but  it 
would  be  hard  for  anyone  who  knew  him  well  to  dispute  the 
truth  of  it :  — 

‘  Joseph  Ilume  had  many  valuable  qualities,  mixed  up  with  some 
eccentricities  which  bordered  upon  moral  perversity.  As  a  political 
associate  he  was  unsafe,  and,  although  his  assaults  were  vigorous  and 
successful  enough,  it  was  better  to  have  to  deal  with  him  as  an  enemy 
than  a  friend.  As  he  cared  little  for  invectives  against  him.self,  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  effects  which  his  own  intemperate  talk  might  produce 
on  others.  Not  only  was  his  language  coarse  and  absurdly  inaccurate, 
but  his  intellect  was  obtuse  to  a  degree  seldom,  if  ever,  found  in  a  man 
who  had  been  busily  employed  his  whole  life  in  affairs  of  the  utmost 
importance.  He  was  of  great  service,  previously  to  passing  the  Keform 
Bill,  in  sifting  .and  e.xposing  occasionally  the  estimates;  and  being  a 
man  of  indefatigable  indu.stry,  collected  a  vast  mass  of  materials  which 
he  could  sometimes  skilfully  employ.  He,  like"  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir 
Uobert  Inglis,  and  one  or  two  others,  was  cssentually  a  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  many  years ;  and  I  recollect  a  siiying  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  that  he  could  not  conceive  a  House  of  Commons  without 
a  Joseph  Hume.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  150.) 

Eventually  jVIr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  went  out  in  the 
‘  Forida,’  in  jdace  of  Hobhouse,  and  .subsequently  published  an 
account  of  his  mission  of  1824.  It  is  remarkable  that  we 
sliould  now,  at  an  interval  of  forty-seven  years,  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  welcome  another  literary  production  of  that  accom¬ 
plished  diplomatist. 

The  Byron  episode  has  led  us  to  anticipate  in  some  measure 
the  earlier  years  of  Hobhouse’s  political  life,  and  to  these 
we  must  now  return.  The  city  of  AVestminster  may  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  cradle  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  AVhen 
AVhigs  stood  aloof,  and  Brookes’  frowned,  and  the  most  liberal 
Ministers  of  the  day  were  on  the  side  of  the  old  Borough 
system,  a  committee  of  AVestminster  tradesmen,  led  by  Mr. 
Brooke,  the  glass  manufacturer  in  the  Strand,  Mr.  Adams,  the 
coach-builder  in  Long  Acre,  and  Mr.  Place,  the  tailor,  and 
friend  of  Bcntham,  at  Charing  Cross,  had  begun  to  fight  with 
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success  the  battle  of  lieform.  They  had  brought  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  into  Parliament  in  1807,  and  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Samuel  liomilly  in  1818  they  offered  the  vacant  seat  to  Mr. 
llobhouse.  He  failed,  however,  on  that  occasion.  ‘Citizen 
‘  Place,’  who  Avas  proud  of  his  j)en,  wrote  a  bitter  appeal  which 
irritated  and  divided  the  j)arty,  and  iSIr.  George  Lamb,  a 
brother  of  Lord  Melbourne’s,  carried  the  day.  This  election, 
however,  brought  Hobhouse  into  notice.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  ])olitical  dinner  club  called  ‘  The  Rota,’  to  Avhich 
Bickersteth,  Burdett,  Douglas  Kinnaird,  Sir  Robert  AVilson. 
A'c.,  belonged.  The  object  of  this  society  Avas  to  discuss  and  ' 
jmnnote  the  AAork  of  Parliamentary,  or  as  it  Avas  then  first  I 
called,  ‘  Radical  ’  Reform,  and  that  adjective  has  given  its  name  j 
to  a  ])avty  throughout  the  Avorld.  A  pamphlet  Avas  concocted 
at  t)ne  of  these  meetings  in  ansAver  to  an  intemperate  anti- 
refonn  speech  of  Mr.  Canning’s.  Canning  attributed  it  to  Sir  j 
Philip  Francis,  and  Avas  very  angry  ;  but  it  Avas  in  fact  Avritten 
by  Hobhouse.  Another  pamphlet  also  AA-ritten  by  him  in  i 
ansAvcr  to  ouc  by  Lord  Erskinc,  gave  rise  to  more  .serious  I 
consequences.  A  member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Commons  drew 
attention  to  a  passage  Avhieh  he  erroneously  conceived  to  convey 
a  threat  of  j)ersonal  violence  against  the  House.*  I’arty  ran 
very  high.  The  AA'^estminster  reformers  Avere  regarded  as 
incarnate  demons  of  rev'olution ;  and  as  the  publisher  of  the 
])am])hlet  Avas  authorised  to  give  uj)  the  name  of  the  author  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House,  the  House  at  once  voted  it  to  be  a  contempt 
and  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  sent  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  NeAvgate.  ! 
Sixty-five  members,  Avho  Avere  chiefly  AVhigs,  voted  against  this  ' 
arbitrary  sentence.  The  motion  was  made  by  IMr.  Courtenay,  j 
afterAvards  Eai'l  of  Devon,  Avho  many  years  aftei’Avards  in  pro-  1 
jtosing  the  health  of  Lord  Broughton  at  his  daughters  mar¬ 
riage,  took  occasion  to  refer  to  Avhat  he  Avas  then  ])leased  to 
call  his  distinguished  career.  Distinguished  or  not,  it  began 
in  NeAA'gate,  Avhen  it  Avas  an  honour  to  be  sent  there;  and  there  i 
he  remained  till  the  death  of  George  HI.  caused  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  opened  his  prison  doors,  and  secured  his  speedy 
returTi  for  AVestminster  as  the  popular  and  persecuted  candi¬ 
date  at  the  ensuing  general  election.  He  retained  that  highly 

*  The  sentence  Avhich  called  down  on  Hobhouse  the  indignation  of 
the  House  and  Avas  voted  a  breach  of  privilege  was  as  ^ollows: — 

‘  What  prevents  the  people  from  inarching  to  the  House,  pulling  the 
‘  Members  out  by  the  ears,  locking  the  door,  and  flinging  the  key  into 
‘  the  Thames  ?  ’  This  interrogation  Avas  construed  into  an  incitement 
to  revolt.  The  ansAver  to  the  question  Avas  given  in  the  next  line 
‘  —  KnifjlitshrUlfje  barracks' 
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honourable  position  of  member  for  Westminster  for  nearly' 
thirteen  years.  During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  Ids  col¬ 
league  was  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  there  are  yet  living,  we 
trust,  many  of  our  friends  who  can  remember  Avhat  the  gocxl 
old  cry  of  ‘  Burdett  and  Ilobhousc  for  Westminster  ’  meant. 

‘  During  the  early  part  of  niy  juirliamentary  life  my  principal  asso¬ 
ciate — indeed,  my  constant  guide — was  my  friend  and  colleague.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  was  endowed  with  qualities  rarely  united.  A  manfy 
understanding  and  a  tender  heart  gave  a  charm  to  his  society  such  as  1 
have  never  derived  in  any  other  instance  irom  a  man  whose  principal 
pursuit  was  |x)litics.  lie  was  the  delight  both  of  old  and  young. 
There  was  no  base  alloy  in  his  noble  nature.  Ills  address  was  most 
pleasing  and  unaffected,  his  manners  most  gentle;  and  yet  wheie 
energy  and  decision  were  required  he  assumed  a  quiet  but  determined 
Buperiority  which  few  wen*  willing  or  able  to  contest. 

‘  As  a  parliamentary  orator  he  was,  to  my  mind,  without  an  equal. 
A  lofty  stature,  a  meilifluous  voice,  a  command  of  language  easy  and 
naturaJ,  but  at  the  same  time  most  impressive ;  sincere,  and  spoken  from 
tlie  heart  as  well  as  the  head.  He  never  used  a  note  or  considted  a  paper 
of  any  kind.  lie  never  hesitated  for  a  word,  but  he  was  never  diffuse. 
I  accidentiilly  heard  the  opinions  of  two  of  his  parliamentary  contem¬ 
poraries  in  regard  to  his  oratory, — .Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Tierney  ;  each 
of  them,  on  tlifferent  occasions,  jilaced  Sir  Francis  Burdett  very  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  at  the  head  of  the  orators  of  their  day.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  112.) 

We  must  pass  liglitly,  for  the  way  before  us  is  long  and 
interesting,  over  the  first  ten  years  of  Ilobhouse’s  public  life, 
though  they  were  marked  by  several  important  events,  the 
Canning  Ministry,  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  steady 
progress  of  the  Reform  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
our  autobiographer  jilayed  no  inconsiderable  part.  He  took 
an  active  share  in  debate.  His  speeches  laid  no  claim  to  high- 
flown  eloquence,  but  they  were  full  of  good  sense,  and  they 
were  e.xpresscd  with  a  sharpness  of  Avit  that  made  him  a 
forinidable  antagonist.  He  Avas  not  afraid  to  cross  swords 
with  t'auning  in  a  passage  of  studied  sarcasm  and  invective, 
to  which  Canning  made  no  reply ;  and  some  of  his  hou  inots 
were  long  remembered.  It  Avas  on  one  of  these  occasions  that 
Hobhouse  first  applied  the  expression  ‘  His  Majesty’s  OjApo- 
‘  sition  ’  to  the  anti-ministerial  side  of  the  House.  Canning 
took  up  the  expression  as  a  hajApy  (Aiie ;  and  Tierney  exjAandetl 
it  by  saying,  ‘  No  better  phrase  could  be  adopted,  for  avc  are 
‘  certainly  a  branch  of  His  [Majesty’s  Government.  Although 
‘  the  gentlemen  opjAosite  arc  in  office,  avc  are  in  poAver.  The 
‘  measures  are  ours,  but  all  the  emoluments  are  theirs !  ’  But 
the  joke  originated  Avith  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

It  Avas  in  one  of  these  debates  of  the  prm-Reform  peri<Ad 
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that  Canning  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
borough  system  urged  that  it  formed  an  essential  element  of 
the  British  Constitution,  since  it  had 

‘  Grown  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened  with  our  strength.’ 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  took  up  the  quotation  in  reply,  and  said, 
‘  The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  doubtless  remembers  the 
‘  first  line  of  the  distich  he  has  cited,  and  that  it  is 

*  “  The  young  disease,  which  must  subdue  at  length. 

Grows  with  our  growth  and  strengthens  with  our  strength."  ’ 

Canning  acknotvledgcd  that  the  retort  was  a  happy  and  a 
just  one. 

The  year  1830  was  destined  to  witness  changes  of  a  mo- 
nientous  character.  William  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of 
England ;  Charles  X.  -was  driven  by  a  revolution  from  that 
of  France;  the  Belgian  revolution  followed;  England  was 
agitated  to  an  unprecedented  degree ;  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Ministry  collapsed  and  the 
Reform  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey  was  in  office. 

It  was  at  this  time  (4th  November)  that  M.  Vandeweyer, 
one  of  the  Belgian  Provisional  Government,  first  arrived  in 
Loudon.  He  knetv  no  one,  but  he  had  letters  of  introduction 
from  Mr.  Bulwer,  and  he  called  on  Ilobhouse.  ‘  lie  appeared 
‘  to  me,’  says  our  author,  ‘  a  very  straightforward  irttelligent 
‘  young  man,’  and  this  circumstance  led  Ilobhouse  to  take  a 
warm  interest  in  Belgian  independence.  The  follotving  ac¬ 
count  of  an  interview  between  the  young  emissary  and  the  old 
Duke  is  curious : — 

‘  Mr.  Vandeweyer  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had 
written  to  him  a  very  polite  note  in  the  morning,  asking  to  see 
him.  He  went,  and  avas  much  surprised,  so  he  told  me,  to  see  an 
infirm  old  man  in  an  arm-chair,  from  w'hicli  he  rai.sed  himself  with 
difficulty  to  receive  him.  lie  gave  me  an  account  of  what  passed 
between  them.  “  Although,”  .said  he,  “  I  am  no  diplomatist,  I  knew 
there  was  an  advantage  in  not  speaking  finst ;  and,  as  the  Duke  had 
invited  me,  and  I  had  not  invited  mysell’,  I  remained  silent.  So  did 
the  Duke  for  a  short  time,  and  then  began  to  talk.  He  showed  that  he 
knew  what  had  passed  betw’een  Lord  Aberdeen  and  me,  and  between 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  me.  Ho  was  extremely  civil,  and  said,  ‘  Je 
vous  donne  ma  parole  d’honneur  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  la  moindre  intention 
de  notre  part  de  nous  meler  dans  vos  afiaires.’  He  added  that  the 
Conference  of  which  I  had  complained  had  quite  another  object ;  and 
then  the  Duke  said  that  ‘  he  hoped  the  Belgians,  in  choosing  a  form  of 
Government,  Avould  take  care  not  to  give  cause  for  disquiet  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  nations.’  I  answered  that  we  ‘  should  bike  care  of  that,  pro¬ 
vided  there  was  no  intervention ;  but  that,  if  there  was,  we  should 
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infalliltly  tlirow  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  France.’  ‘  That,’  replied 
tlie  Duke,  ‘  would  inlidlibly  lead  to  a  general  war  ;  besides  which,  the 
French  would  act  in  concert  with  us,  and  would  not  accept  you.’  I 
s;iid,  ‘We  are  aware  that,  at  first,  the  French  Government  would  not 
accept  us;  but  we  should  appeal  to  the  French  People,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  the  Government  would  accept  us.  As  for  tlie  war,  the  people 
would  fight  their  own  battles,  and  have  nothing  to  fear.'  ’’ .  .  . 

‘  I  asked  Vandeweycr  whether,  under  till  the  circumstances,  he  would 
wish  me  to  bring  on  my  Belgian  motion.  lie  answered  “Yes,”  and 
lie  tlien  told  me  that  he  had  been  chosen  Member  for  Brussels.  I  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  begged  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  lie  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a  most  amiable,  most  honourable,  and  most  intelligent  man ; 
and  five-and-thirty  years  of  intercourse  with  him  have  not  altered  the 
opinion  that  I  then  formed  of  him.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  5U-52.) 

We  have  never  heard  any  explanation  of  the  fact  that  on 
the  formation  of  Lord  Grey’s  Govcnimentto  carry  the  Reform 
Bill,  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Ilohhousc,  who  were 
certainly  two  of  the  oldest  and  staunchest  Ilcformers  in  Par¬ 
liament,  were  not  invited  to  join  it.  ‘  It  was  soon  known,’ 
says  Ilohhousc  after  the  Duke’s  resignation,  ‘that  the  King 
‘  had  sent  for  Lord  Grey,  vliom  Sir  Francis  Burdett  had 
‘  miu 

‘Lord  Durham  (Privy  Seal  that  is  to  be)  told  me  that  all  was  going 
well  and  nearly  settled.  Going  home  soon  afterwards,  I  received  a  note 
from  him,  saying  that  Lord  Grey  tcould  like  to  see  me  the  next  du/i. 
Accordingly  1  went  to  his  hou.so,  and  waited  there  some  time,  but  came 
away  without  seeing  him.  I  was,  for  once,  w'isc  enough  to  say  nothing 
iilwut  this,  neither  at  the  time,  nor  ever  afterwards;  although  many 
explanations  were  offered  to  me  subseiiuently  by  those  who,  whatever 
I  they  were  before,  became  my  intimate  official  friends.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  oj. ) 

I  This  is  a  curious  ])assagc ;  for  it  shows  that  Burdett  and 
llobliousc  were  thought  of  (as  was  natural)  hut  not  eini)loycd. 
But  they  gave  a  firm  and  unwavering  support  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  used  their  Influence  in  the  most  serviceable 
manner  by  moderating  the  violence  of  their  own  followers.* 
Then  came  the  Bill. 

‘At  last  came  the  great  day — Tuesday,  March  1.  I  went  to  the 
llonsc  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  found  all  the  benches,  high  and  low,  oii 
ill!  sides,  patched  with  names.  AVith  much  diflicidty  I  got  a  vacant 
s|Kice  on  the  fourth  bench,  nearly  behind  the  Speaker,  almost  amongst 
the  Opposition  and  the  Anti-lvclbrmers. 

‘Lord  .John  Bussell  began  his  speech  at  six  o’clock.  Xcver  shall  I 
forget  the  astonishment  of  my  neighbours  as  he  developed  his  plan. 

*  A  peerage  was  subsc([ucntly  offered  by  Lord  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Burdett. 
He  was  gratified  by  the  offer,  but  declined  to  leave  the  House  of 
Commons. 

VOL.  CXXXIII.  NO.  CCLXXII. 
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Indeed,  ull  the  House  seemed  perfectly  astounded ;  and  when  he  read 
the  long  list  of  the  boroughs  to  be  either  wholly  or  partially  disfran¬ 
chised,  there  was  a  sort  of  wild  ironical  laughter,  mixed  with  expressions 
of  delight  from  the  ex-Ministers,  Avho  seemed  to  think  themselves  sure 
of  recovering  their  places  again  immediately.  Our  own  friends  were 
not  so  well  pleased.  Baring  Wall,  turning  to  me,  said,  “  They  are 
mad ;  they  are  mad  !  ”  and  others  made  use  of  similar  exclamations,— 
all  but  Sir  Kobert  Peel ;  he  looked  serious  and  angry,  as  if  he  had 
discovered  that  the  Miiristers,  by  the  boldness  of  their  measure,  had 
secured  the  support  of  the  country.  Lord  John  seemed  rather  to  play 
with  the  fears  of  his  audience  ;  and,  after  detailing  some  clauses  which 
seemed  to  complete  the  scheme,  smiled  and  paused,  and  siiid,  “  ^lore 
yet.”  This  “  more,”  so  well  as  I  recollect,  was  Schedule  B,  which  took  I 
away  one  member  from  some  boroughs  that  returned  two  previously.  I 
When  Lord  John  sat  down,  rve,  of  the  Mountain,  cheered  long  and  ‘ 
loud;  although  there  was  hardly  one  of  us  that  believed  such  a  scheme 
could,  bv  any  possibility,  become  the  law  of  the  land.  ... 

‘  We  all  huddled  away,  not  knowing  what  to  think — tlie  Anti-  j 
Keforiners  chuckling  w'ith  delight  at  what  they  .supiK)se(l  was  a  suicidal  ,| 
project,  and  the  friends  of  Ministers  in  a  sort  of  wonderment.  I  j| 
recollect  that  a  very  good  man,  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  brother  of  Lord  • 
Ciirrington’s,  causecl  much  amusement  by  sjiying  that  Kussell’s  sjeech  I 
made  his  hair  stand  on  end. 

‘Lord  llowick  and  others  a.sked  me  if  1  was  satisfied.  I  told  them 
I  did  not  know  what  to  sty  to  the  10/.  ijualitication  for  householders  in 
towns.  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  with  his  usual  quickness  and  siigacity,  took 
ctirc,  at  the  end  of  the  debate,  to  ttsk  lor  an  explanation  of  this  part  of 
the  scheme,  which,  certainly,  partook  more  of  disfranchisement  than 
any  other  reform,  .and  was  calculated  to  make  the  whole  plan  unjtopular. 

‘  Burdett  and  I  walked  home  together,  and  both  agreed  that  there 
was  very  little  chance  of  the  measure  being  carried.  We  thought  our 
Westmin.ster  friends  would  oppose  the  Id/,  qualificjition  cl.atise;  hut 
we  were  wrong ;  for,  calling  the  next  day  on  Mr.  Place,  we  found  him 
delighted  with  the  Bill,  and  were  told  that  all  our  supporters  were 
equally  pleased  with  it.  We  were  told  that  a  Westminster  public 
meeting  was  to  be  called  immediately,  to  thank  and  congratulate  the 
King.’  fVol.  ii.  pp.  77-79.)  f 

Wc  shall  not  attonij)!  to  follow  our  author  through  his 
animated  descriptions  of  the  debates  on  the  first  Keforin  Bill. 
Xothing  retains  less  of  its  original  life  than  a  Parliaiucntaiy 
discussion  in  the  pages  of  history.  The  scene  itself  is  J 
action — the  tone  of  the  sjreakers,  the  etnotion  of  the  audience, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  residt,  raise  the  feelings  of  those 
who  arc  jrresent  to  the  highest  lutch  of  excitement;  hut  the 
fire  is  soon  burnt  out,  and  but  little  remains  of  the  most  splendid 
displays  of  oratory  and  jrassion.  The  great  trial  of  strength 
came  at  last  on  General  Gascoyne  s  motion  that  the  number  of 
knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  for  England  and  Wales  ought 
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was  about  to  leave  them — never  to  return.  Tlie  firmness  of  the  King 
had  dispelled  the  last  illusion  of  the  Anti-Reformers,  who,  to  do  them 
justice,  did  not  give  way  until  all  resistance  was  hopeless.’  (Vol.  ii. 
pp.  10o-10r».) 

Oil  the  11th  of  August,  1831,  Sir  llcujamln  Ilobliousc  died 
and  his  sou  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  A  short  time  after¬ 
wards,  in  February  1832,  Lord  Althorp  tvas  authorised  by  the 
Cabinet  to  propose  to  8ir  .lohn  llobhouse  to  take  office  as 
Secretary  at  War.  The  office  was  not  particularly  .agreeable 
to  him,  ■  especially  as  he  stood  committed  to  strong  opinions 
against  flogging  in  the  army.  lJut  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
friends  and  to  the  p.arty  jire vailed,  and  he  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment  to  their  great  satisfaction  The  King  gave  him  a 
most  gracious  reception  when  he  kissed  hands  and  said,  ‘  1 
‘  trust  your  manners  will  be  as  jileasing  in  intercourse  on 
‘  public  matters,  as  your  father  was  iii  private  life.’  He 
was  then  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  usual  forma¬ 
lities.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  this  proposal  of  office  by 
T.,ord  Althorp  was  aecomjianied  by  a  positive  assurance  that 
Mi  tiistrrs  woohl  earn/  the  Reform  liill,  though  their  own 
tenure  of  office  was  not  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  jiosition 
of  Lord  (Jrey  and  his  colleagues  was  peculiar  and  even  unpi^ 
cedented.  They  had  not  the  ordinary  resource  of  Avithdrawing 
from  office.  They  stood  pledged  to  the  country  to  carry  the 
measure,  wliich  implied  that  they  Avere  bound  to  employ  the 
means  necessary  to  carry  it.  liut  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
those  means  they  Averc  not  at  all  agreed  among  themselves,  as 
llobhouse  soon  found  out.  Although  he  Avas  not  in  the 
Cabinet,  the  assurance  given  him  by  Lord  Althorp  gave  him 
a  right  to  insist  on  the  adoption  of  decisive  measures,  and 
throughout  this  critical  period  he  advocated  Avith  great  energy 
the  creation  of  I’ecrs  as  indispensable  to  ensure  the  result 
The  folloAving  Important  conversation  explains  his  position:— 

‘  Tlic  House  of  (.'oimiions  met  at  tAvelvc  tlie  next  day  ( 1 1  th  Februar}). 
(Joing  doAAii  to  ^Vestminster,  I  met  Lord  IIoAvick,  avIio  siiid  lie  AA’anted 
to  speak  Avith  me ;  and,  accordingly,  avc  Avalked  together  for  some  time. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  Avith  his  father  the  night 
belbre,  and  that  Lord  Gny  still  hesitated  about  creating  I’cers  previously 
to  the  second  reading.  Lord  HoAvicksaid  that  his  father  AA  as  not  aware  j 
of  the  conseepieiices  of  rejecting  the  Bill;  and  that,  in  fact,  he  Avnsnot 
aAvarc  even  of  the  panimount  imjiortance  of  the  measure  itself,  and 
confessed  that,  had  he  knoAvn  Avhat  Avould  ensue,  Avonld  never  hare 
embarked  in  it.  Lord  Grey  added,  that,  up  to  a  certain  time,  he  and 
jdl  the  Cabinet  Averc  resolved  upon  the  creation  of  Peers;  but  that 
Brougham  fell  ill,  and  then  took  fright,  Avhich  Avas  communicated  to 
Lord  Grey.  Noav  Lord  Brougham  had  recovered  from  his  panic,  and 
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Lord  Grey  had  lus  doubts.  He  was  most  decidedly  adverse  to  swamping 
the  peerage,  and  desired  to  retire  from  office.  He  did  not  seem  awart; 
that  he  could  not  do  that  without  losing  his  character,  and  risking  the 
ruin  of  the  country.  Lord  Howick  concluded  by  begging  me  to  call 
on  his  father,  tind  state  my  opinion.  I  said,  “  I  woxild  do  so ;  ”  and 
added  that,  “  if  the  Bill  xvns  allowed  to  be  lost,  I  .should  consider  that 
the  Cabinet  had  broken  its  pledge  with  me,  mtide  through  Lord  Althorp. 
and  that  I  should  bo  wantonly  sacriticod.”  Lord  Howick  a.ssented  to 
this  view,  and  repeated  his  entretities  that  I  would  .see  Lord  Grey  at 
cnee — not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Some  of  the  young  men  who  were 
to  be  called  to  the  Upper  House  had  begun  to  cool ;  others  might  refuse, 
and  it  would  take  some  time  to  make  out  a  fresh  list.  I  replied  that  1 
should  prefer  a  meeting  of  iMembers  of  Parliament  to  advise  Lord  Grey. 
Lord  Howick  remarked  that  his  father  would  not  like  that ;  he  would 
call  it  dictation,  and  would  prefer  friendly  advice  given  privately.  I 
confess  I  was  mightily  surprised,  and  not  a  little  alarmed,  that  a  mar. 
with  so  much  power,  so  much  honesty,  and  so  much  intellect,  should  be 
so  indifferent  to  his  own  glory  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
I  went  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  had  a  long  conversiition  with  him. 
He  felt  SIS  I  did;  and  wrote  to  Lord  Grey.  He  told  me  that  I  ought  to 
nave  myself,  and  resign  ollice  the  moment  I  discovered  that  it  was 
intended  to  risk  the  loss  of  the  Bill,  by  not  doing  thsit  which  the 
Aduiinistnition  had  the  power  of  doing.  Sir  Frsmeis  added  “  that 
taking  this  course  might,  jierhaps,  destroy  the  Government;  but  the 
fault  would  not  be  mine.  To  wicritice  me  wcidd  not  s:ive  them,  nor 
ought  they  to  be  saved.” 

‘  This  day  I  dined  at  the  Speaker’s — my  first  Ministerial  dinner.  I 
sat  between  Charles  Grant  and  Poulctt  Thompson,  and  had  some  serious 
talk  with  them  both,  and  told  them  what  I  had  re.solved  to  do.  Taking 
Grant  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Sus.sex’s  conversa^iione  (of  F.R.S.)  at 
Kensington,  I  told  him  I  should  go  to  Lord  Grey  before  the  Council  the 
next  day,  and  would  resign  office  if  I  was  not  assured  that  the  Bill  was 
to  be  carried.  He  said  I  was  (juite  right.  I  spoke  to  him,  as  one  of 
the  Cabinet,  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  unreserve,  for  I  felt  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  take  .some  decisive  stej).  I  thought  the 
creation  of  Peers,  were  it  ever  so  objectionable,  was  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  consequences  of  rejecting  the  Bill,  and  bringing  back 
the  old  set  and  the  old  system. 

‘The  next  day. I  called  on  Lord  Durham.  He  told  me  that  on  the 
previous  Thursday  he  had,  through  Lady  Durham  and  Lady  Grey, 
conveyed  to  Lord  Grey  his  intention  of  resigning,  unless  the  Bill  was 
made  quite  safe  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords.  He  a.ssured  me  that,  when  he 
persuaded  me  to  accept  office,  everything  was  decided  upon.  As  many 
Peers  as  were  thought  requisite  were  to  be  made,  either  at  once,  or  by 
degrees;  and  on  this  the  whole  Cabinet  seemed  determined,  but 
Brougham’s  illness  made  him  flinch,  and  his  flinching  raised  doubts  in 
Lord  Grey ;  and  both  together  revived  the  hesitation  in  that  portion  of 
the  Cabinet  that  had  originally  objected  to  the  creation  of  Peers.  It 
seemed  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  although  as  strong  for  Reform  as 
any  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  still  very  averse  to  the  creation  of 
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Peers.  Lord  Melbonrne  also  was  against,  also  Lord  Palmerston ;  and, 
strongest  ol'  all,  John  IJiissell — a  discovery  which,  Lord  Durham  s.aid, 
he  had  made  only  a  tlay  or  two  ago.  'I'hc  others  were  i'or  the  creation, 
Lonl  Holland  strongly.  Stanley  (so  long  .as  Lord  (Jrey  approved)  also 
tor  it.  Lord  (roderich  very  manl'ully ;  also  Clraham,  .and  (Iraiit,  and 
Durh.am.  These,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Prime  ^Minister, 
were,  of  course,  a  miijority.  However,  when  the  Lord  Chancellor 
seemed  to  waver,  matttn-s  took  another  turn;  hut  when  ho  hecame 
right  iigsiin,  their  prosjwcts  improved.’  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  1711-182.) 

Lord  Durham,  whose  cttnfidcnce  in  liis  fathcr-iii-hiw  wtis 
limited,  and  who  was  irritated  heeause  he  did  not  get  as  much  ! 
credit  for  liis  own  share  in  the  Hill  as  he  thought  he  de.scrved,  ( 
confirmed  these  particulars,  and  tiddcd  that  the  C'ahinet  was  i 
not  kept  together  without  the  greatest  difficulty.  Lord  I 
Althorp  allayed  Hobhouse’s  apprehensions  by  assuring  him 
that  ‘  Hrougham  and  I  will  go  out  also,  unless  we  have  a 
‘  moral  certainty  of  carrying  the  measure ;  ’  and  he  seemed 
pleased  with  this  chance  of  quitting  ottice.  Hut  to  this  Hob- 
house  replied  that  ‘  if  it  was  generally  suspected  he  might 
‘  have  carried  the  measure,  and  would  not  do  it,  he  would  be 
‘  stoned  in  the  streets ;  and  if  the  other  party  came  in  there 
‘  was  no  small  chance  of  his  coming  to  the  scaffold.’  Althorp 
calmly  rejoined,  ‘  1  think  so,  too ;  1  have  long  thought  so.’ 
I’pon  another  occasion  Lord  Althorj*  c(mcludcd  a  similar  con¬ 
versation  by  saying : — 

‘  That  he  would  (j.arry  the  Bill,  hut  ho  would  not  promise  to  remain  in 
j)Ower  afterwards.  1  lo  talked  very  conlidcntially  of  his  own  repugnance 
to  office,  and  declared  that  “  it  destroyed  all  his  ha[)pincss ;  ”  adding 
that  “he  had  removed  his  pistols  from  his  bedroom,  fearing  that  he 
might  shoot  himself.”  Such  are  the  secrets  of  the  Immau  breast! 
Who  could  have  innagined  that  this  could  ever  h.avo  entered  into  tlie 
head  of  the  cool,  tlie  iinperturhalde,  the  virtuous  Althorp  ?  It  served, 
however,  to  increase  my  alarm  as  to  the  great  (juestion  itself,  and  I 
urged,  in  every  way,  the  necessity  of  adding  to  the  peerage.  I  le  assured 
me  that  “this  would  lx;  done,  if  it  were  indispensdjle.  If  I  doubted 
him,  I  had  better  see  Lord  Grey,  and  learn  the  liict  from  him.  He 
woidd  give  me  his  word  that  all  I  wanted  woidd  be  done.  The  Bill 
would  ])ass.”  I  took  my  leave  of  this  excellent  man  Avith  grc-iter 
admiration  of  him  than  ever.’  (Vol.  ii.  j).  187.) 

Yet  one  more  of  these  most  remarkable  interviews  : — 

‘  Althorp  siiid,  “  I  must  decide  what  I  will  do — resign,  because  my 
colleagues  will  not  make  Pecu’s ;  or  stand  the  risk  Avith  them.  If  the 
latter,  and  Ave  are  beaten,  I  can  never  shoAV  my  lace  again.  If  the 
former,  I  knoAV  the  (Jovernuient  is  dis.solved,  and  the  Bill  is  lost,  and 
perhaps  a  revolution  ensues.  I  tell  you  ”  (added  the  excellent  man, 
Avith  much  feeling  and  earnestness)  “  I  have  long  felt  that  uncontrollable 
circumstances  Avere  advancing  me  lo  a  jwsition  to  Avhich  my  capjicity  is 
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unequal ;  and  I  now  feel  that  I  have  not  the  mind  wliich  is  required  for 
a  man  in  my  station.  1  do  not  allude  to  my  conduct  in  Parliament. 
There,  1  think,  I  have  succeeded  in  a  line  altogether  new  and  untried 
Itefore.  I  allude'  to  my  management  out  of  the  House,  and  more 
esjjecially  in  consulting  with  my  colleagues.  Then  I  find  I  have  not 
chanacter  enough  for  the  great  emergency  out  of  which  we  are  to 
e.vtricate  ourselve.s.”  .  .  . 

‘  I  told  him  that,  if  he  threatened  to  resign  unless  Peers  were  made 
before  the  second  reading,  the  Cabinet  tvould  yield.  “  I  do  not  know 
that,”  said  he;  “  they  would  rather  go  out  with  me;  and  then  comes  a 
revolution;  .and,  ho  then  a*ddcd  gravely,  “I  do  not  know  whether  I 
uught  not  to  make  matters  easier  by  shooting  myself.”  “  For  God’s 
sake !  ”  saitl  1,  “  shoot  anybody  else  you  like.”  ’  ( Vol.  ii.  j»p.  I'J.S,  PJ'J.) 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  after  the  publication  of 
Lord  Grey’s  correspondence  with  William  IV.,  tve  doubt 
whether  it  is  known  how  critical  the  state  of  aflfairs  was  at  that 
moment  and  how  intense  the  differences  in  the  Cabinet  had 
become.  Let  us  vary  the  narrative  by  a  more  pleasing 
picture : — 

‘  On  the  following  Monday  (2fith  March)  I  dined  at  Kensington  Palace 
with  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  p;oty  was  numerous:  Lord  Durh.am, 
Lord  and  Lady  Surrey,  the  Duke  of  .Somerset  and  Lady  C.  St.  Maur, 
Lord  Radnor,  Sir  dohn  Sebright,  the  Duke  and  Duclu'ss  of  Leinster, 
.ind  Sir  .John  Conroy.  The  Princess  Victoria  siit  on  lier  mother’s  right 
hand.  Sir  .John  (Jonroy,  the  Controller  of  ll.lt.II.’s  household,  sat  jit 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  Jjord  Durham  handed  the  Duchess  in  to 
dinner. 

‘The  young  Princess  (her  present  Majesty)  was  treated  in  every 
respect  like  a  grown-up  woman,  although  apparently  quite  a  child. 
Her  inatmers  were  very  pleasing  and  natural,  and  she  seemed  much 
amused  hy  some  conversjition  with  Lord  Durham,  a  manifest  favourite 
at  Kensington. 

‘  When  she  left  the  company  she  curtsied  round  very  prettily  to  all 
the  guests,  and  then  ran  out  of  the  room.  What  will  become  of  this 
young,  pretty,  unaffected  child  in  a  few,  few,  years  ? . 

‘  An  interval  of  thirty-three  years,  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years — 
some  of  them  in  very  difficult,  if  not  dangerous  times — and  the  greatest 
of  all  calamities  that  can  befall  a  woman  and  a  queen,  have  not  deprived 
her  of  the  smile,  the  kind  and  gracious  smile,  which  charmed  me  in 
those  long  bygone  days,  and  with  which  she  received  an  old  .servant 
and  subject  only  two  days  ago  [lath  May,  1805].’  (Vol.  ii.pp.  220,  221.) 

In  spite  of  Ilobhouse’s  distrust  of  the  amicable  interven¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Wharncliffe  and  Lord  Harrowby,  they  did  suc¬ 
ceed  in  carrying  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  But  this 
success  was  of  short  duration.  Lord  Melbourne  wisely  said, 

‘  it  was  not  all  over  yet ;  ’  and  on  the  first  division  in  Com¬ 
mittee  the  Government  wore  beaten.  Ministers  resigneil. 
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Sir  Jt)lm  had  liis  audience  to  take  leave  of  tlic  King,  wlio  told 
him  that  ‘  he  knew  he  had  too  much  property  to  lose  to  wish 
‘  for,  t)r  assist  in,  a  convulsion;  ’  to  which  the  Baronet  replial, 
that  ‘  His  ^lajesty  had  not  a  more  loyal  subject  than  himself.’ 

The  Duke  of  A\'cllington’s  attempt  to  form  a  Ministry 
broke  down  at  once,  as  everyone  knows,  but  the  first  great 
obstacle  to  it  was  Peel’s  refusal  to  join  it.  The  Duke  of 
AVellington  had  told  Alexander  Baring,  who  was  to  have 
been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  ‘  he  should  think  him. 

‘  self  unfit  to  crawl  on  earth  if  he  did  not  stand  by  the  King, 

‘  even  at  the  expense  of  his  own  consistency  ;  and  that  he  had 
‘  resolved  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill,  as  an  inevitable  measure, 

‘  in  all  its  main  jwovisions — indeed,  a  Bill,  ju’obably,  more  | 
‘  extensive  than  that  which  Lord  Grey  woidd  now  grant.'  * 
The  King  was  I’esolvcd  to  j)ass  the  Reform  Bill  and  made  that 
a  condition  of  giving  office  to  the  Duke ;  what  he  objected  to 
was  the  making  of  Peers.  Such  a  scheme  deserved  to  fail 
and  it  did  fail ;  but  it  cleared  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  I’eers  were  not  created.  ■ 

Sir  ,Iohn  Ilobhouse  was  not  a  mere  Intstuujs  Reformer,  nor 
did  he  confine  himself  to  supporting  the  legislative  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  he 
ap])lied  himself  with  great  energy  to  the  more  obscure  and 
difiicult  task  of  reform  in  his  own  office,  the  AVar  Department. 
He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assent  of  the  King  and  the  ! 
( -abinet  to  a  Pension  AV.arrant  which  reduced  the  chai’ges  on 
Avhat  was  termed  the  ‘  dead  list.’  He  abolished  sinecures  and 
induced  the  King  to  surrender  the  Governorships  of  Berwick 
and  Kinsale,  to  which  His  Majesty  wanted  to  appoint  two  of 
his  own  sons.  He  re.strictcd  flogging  in  the  army  to  certain 
defined  misdemeanours,  and  proposed  to  take  away  the  power  of 
flogging  from  regimental  courts-martial.  And  he  had  prepared 
a  scheme  for  the  reduction  of  the  land  forces  by  about  5,000 
men.  In  all  these  refoi’ms  he  had  to  encounter  the  steady 
resistance  of  Lord  Hill  and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  at  the 
Horseguards  and  an  opposition  scarcely  less  steady  from  the 
Prime  IVIinister.  Lord  Grey  used  language  that  convinced 
Ilobhouse  that  ‘he  had  another  Lord  Hill  to  de.al  with;’  and 
the  proposed  reduction  of  the  army  ended  in  an  augmentation, 
which  was  required  by  the  state  of  Ireland  and  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  AV^est  Indies  during 
the  critical  period  of  Slave  Emancipation. 

These  dist*u.ssions  rendered  the  ])osition  of  Sir  John  Iloh- 
house  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  him.  He  frequently  de¬ 
sired  to  resign,  but  was  dissuaded  by  Lord  Althorp,  who 
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old  threatened  to  go  out  with  him.  ]Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  recently 
dsh  brought  in  two  great  measures  for  the  reform  of  the  Irish 

ied,  Chureli  and  for  a  Coercion  Bill  in  Ireland,  w.as  equally  dis- 

If.’  satisfied  Avith  his  position  as  Irish  Secretary ;  and  it  Avas 

itiy  eventually  arranged  that  I  lohhouse  should  succeed  him  in  that 

[•eat  ottice.  On  the  28th  of  ^larch,  1833,  he  kissed  hands  on  this 

!  of  neAV  appointment.  But  he  Avas  not  destined  to  hold  it  long, 

lave  ll'ithin  a  month,  the  liadical  j)arty  brought  forward  a  pro- 

lim-  posal  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  and  AVindoAv  Taxes,  a 

ing,  measure  Avhich  Avas  highly  j)opular  Avith  the  AVestminster 

had  I  electoi’s  and  to  Avhich  Ilobhouse  himself  stood  committed.  lie 

ure,  *  declared  to  his  colleagues  that  he  could  not  vote  Avith  them  in 

[lore  I  opposing  the  Kesolution,  and  conscious  of  the  JiAvkAvardness  of 

int.’  his  ncAV  position,  he  resolved  to  resign  both  his  oflice  and  his 

that  scat.  This  honest  and  energetic  step  Avas  Avarmly  combated 

(1  to  by  his  friends  both  in  and  out  of  office  ;  but  he  Avas  convinced 

fail  in  his  oAvn  mind  that  he  Avas  right.  He  acted  on  his  convic- 

the  tions  ;  he  Avas  abused  by  both  parties  for  doing  so ;  ho  quitted 

his  office;  and  the  electors  of  AVestminster  repaid  his  man- 
nor  liness  and  consistency  by  electing  his  old  opponent  Colonel 
iUres  Evans  to  the  seat  he  had  vacated, 
he  Sir  .Tolm  Ilobhouse  did  not  return  to  office  under  Lord  Grey’, 
and  but  in  that  interval  a  transaction  occurred  to  Avhich  Ave  desire 
lent.  to  advert  more  particularly’  because  it  has  been  very  commonly 
the  I  misrepresented,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  very  able  and  excellent  man, 
's  on  the  late  Lord  Hatherton  (then  jMr.  Littleton),  Avho  succeeded 
4  and  Ilobhouse  as  Irish  Secretary ;  and  because  it  Avas  the  imme- 

AA'ick  diate  cause  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  The  reneAval  of 

ro  of  Lord  Grey’s  Irish  Coercion  Bill  in  the  folloAving  year,  1834, 

■rtain  ivas  debated  Avith  extreme  Avarmth.  The  ])OAvers  vested  in 

er  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  by  the  original  Act  Avere  extraordinary, 

pared  Lord  AVellesley  said  of  them,  that  they  Avere  ‘  far  more  formi<l- 

5,000  ‘  able  to  himself,  than  to  the  Irish  peoj)le,’  for  he  had  to  decide 

teady  on  the  propriety  of  exercising  them  ;  in  point  of  fact,  he  had 

t  the  not  exercised  them  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 

a  the  3rd  of  .Tuly,  1834,  as  is  stateel  by  Lord  Broughton,  O’Connell 

inced  and  Mr.  Littleton  contradicted  each  other  flatly,  and  the  Irish 

’  and  ,  Secretary  Avas  accused  of  great  imprudence,  or  something 
ation.  I  more,  in  having  made  a  communication  to  ( I’Connell  Avhich  he 
leces-  was  not  justified  in  making.  A  similar  statement  is  made  by 

luring  Lord  Palmerston  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  AV'illiam,  published 

by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  It  is  desirable  that  the  truth  should 
Hob-  be  accurately  knoAvn  on  this  subject,  and  as  Ave  have  before  us 

y  de-  the  whole  of  the  original  correspondence  that  passed  on  the 

,  Avho  occasion,  avc  are  enabled  Avith  certainty  to  relate  it. 
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A  Bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Act  in  all  its 
extent  was  contemplated,  when  Mi’.  Littleton  stated  to  Lord 
Wellesley,  then  Lord-lientenant  of  Ii’cland,  in  a  letter  dated 
IDth  . I line,  18:54,  that  in  his  opinion  the  Irish  Government  was 
not  likely  to  require  any  other  extraordinary  powers  than  those 
that  were  directed  against  agrarian  disturhances.  This  sugges- 
lion  was  made  at  the  instigation  ol‘  Lord  Brougham,  the 
Chancellor,  who  wrote  himself  to  Lord  AVellesley  to  the  same 
elfcet  on  the  same  day.  It  was  therefore  projiosed  to  omit  from 
the  Bill  the  elanscs  empowering  the  Lord-lieutenant  to  jiro- 
hihit  jmblie  meetings  and  the  court-martial  clauses,  Avhieli  [ 
constituted  half  the  Act,  from  a  belief  that  the  introduction  of  * 
these  clauses  would  endanger  the  jiassingof  the  Tithe  Bill,  and  | 
would  jirovoke  O’Connell  to  resort  to  agitation  and  opposition 
to  the  Government.  Lord  Wellesley  replied  to  this  letter  on 
the  21st  .lime:  ‘  1  entirely  agree  with  you,  and  have  written 
‘  to  Lords  Grey,  and  Brougham,  and  Melbourne  ac(*ordingly.’ 
He  did  so  write  in  a  very  able  and  important  ofiieial  despatch 
of  the  same  date.  The  same  policy  Avas  appi’ovcd  by  Black¬ 
burn,  the  Irish  Attorney-General.  I^ord  Melbourne  and  Lord 
Althorp  said  that  ‘  the  clauses  must,  Avithout  question,  be  given 
‘  up,  as  no  Cn)vernment  could  ask  I’arliament  lor  an  nneonsti- 
‘  tutional  jioAver  in  Ireland,  the  necessity  of  Avhieh  the  Lonl- 
‘  lieutenant  had  been  led  to  disclaim.’  But  they  appre¬ 
hended  that  Lord  Grey  AA-onld  strongly  oppose  this  concession, 
and  might  CA  cn  retire  if  it  Avere  pressed.  Lord  Althorp  added,  : 
however,  that  he  Avas  resolved  that  the  clauses  should  form  no 
])art  of  tlic  ncAv  Bill,  and  that  he  Avould  resign  sooner  than  allow 
them  to  be  rencAA'cd.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Littleton  asked  Lord 
Althorp,  Avhether,  as  O’Connell  Avas  about  to  enter  upon  a  new 
course  of  agitation  in  Ireland,  it  Avould  not  be  prudent  to  see  him 
and  apprise  him  that  the  precise  form  and  extent  of  the  measure 
Avere  not  decided  on.  J.ord  Althorp  coimirred  in  and  xanrtioneil 
this  step,  cautioning  Mr.  Littleton  not  to  commit  himself  by  i 
any  detail  to  O’Connell.  In  the  course  of  the  same  day 
( )’Connell  came  to  the  Irish  Office,  and  Mr.  Littleton  dissuaded 
him  from  any  unnecessary  excitation  of  the  jieojile  of  Ireland, 
until  he  should  have  seen  the  neAV  Coercion  Bill,  Avhich  AA’Ould 
be  reneAved  Avith  certain  limitations.  The  exact  terms  inAvhich 
Mr.  Littleton  made  this  communication  to  O’Connell  Avere  re- 
jiorted  by  himself  to  Lord  Wellesley  in  a  letter  of  the  4th 
fliily  to  the  folloAving  effect : — 

‘I  felt  so  entirely  satisfied  from  Lord  Altliorp’s  assurances  that  the 
measure  Avould  be  simply  confined  to  the  agnvrian  disturbances,  that  I 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  O’Connell  that  the  Irish  Government  Avas  of 
opinion  that  any  other  enactment  Avas  under  the  circumstances  unne- 
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pessary.  And  on  d’ConncH’s  ('xprossing  some  donlit  whether  others  in 
the  Caltinot  would  not  overrule  the  opinion  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  and 
myself,  I  added,  that  “  my  own  feeling  about  it  was  so  decided,  that  I 
did  not  think  it  possible  liw  me  to  vote;  for  the  measure  in  .any  otlitM- 
form  than  .as  direete<l  .against  .agrarian  distnrb.ances.”  I  .adtled  that  the 
moraont  tlu!  (luestion  was  definitively  settled,  he  should  be  informeih’ 

O'Connell  promised  to  reg.ard  this  (‘omnninic.ation  as  st  riotly 
confidential.  This  was  before  the  Cabinet  had  deliberated  on 
the  (picstion,  but  after  the  Cabinet  had  met,  Lord  Althoq>  in- 
ibnned  Mr.  liitflctoii  to  bis  surprise,  that  it  was  resolved  to 
renew  the  old  Bill  without  any  alteration,  as  Lord  (Jrey  would 
concede  nothing.  Lord  Althorp  said  nothing  more  of  his  own 
intention  to  resign. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  debate  on  the  Bill 
came  on  upon  the  3rd  tiuly.  O’Connell  did  not  hesitate  to 
betray  the  confidential  rommunic.ation  which  had  been  made 
to  biin,  and  charged  Mr.  Littk'ton  with  having  intentionally 
deceived  him  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  advantage  at  the 
AVexford  election.  lie  spoke  with  a  violence  and  grossness  which 
his  own  adherents  loudly  condemned.  On  the  following  day  Lord 
Brougham  defended  IMr.  Littleton  in  tlie  House  of  Lords,  and 
admitted  that  he  had  himself  been  in  conmumii'ation  with  L<»rd 
AVellesley  as  to  the  omission  of  the  obnoxious  clauses;  but 
Lord  (irey  made  IMr.  Littleton’s  position  untenable  by  per¬ 
mitting  it  to  be  believed  that  the  question  was  completely  settled 
at  the  time  when  O’Connell  had  been  told  that  it  was  unde¬ 
cided.  IMr.  Ijittleton  upon  this  addressed  his  resignation  to 
Lord  Grey  :  but  the  public  did  not  know,  nor  has  it  ever  been 
known  to  this  day,  that  in  counselling  Lord  AVellesley  to  re¬ 
commend  to  Lord  Grey  the  omission  of  the  clauses,  he  was 
acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  concurred  in 
by  many  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  that  for  his  communication  with 
(i’Connell  he  h.ad  the  express  authority  of  Lord  Althorp,  then 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  manager  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  measure  in  that  House. 

Lord  Althorp  w  as  so  dissatisfied  Avith  his  own  position  in  this 
affair,  that  he  resolved  to  retire  from  the  Govennnent.  He 
did  so,  but  this  event  led  to  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the 
Administration,  as  Lord  Grey  declared  that  with  a  division  of 
(•pinion  in  the  Cabinet  on  this  question,  and  without  Lord 
Althorp,  he  was  unable  to  carry  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
In  explaining  the  cause  of  his  own  resignation.  Lord  Althorp 
stated  that  he  had  authorised  Mr.  Littleton’s  communication 
‘  to  O’Connell,  Avith  an  injunction  of  due  caution.’  Mr.  Little¬ 
ton  contented  himself  Avith  declaring  that  ‘  he  had  acted  on  an 
‘  authority  on  Avhich  lie  thought  he  could  rely.’  IMr.  Littleton 
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may  have  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion  in  his  conversation 
with  O’Connell.  Hut  nothing  could  justify  O’Connell’s  use  of 
a  confidential  communication.  And,  after  what  had  passed, 
we  think  that  Lord  Althorp  shoidd  have  resigned  (as  he  had 
said  he  would),  rather  than  assent  to  the  introduction  of  such 
clauses,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  affair  had  degenci*ated  into 
a  scandalous  altercation.  Lord  Grey  justified  his  own  refusal 
to  concede  anything  on  the  ground  of  a  private  letter  from 
l.<ord  ^Velleslcy.  Hut  that  letter  was  Avritten  some  days 
previous  to  the  official  letter  of  the  21st  tlune,  Avhich  formally 
e.\pressed  a  contrary  opinion.  Lord  Grey’s  persistence  in  an 
unqualified  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Act,  in  spite  of  the  Lord- 
lieutenant’s  disclaimer  of  its  necessity,  Avas  fed  by'  his  resent-  | 
ment  against  O’Connell,  Avho  had  covered  him  Avith  the  most  * 
foul-mouthed  abuse,  and  by'  jealousy  of  his  colleagues,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Lord  Hrougham,  Avhom  he  kncAv  to  counsel  con¬ 
cession,  and,  as  he  thought,  for  a  sinister  purpose — a  suspicion 
Avhich  Avas  in  this  instance  quite  unfounded. 

To  complete  this  narrative  of  the  causes  Avhich  led  to  the  | 
dissolution  of  Lord  Grey’s  Government,  it  should  be  added 
that  Lord  Althoi’p  declined  to  take  office  in  the  ncAV  Cabinet 
formed  by  Lord  ^lelbournc,  on  the  ground  that  he  could  not 
separate  himself  from  ]\lr.  Littleton,  and  told  the  King  so. 
The  ceremony  of  kissing  hands  of  the  Ncav  jMinistry  Avas 
delayed  in  consequence.  On  being  acquainted  Avith  this 
generous  resolution  of  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Littleton  also  con¬ 
sented  to  resume  his  office  as  Irish  Secretary,  Avhich  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  fill  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  followini; 
November.*  The  Irish  Hill  Avas  rencAved  Avithout  the  clause!! 
Avhich  had  given  rise  to  this  crisis;  but  O’Connell  Avas  not 
appeased  and  rencAved  his  attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Although  Sir  John  Ilobhouse  A\-as  not  in  Parliament  at  this 

*  A  short  time  before  his  death,  the  late  Lord  Ilatherton  placed  in 
our  hands  a  manuscript  volume  containing  a  full  narratiA’C  of  this 
transaction  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  the  original  corres|X)ndence 
bound  up  Avith  it.  This  volume  Avas  read  by  Mr.  Fazakerley,  Lord 
Macaulay,  and  the  Jlarquis  of  Lansdowne,  Avho  corroborated  it.  We 
have  thought  that  the  present  occtision  is  a  suitable  one  for  adverting  I 
to  the  subject,  as  the  liicts  are  not  accurately  stated  in  Lord  liroughton’s 
recollections,  and  Avere  probably  unknoAvn  to  him  as  he  Avas  not  in  Par- 
li.ament  at  that  moment.  The  exact  circumstances  Avhich  led  to  the 
dis.sohition  of  Lord  Grey’s  Government  have  not  been  related  before 
Avith  equal  distinctness.  We  have  adhered  in  this  succinct  account  of 
them  to  the  Avoi  ds  of  the  Memoir,  now  before  us. 
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moment,  Lord  ]\Ielbourne  immediately  offered  him  a  place  in 
the  new  Cabinet  as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Nottingham.  On  the 
19th  July,  18.34,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  with 
many  warm  greetings  from  friends  on  all  sides,  but  the  plea- 
santestwas  that  of  Henry  Warburton — a  man  more  distinguished 
for  integrity  of  purpose  than  for  genial  manners.  He  crossed 
the  House,  and  said  to  Hobhousc,  ‘  Don’t  you  recollect  that 
‘  the  last  thing  you  said  to  me  before  you  left  Parliament  was, 

‘  “  Honest  man  ?”  That  is  what  I  say  to  you,  now  that  we  meet 
‘  again.’  The  new  Ministry  was  however  of  short  duration.  It 
had  already  been  beaten  in  both  Houses ;  and  it  was  dissolved  in 
Xovember  by  the  act  of  William  IV.,  who  took  advantage  of 
herd  Althorp’s  elevation  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  to  rid  himself  of  a  Government  he  disliked,  and 
to  try  the  darigerous  experiment  of  naming  their  successors. 
The  princii)al  incident  which  occurred  in  this  short  interval 
Tvas  the  bui’ning  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  16th 
October,  which  was  of  the  greater  interest  to  Sir  John  Hob¬ 
housc,  as  the  charge  of  the  i)ublic  buildings  lay  with  the 
department  of  Avhich  he  was  for  a  short  time  the  head. 

In  the  contest  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  short  Administration  of  183d,  Sir  John  Hobhousc  took 
no  conspicuous  j)art.  The  severest  domestic  anxiety  and  afflic¬ 
tion  of  his  life  was  pressing  u|)on  his  mind,  and  on  the  3rd  of 
April  Lady  Jidia  Hobhousc,  who  had  been  to  him  a  most  affec¬ 
tionate  wife  and  devoted  companion,  breathed  her  last  in  his 
arms.  Within  five  days  of  this  melancholy  event  Sir  Robert 
Peel  resigned,  and  the  imperative  necessity  of  resuming  his 
part  in  public  affairs  compelled  Hobhousc  to  turn  from  his 
private  soitows  to  his  political  duties.  The  formation  of  the 
second  ^lelbourne  Government  is  thus  related : — 

‘The  King  did  not  send  for  anyone  on  the  day  (Wednesday,  April  8) 
that  Peel  resigned.  Oir  TImrsday  he  sent  for  Lord  Grey,  but  did  not 
commission  him  to  form  a  Government ;  lie  only  asked  advice  as  to 
whom  lie  should  send  lor.  Lord  Grey  recommended  Ijords  Lansdow'nu 
and  Melbourne.  The  King  ditl  not  send  for  them  until  the  next  day 
(Friday),  when  they  went  to  the  I’alace,  accompanied  by  Lord  Grey  ; 
but  the  King  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  ask  cither  of  them  to  form  :i 
Government.  I  Ic  only  talked  of  a  coalition  of  parties,  which  they  declared 
impossible,  and  referred  to  the  recent  Resolution  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Both  Lords  Lansdownc  and  Melbourne  held  very  decisive  lan¬ 
guage  on  this  point.  On  Saturday  the  King  siw  Lord  ^lelbourne  alone, 
nnd  requested  him  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Government.  Lord 
M.said  he  could  not  give  a  decisive  answer  until  he  had  consulted  some 
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friends  as  to  tlic  materials  for  ibrming  a  Cabinet.  Somo  didieultiea 
were  stiirted  by  Spring  Kice,  who,  to  iny  surprise,  objeeted  to  beloii" 
to  an  A(lmini^tration  dependent  on  the  liadieals  for  supj)ort.  It 
apjwared  that  onr  friend  had  written  some  foolish  letter  to  that  ell'ect 
to  his  Cambridge  supporters.  II  is  scruples,  however,  gave  way  to  tin; 
urgent  exhortiitions  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  insisted  upon  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  attempting  to  ibrm  a  Ministry.  lint  it  was  not  until 
Sunday  afternoon  that  Lord  Melbourne  consented  to  undertake  the 
task,  and  sent  Ibr  Lord  John  Jiussell,  who  was  at  Woburn,  and  had 
been  married  only  the  day  before.  On  IMonday  there  was  some  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  basis  of  the  jiropjsed  Cabinet.  The  differences 
lefeired  to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Household  and  the  creation  of 
Peers.  1 1  is  Majesty  gave  way ;  everything  appeared  to  be  going  on  ^ 
smoothly,  and  on  Tuesday  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any 
other  difficulties  would  bo  maile.  On  Wednesday,  however,  eaine  a  | 
long  letter,  of  .six  pages,  about  O’Connell  and  Ihinie,  and,  above  all, 
iibout  the  ap[)ropriatit>n  of  Church  revenues,  to  which  II.  M.  protested 
he  could  not  consent.  Lord  M.  wrote  a  short  and  very  decisive  answer, 
and  immediately  went  to  St.  James' .s.  He  told  H.  AI.  that  he  would 
not  submit  to  have  anyone  excluded,  but  that  there  was  no  intention 
of  employing  cither  Hume  or  O’Connell.  He  told  the  King  that  lie 
must  do  one  of  three  things  : — 1st.  Act  on  the  Kesoluticn  of  the  House  ^ 
of  Commons,  with  a  new  Cabinet.  2nd.  t)ppose  the  Resolution  with  ' 
the  old  Cabinet,  or  a  similar  Cabinet,  and  with  the  presi-nt  Parliament  I 
.‘>rd.  Dissolve  the  Parliament.  The  King  sjiid  that  it  wotdd  bo  iitndness  I 
to  dissolve  I’arlianient  now,  and  he  seemed  sjiti.sficd  with  Lord  Mel-  1 
bourne’s  explanation.  Put,  shortly  after  H.  M.  left  the  Palace,  came  1 
another  letter  from  him,  urging  the  ])ro[iriety  of  <iuietinghis  .scruples  as  I 
to  the  violation  of  the  Coronation  <  )ath,  by  consenting  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  Church  projicrty  to  secular  purposes,  and  projwsing  that  the 
fifteen  Judges  should  be  comsidted  thereupon.  In  con.secjuence  of  this 
jiroposjd  it  was  agreed  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  further 
adjourned  to  Saturday.  Lord  Alelbournc  strongly  fibjected  to  consult¬ 
ing  the  Judges,  and  tlie  King  gave  up  that  jiroposid,  but  recommended 
that  he  should  ask  the  opinion  of  Lord  Jjyndhur.st.  Lord  AI.  .slid  that 
he  would  not  advi.se  .such  a  .step,  but,  if  H.  AI.  chose  to  take  it,  he 
could.  Accordingly,  the  King  wrote  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Melbourne 
saw  the  letter.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  II 1-11 G.) 

To  such  a  (jucstioii,  us  ini'rht  well  he  supposetl,  Lord  Lyiul- 
hurst  positively  rcliised  to  "ivc  any  answer.  Some  diseussimi 
('tisued  as  to  the  distribution  of  olhees.  Lord  Palincr.ston  in¬ 
sisted  on  haviiio;  the  Foreign  OfKee,  whieh  Imrd  Melbourne 
had  destined  for  Lord  John  Knssell ;  and  llohhonse  relused  to 
return  to  the  War  Office,  failing  whieh  he  was  induced  to  accept 
the  Presidency  of  the  Hoard  of  Control,  and  thus  he  again 
entered  the  Cabinet.  It  must  he  admitted  that  he  had  no 
previous  qualifications  for  the  office  of  Indian  Minister,  but 
he  brought  to  bear  on  it  his  great  natural  sense  of  justice  and 
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knowledge  of  the  woidd ;  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  the  ‘  Chairs,’  as  they  were  ealled  ;  and  he  direeted  his  de¬ 
partment  with  energy  and  independence,  lie  continued  to  fill 
that  office  under  successive  AVhig  governments  for  about  twelve 
years  ;  and  finally  relin(|uished  it  in  1852.  When  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne’s  arrangements  Avere  eom])leted,  Hobhouse  told  the 
Premier  that  he  thought  his  Cabinet  Avas  not  so  Liberal  as 
his  former  administrations.  Lord  Melbourne  replied  that  some 
])eople  told  him  it  Avas  too  Jacobinical.  An  attempt  Avas  made, 
but  in  vain,  to  induce  the  ucav  Premier  to  send  Lord  Durham  to 
Ireland.  He  Avas  aj)j)ointed  to  the  Embassy  of  8t.  Petersburg. 

Whatever  Avas  its  original  character  and  ])rospects,  this 
Administration  Avas  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
modem  parliamentary  history  of  this  country.  It  lasted  for 
six  years- and-a-half — it  survived  tAvo  dissolutions  of  Parliament 
—it  closed  the  reign  of  William  IV.  and  inaugurated  the  reign 
of  Vieforia — it  gradually  allayed  the  agitation  Avhich  lingered 
after  the  great  Reform  tempest  of  1832 — it  carried  a  large 
mimber  of  useful  and  important  measures  against  a  ])0Avcrfnl 
OpiH)sition,  headed  by  such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst — it  subdued  the  revolt  of 
Canada  and  intrcKluccd  a  ucav  and  beneficent  era  of  Colonial 
Government  —  it  established  and  maintained  the  ascentlency 
of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  England  —  secured  Constitutional 
Government  in  Spain,  and  triumphantly  encountered  one  of 
the  crises  of  the  l*iastern  question — and  in  its  closing  hours  it 
raised  that  standard  of  freedom  of  commerce,  Avhich  Avas  ere  long 
to  Avin  over  to  its  cause  the  most  eminent  of  its  former  op[io- 
nents.  Yet  this  long  and  faithful  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nation  began  under  circumstances  the  most  discouraging. 
The  Avorking  majority  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Avas  estimated  at  only  ttnenty-secen  votes,  and  amongst 
these  Avere  reckoned  not  a  fcAv  members  of  extreme  opinions  or 
disappointed  expectations,  Avhose  support  could  not  be  relied 
oil,  and  Avho  used  their  accidental  importance  to  jircss  heavily  on 
their  leaders.  In  the  Lords  the  majority  against  Lord  Alel- 
bounie  amounted  nearly  to  ouv  kimdretl ,  restrained  only  by  the 
prudence  and  patriotism  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  inflamed 
on  the  other  hand  by  the  bitter  eloquence  and  factious  ingenuity 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  I.<ord  Brougham,  Avho  Averc  noAv  united 
by  a  common  hatred  of  those  in  poAver.  Lord  Wharncliffe  said 
one  day  to  the  vindictive  ex-Chaiicellor ‘  Why,  hoAv  you  t/o 
‘  on  Avith  your  old  friends  !  ’  ‘  Yes,’  said  Brougham,  ‘  and  so  I 
‘  Arill  go  on  till  they  go  off.’  The  aversion  and  animosity  of 
the  King  to  his  ucav  Ministers  Avere  ojieii  and  undisguised. 
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The  extravagant  occurrenoes  whieh  had  taken  ])lace  since  the 
15th  Xoveinber,  1834,  were  the  result  of  His  Majesty’s  own 
infatuation,  and  he  keenly  resented  the  ignominious  position  in 
which  the  failure  of  his  attcin])t  to  bring  back  the  Tories  had 
left  him.  Lord  iMelbonrnc  had  not  the  reputation,  at  that 
time,  of  a  great  statesman.  Ilis  pococurante  manner  and  his 
utter  indifterence  to  disjday,  led  men  to  think  less  highly  of 
him  than  he  deserved.  But  the  truth  is  that  no  minister  ever 
showed  more  consummate  tact,  temper,  and  unselfishness  than 
he  displayed  throughout  this  difficult  period.  He  had  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Court  (under  King  William),  with  his  col- 
leagues,  and  with  Parliament.  lie  surmounted  them  with 
admirable  dexterity ;  and  he  Avas  rewarded  for  his  loyal  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  later  years  of  his  Administration  l)y  the  fullest 
confidence  and  regard  which  a  youthful  and  Ingenuous  Sove¬ 
reign,  Avho  apjjreciatcd  his  wortli  as  it  deserved,  could  bestow, 
'fhe  history  of  the  Melbourne  Administration  will  ever  have  a 
])eculiar  interest  for  the  people  of  this  country  and  for  the 
World,  because  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  (lovernmentto  surround 
the  throne  Avhen  (iueen  Victoria  ascended  it.  That  incident 
threw  a  romantic  interest  over  the  monarchy,  which  has  long 
survived  the  party  struggles  of  the  hour.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  an  auspicious  day,  and  the  i)lacc  in  history  of  those  who 
bore  a  part  in  it,  is  greater,  perliaps,  than  they  themselves  or 
their  immediate  contemporaries  imagined.  Sir  J(dm  I  lobhousc 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  these  Ministers ;  and  the 
record  he  has  left  of  that  period  will  be  of  no  inconsiderable 
use  hereafter  to  future  historians. 

It  so  ha])pcncd  that  the  very  first  step  of  authority  Avliich 
the  new  Cabinet  Avere  called  upon  to  take,  lay  in  the  Indian 
department.  Sir  liobcrt  I’ccl  had,  Avith  needless  haste, 
selected  one  of  his  oavii  adherents, "Lord  Heytesbury,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Lord  William  Bcntinck  in  the  Governor-generalship  of 
India,  then  about  to  become  vacant.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  Hobhousc  brought  before  his  colleagues  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cancelling  thi.s  nomination,  Avhich  they  decided  to  do, 
and  the  first  communication  of  the  ncAv  Indian  jMinistcr  to  the 
King  AA'as  to  advise  His  Majesty  to  revoke  an  a])pointnicnt 
Avhich  Avas  already  signed  upon  the  recommendation  of  thejwe- 
ceding  Government.  The  King  I'cluctantly  consented.  The 
‘  Chairs  ’  of  the  East  India  Company  protested  against  Avhat 
they  called  an  ‘  act  of  power.’  Curiously  enough,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  present  C’abinct  Avas  called  upon  at  one  of  its  first 
meetings  to  entertain  the  same  question.  Lord  Mayo  had  been 
ai)pointed  to  the  Governor-Generalship  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  had 
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actually  started  for  Calcutta  before  the  office  was  vacant.  The 
appointment  might  have  been  revoked.  But  it  was  Avisely  and 
properly  determined  to  confirm  it,  and  the  result  of  Lord  Mayo’s 
administration  has  amply  justified  that  decision. 

AVhile  Ministers  Avere  floundering  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  great  measures,  such  as  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  Reform,  Avhich  seemed  to  crush  their  feeble  majority,  the 
King  broke  out  on  every  occasion  Avith  great  vehemence  against 
them ;  he  Avas  in  fact  labouring  Avith  an  alarming  degree  ot 
mental  excitement. 

‘June  27.  D.N.  49. — In  DoAvning  Street,  Russell  told  me  of  a 
singular  conversation  that  he  had  had  Avitli  the  King  about  the  Militia. 
H.  M.  said  that  Lord  Chatham  introduced  the  Militia  Bill  against  the 
Avishes  of  George  II.,  but  that  George  III.  liked  the  Militia ;  and, 
added  II.  M.,  so  did  he,  and  he  should  disapprove  of  any  plan  that 
rendered  the  staff  of  it  less  prepared  for  active  service.  He  Avould 
prefer  calling  out  the  Militia,  and  embodying  them.  Russell  said  that 
Avould  cost  too  much.  The  people  and  the  Parliament  did  not  care 
about  foreign  politics,  and  thought  any  measures  for  d((fending  England 
unnecessary.  “  Very  true,  my  Lord,”  said  the  King ;  “  and  that  is 
“Avhat  I  call  penny  Avise  and  pound  foolish.”  II.  M.  then  Avent  on  to 
speak  of  Russia,  and  sjiid  that  he  had  heard  there  AA'as  an  army  of 
100,000  liussians  ready  for  embarkation  in  the  Baltic ;  and  he  added, 
“IdonotknoAV  hoAv  you  feel,  my  Lord;  but  I  OAvn  they  make  me 
shake  in  my  shoes.”  The  King  then  remarked  that,  if  France  inter¬ 
fered  Avith  an  army  in  Spain,  there  Avould  be  an  united  force  of 
Austrians,  Prussians,  and  Ru.ssians  on  the  Rhine  in  a  month,  and  in, 
another  month,  they  Avould  march  to  Paris.  Russell  told  the  King 
that  he  had  no  fear  of  French  intervention,  but  that  he  thought  the 
French  Government  unsuible.  “  Yes,  my  Lord,”  said  the  King,  “  and 
that  is  because  they  have  not  an  honest  man  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the 
Ministers  intrigue.  There  is  this  difference  betAveen  England  and 
France.  Here  Ave  may  differ  on  certain  points;  you  and  I  may  differ; 
but  we  all  of  us  mean  Avell,  and  have  but  one  object.  I  have  my 
vieAvs  of  things,  and  I  tell  them  to  my  Ministers.  If  they  do  not  adopt 
them,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  have  done  my  duty.”  ’  (Vol  iii.  pp.  142, 
143.) 

Indeed,  his  language  sometimes  became  excessively  violent^ 

‘I  heard  from  all  quarters  that  H.  M.  Avas  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
I  ment.  This  Avas  not  all  Ave  kncAV  of  the  Royal  disinclination  to  us ; 

on  Saturday,  July  11,  in  Downing  .Street,  Lord  Melbourne  ad- 
1  dresserl  us  as  folloAvs : — 

;  ‘  “  Gentlemen,  you  may  as  Avell  knoAV  hoAV  you  stand ;  ”  and,  pulling 

a  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  read  a  memorandum  of  a  conversation 
I  between  the  King  and  Lord  Gosford,  after  the  revicAV,  the  day  before. 
The  King  said  to  Lord  Gosford,  “  Mind  Avhat  you  are  about  in  Canada. 
By  G — d !  I  Avill  never  consent  to  alienate  the  CroAvn  lands,  nor  to 
make  the  Council  elective.  Mind  me,  my  Lord,  the  Cabinet  is  not  my 
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Cabinet ;  they  had  better  take  care,  or,  by  G — d !  I  will  have  them 
impeached.  You  are  a  gentleman,  I  believe.  I  have  no  tear  of  you; 
but  take  care  what  you  do.” 

‘  We  all  stared  at  each  other.  Melbourne  s;iid,  “  It  is  better  not  to 
quarrel  Avith  him.  He  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  e-xcitement." 
And  yet  the  King  gave  Dedel,  the  Dutch  Ambassjidor,  the  same  day, 
on  taking  leave,  very  sensible  advice,  and  told  him  “  to  let  the  King  of 
Holland  know  that  he  Avas  ignorant  of  his  true  position,  and  that  Bel- 
gium  Avas  lost  irrecoverably.”  H.  M.  had  also  given  his  assent  in 
Avriting  to  the  .second  reading  of  our  Irish  Church  Keform  Bill,  whicl 
shoAVed  that  these  outbursts  Avcre  more  physical  than  signs  of  anj  j 
settled  design ;  although  there  Avere  some  of  us  Avho  thought  it  was  I 
intended  to  drive  us  by  incivilities  to  resign  our  places,  and  thus  make  I 
us  the  apparent  authors  of  our  oAvn  retirement.  Lord  Frederick  Fib- 
clarence  told  me  that  his  father  had  much  to  bear,  being  beset  by  the  | 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester  by  day,  and  by  the 
Queen  at  night.  As  to  ourselves,  it  Avas  clear  to  me  that,  if  Ave  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  Government,  it  AA’ould  be  entirely  owing  to  the  good 
sense  and  good  manners  of  our  chief,  Avho  kncAV  hoAv  to  deal  Avith  his 
master,  as  Avell  as  Avith  his  colleagues,  and  never,  that  I  s:iav,  madej 
mistiike  in  regard  to  either ;  and  I  must  add  that,  Avhen  a  stjind  was  to 
be  made  on  anything  considered  to  be  a  A’ifail  princiy)le  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  Avas  as  firm  as  a  rock.’ 

‘  We  foresaAV  that  the  instructions,  Avhich  Ave  had  agreed  upon  as 
the  basis  of  Lord  Gosford’s  administration  in  Canada,  Avould  meet  Avith 
much  disfavour  in  the  Royal  closet ;  and  Lord  Glenelg  told  me  that 
Avhen  he  read  these  instructions  to  the  King,  H.  M.  broke  out  violently 
against  the  use  of  certain  Avords,  s.aying,  “  Xo,  my  Lord,  I  Avill  not 
have  that  Avord  ;  strike  out  ‘  conciliatory ' — strike  out  ‘  liberal  ’ ;  ”  and 
then  he  added,  “  you  cannot  Avonder  at  my  making  these  difficulties 
with  a  Ministry  that  has  been  forced  upon  me.”  IIoAvever,  as  Glenelg 
Avent  on  reading,  H.  M.  got  more  calm.  He  approved  of  Avliat  was 
said  about  the  Legisliitive  Council  and  the  territorial  revenues.  In 
short,  he  approved  of  the  in.structions  generally  on  that  day,  tind  alac 
on  the  folloAving  Monday;  but,  Avhen  Glenelg  Avent  into  the  closet  this  i 
day  (Wedne.sday,  15th  July),  he  Avas  very  sulky,  tiiul,  indeed,  rude: 
and  objected  to  some  things  to  Avhich  he  had  previously  consented. 
Lord  .Melbourne  Avas  told  by  Glenelg  hoAV  he  had  been  treated,  and.  : 
Avhen  he  (Lord  M.)  Avent  into  the  closet,  the  King  siiid  he  hoped  he 
had  not  been  uncivil  to  Lord  Glenelg,  on  Avhich  Lord  Melbourne  made 
only  a  stiff  boAV.  The  King  took  the  reproof  most  becomingly ;  for 
when  Glenelg  Avent  in  a  second  time,  H.  M.  Avas  exceedingly  kind  to 
him,  and  .said,  “  He  approved  of  every  Avord  of  the  instructions ;  ”  and 
ho  then  remarked  “  that  he  Avas  not  like  William  HI.,  Avho  often 
signed  what  he  did  not  approve.  He  Avould  not  do  that.  He  wras  not 
disposed  to  infringe  on  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  subjects ;  but  he  mus 
preserve  his  OAvn  prerogative.” 

‘  H.  M.  retained  his  good  humour  at  the  Council,  Avhich  he  held  after- 
ward.s,  to  hear  the  Recorder’s  Report.  Chief  Justice  Denman  was 
detained  at  Guildhall,  and  kept  His  Majesty  Avaiting  a  long  time. 
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When  he  came  the  King  took  his  apologies  very  kindly.  He  asked 
the  Chief  Justice  when  he  should  leave  London  for  the  holidays,  and 
where  he  Hved  ;  and  invited  him  to  Windsor,  and  said  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  him,  adding,  “I  hope  you  won’t  hang  me,  my  Lord.”  Such 
was  this  kind  good  man,  genendly  most  just  and  generous,  but,  wlien 
irritated,  scarcely  himself.  He  was  more  sincere  than  suited  his  Koyal 
office,  and  could  not  conceal  his  likings  and  dislikings  from  those  who 
were  most  affected  by  them.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  14C-119.) 

The  King  felt  to  a  greater  degree  than  his  Ministers  an 
extreme  alarm  at  the  danger  of  liiissian  aggression.  Ilis  early 
experience  in  the  naval  service  gave  him  a  peculiar  interest  in 
the  fleet.  And  it  is  of  interest  at  the  present  moment  to  observe 
that  he  laid  especial  stress  on  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
Militia.  The  following  energetic  expression  of  his  opinions  was 
delivered  at  a  Council  held  h)r  the  merely  formal  purpose  ot 
the  approval  of  the  Speech  to  be  delivered  from  the  Throne : — 

‘At  the  Council  next  day  occurred  a  most  remarkable  scene.  There 
was  a  levee,  and  then  came  the  Council.  When  His  Majesty  was  to 
say  “  Approved  ”  to  the  reduction  of  the  militia  staff,  he  broke  out : — 
“My  Lords,  nothing  should  induce  me  to  assent  to  this,  but  for  two 
reasons :  one  is,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  exf<ose  those  Colonels  who  have 
deserted  their  duty,  and  done  so  much  to  injure  this  constitutional 
force ;  the  other  is,  that  I  am  resolved  the  system  shall  be  put  upon  a 
better  footing  the  next  se.ssion  of  Parliament.  My  Lords,  I  am  an  old 
man — older  than  any  of  your  Lord.ships — and,  therefore,  know  more 
than  any  of  you.  In  17r)G  George  H.  had,  as  I  have  now,  what  was 
called  a  Whig  Ministry ;  that  Ministry  originated  a  Militia  Bill,  to 
Irame  a  constitutional  defence  of  the  kingdom.  George  H.  had  not 
the  advantages  which  his  successors  possessed.  He  opposed  the  Bill ; 
and  he  was  seconded  by  ccrteiin  persons,  in  different  counties,  some 
from  one  motive,  some  from  another,  perhaps  subserviency;  but 
his  Ministers  wi.sely  persevered,  and  carried  their  measure;  since 
which  time  this  great  force  has  been  kept  up  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
shall  be,  in  spite  of  agitators  in  Ireland,  and  agitators  in  England ;  for 
my  Lords,  I  dread  to  think  what  might  l)e  the  consequences,  if  Russia 
were  to  attack  us  unprepared.  I  say  I  never  will  consent  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  force,  and,  early  in  the  ne.xt  .session  of  Parliament, 
whoever  mag  be,  or  whoever  are,  Ministers,  I  will  have  the  militia 
restored  to  a  proper  state.  I  say  this,  not  only  before  my  confidential 
advisers,  but  i)efore  others  [C.  Grevillo  and  two  or  three  others  of  the 
Household],  because  I  wish  to  have  my  sentiments  known.” 

‘  Such  was  the  substance,  and,  in  great  part,  the  very  words,  of  his 
[,  Majesty’s  harangue.  We  looked  at  one  another.  Lord  Melbourne 
[  was  very  black,  and  very  haughty.  I  thought  he  would  have  broken 
out’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  164,  165.) 

His  Majesty  did  not  let  the  subject  drop,  and  it  gave  rise  to  a 
decision  of  the  Cabinet  which  has  not  before  been  made  known. 

‘  Our  ne.xt  Cabinet,  a  dinner  at  P.  Thompson’s,  was  chiefly  taken  up 
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with  considering  a  very  strong  letter  from  tlie  King  on  Russian  aggres- 
sion.  II.  M.  proposed  to  call  on  Parliament  for  a  vote  of  3,000 
additional  seamen,  and  to  state  frankly  that  the  continued  aggression 
of  Russia  justified  this  demand.  The  letter  e.xpressed  a  hope  that 
Lord  Durham  would  not  he  deluded  Viy  the  fine  .speeches  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nicholas.  The  King  condemned  in  the  strongest  language  the 
Emperor’s  speech  to  the  Polish  Deputation  at  Warsjiw,  which,  H.  JI. 
observed,  made  the  Vienna  treaties  of  1815  nothing  better  than  waste 
ptiper.  The  letter  concluded  with  hoping  thjit  something  might  be 
sjiid  in  the  Royal  fSpcech,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  on  the  .subject  ■ 
of  Russian  aggression.  I 

‘  We  discus.sed  the  contents  of  this  letter  at  the  next  Cabinet,  and.  I 
at  last,  agreed  to  projwse  to  France  and  Austria  a  sort  of  defenave  i 
alliance  against  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  We  had,  however,  very 
little  hope  that  Austria  would  fall  in  with  any  arrangement  that  might 
embroil  her  with  the  Enij>eror  Nicholas.  Howick  dissented  from 
making  any  effort  in  this  direction,  and  siiid  it  would  lead  to  a  geneni 
war.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  177.) 

The  (  Jrcat  Seal  was  put  in  Coniniission  on  the  return  of 
Lord  Melbourne  to  office,  for  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  ofhli 
former  Administration  had  been  the  intense  dislike  of  the 
King  to  Lord  Brougham,  which  was  shared  to  some  extent  bv 
his  former  colleagues.  But  this  arrangement  was  temporary, 
and  the  (piestion  soon  arose  tvhether  Camjffiell,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Pepys,  the  ISIastcr  of  the  Bolls,  or  Bickerstoth  should  | 
be  Chancellor.  Hohhouse  energetically  su])ported  his  old 
friend  Bickersteth.  But  Lord  Melbourne  said  he  was  too  fond 
of  theoretical  speculation  and  was  untried  in  public  life.  It 
ended  by  the  choice  of  Pej)ys,  and  Bickersteth  had  a  peerage 
and  the  Bolls.  As  a  debater  Lord  Langdale  brought  no 
additional  strength  to  the  (iovernment,  and  so  far  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  was  right ;  but  liord  Melbourne  >said  that  he  did  not 
regard  Brougham  as  a  very  formidable  opponent.  The  Kinj  i 
observed  that  if  Ministers  had  made  Campbell  Ijord  Chancel¬ 
lor.  ‘  public  opinion  would  have  been  against  them,  and  that  no 
‘  man  could  stand  against  public  opinion ;  ’  he  tlutught  highly 
of  Bickersteth  on  account  of  an  answer  he  had  made  to  one  of 
Brougham’s  flighty  spee<'hcs  at  the  London  University.  In 
the  course  of  the  jtroceedings  before  the  Privy  Council  witl 
reference  to  the  charter  of  the  London  U^niversity,  Broughaiu  j 
asked  Bickersteth,  Avho  was  counsel  for  the  U^niversity  of  Cam- 
bvidge  against  the  charter,  what  would  happen  if  the  nei 
University  proceeded  to  confer  degrees  without  any  charter »t 
all  ?  ‘  They  would  incur,’  said  Bickersteth,  ‘  the  scorn  and  con- 

•  tempt  of  mankind.’  It  w'as  probably  to  this  retort  that  tl» 
King  made  allusion.  In  the  end  Campbell  succeeded  to  th 
Great  Seal,  and  was  a  better  Chancellor  than  many  of  his  rivak 
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The  difficulties  of  the  Government  arose  quite  as  much  from 
the  disaffection  of  their  Radical  allies  as  from  the  tactics  of  their 
avowed  opponents.  Their  Churcl;  Bills  for  England  and 
Ireland  were  assailed  with  great  violence  by  Charles  Buller  and 
Tom  Duncombe,  and  even  Hume,  and  so  precarious  was  the 
condition  of  the  Government  that  their  x'csignation  appeared  to 
be  a  mere  question  of  days. 

‘  Even  quiet  and  courageous  Lord  Melbourne  began  to  give  way, 
and,  at  a  Cabinet  on  Tuesday,  August  Oth,  when  xve  discussed  whether 
Parliament  should  meet  in  November,  and  the  discus.sion  turned  on 
the  position  of  the  Administration,  our  chief  told  us  that  he  had  long 
had  doubts  whether  it  was  right  and  becoming  to  go  on  with  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  our  jiresent  condition.  Tliere  was  an  immense  majority 
asainst  us  in  the  Lords,  tind  the  Ensilish  constituencies,  so  far  as  we 
knew,  were  against  us — the  Court  decidedly  hostile — and  nothing  but 
an  insignificant  majority  in  the  Commons  in  our  favour,  and,  even 
there,  it  was  only  on  doubtfid  and  nn])opular  ((uo-stions  that  we  out¬ 
numbered  our  opponents.  Lord  Melbourne  said  a  man  mu.st  have  the 
patience  of  an  ass  to  stand  ag-ainst  such  odds;  but  he  added  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  meeting  in  Novenil»er,  unless  it  was  jirobable  that 
the  Lords  would  give  way  on  the  Irish  Corporation  Bill,  and,  for 
his  part,  he  thought  they  were  le.ss  likely  to  concede,  if  we  forced  a 
meeting  in  November,  than  if  we  met  at  the  usual  time.  Lord  Lans- 
(lowne  said  to  me,  privately,  that,  if  the  Lords  carried  a  vote  of  w-ant 
of  confidence,  he,  for  one,  would  resign.  He  thought  they  would  not 
propose  that  vote,  because  they  were  afraid  of  putting  themselves  in 
the  wrong.  I  dissented  from  this  view  :  but  Lord  L.  repeated  his 
determination.  Lord  Holland  also  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  going  on  much  longer  against  the  House  of  Lords,  especially 
if  we  lost  any  more  elections  in  large  communities.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  269, 
270.) 

And  so  ended  the  Session  of  1836. 

The  business  of  the  following  year  opened  with  no  better 
promise.  The  followdng  extract  is  from  Ilobhouse’s  diary  of 
the  11th  February: — 

‘  I  heard  that  what  I  had  siiid  of  the  happy  day  that  was  to  release 
us  from  our  thankles.s  servitude  had  given  ri.se  to  rumours  of  our  im¬ 
mediate  relin(pnshment  of  office.  The  comment  on  this  from  our 
opponents  was  somewhat  flattering ;  for  they  were  pleased  to  say  that 
I  was  honest  and  truthspeaking,  and  really  did  wish  to  leave  office. 
This  was  true,  so  far  as  the  desire  to  leave  office  wa.s  concerned  ;  not 
so  much,  however,  from  any  dislike  of  office,  as  beciiuse  I  did  not  see 
how  we  could  rebiin  it  now,  without  loss  of  character,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  of  influence.  If  we  xvere  to  go  out  on  losing  onr  Irish  Corpo¬ 
ration  Bill,  I  thought  all  would  be  well.  We  should  avoid  the 
embarrassment,  not  only  of  the  Tithe  Bill,  but  the  Canada  Bill,  and 
the  proposals  of  our  Kadical  friends,  w-hich  were  sure  to  damage  us, 
though  very  unjustly,  wdth  our  constituents.  I  was  aware  that  this 
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■was  only  a  party  consideration ;  but  I  thought  that,  even  so  far  as  the 
advancement  of  good  principles  was  concerned,  our  speedy  retreat  was 
highly  expedient.  I  did  not  see  how  wo  could  possibly  get  over  the 
Irish  Tithe  question.  Vernon  Smith  hinted  that  ho  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign,  if  we  abandoned  the  Appropriation  clause.’  (Vol.  iii. 
pp.  323,  324.) 

Shortly  afterwards  he  had  a  curious  conversation  wdth  Lord 
Stanley,  with  ■^vhoni,  in  spite  of  strong  party  differences,  he  had 
remained  ])ersonally  on  friendly  terms. 

‘  He  asked  me  “  when  we  wore  going  out?”  I  said,  “About  the  8th 
of  April.”  lie  replied,  “  No  ;  you  won’t  go  out  so  soon  as  that.”  I 
rejoined,  “You  wish  to  make  us  resign  on  the  Church  (piestion,  which 
is  not  so  popular  as  the  Corporation  question.”  “  Oh,”  lie  said,  “  you 
own  that  the  Tithe  Bill  is  not  so  jiopular?”  “To  be  sure  I  do.  But,” 
I  added,  “  you  shall  not  have  your  way.  We  are  the  masters  here,  at 
least;  and  now  let  me  ask  you.  How  will  you  govern  Ireland? — are 
you  prepared  for  bloodshed  ?”  Lord  Stanley  said,  “  There  tvould  be 
no  such  extremities;  but  that,  let  what  would  hap^ien,  the  Church 
must  be  protected.”  I  told  him  “  that  he  and  his  party  might  come 
in  ;  but  they  would  fail,  and  instead  of  saving  the  Church,  would  ruin 
themselves.”  ’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  321),  330.) 

The  necessity  of  proceeding  witli  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  and  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  the  Appropriation  clause,  on  which 
Sir  llobcrt  Peel  had  been  turned  out  and  the  jMelboume 
Cabinet  formed,  threatened  to  bring  on  the  long-expected  crisis, 
llobhouse  attended  a  Cabinet  with  his  resignation  in  his  pocket, 
and  he  Avas  strongly  backed  by  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  Spring  Rice;  but  there  came  a  favourable  division 
in  the  Commons  and  the  ship  righted. 

An  event,  however,  was  now  ap[)roachiug  which  materially 
altered  the  jirospects  of  the  Government  and  the  Avhole  aspect 
of  affairs.  On  the  26th  May,  two  days  after  the  celebration  of 
the  Princess  Victoria’s  eighteenth  birthday,  it  was  first  made 
knoAvn  to  Ministers  that  the  King  Avas  seriously  ill.  He  Avas 
present,  hoAvever,  at  a  Council  on  the  27th  iMay,  but  his 
Aveakness  and  irritability  increased  so  rajjidly  that  it  became 
difficult  to  address  him  on  jmblic  affairs.  On  the  16th  June  a 
Council  Avas  summoned  by  Queen  Adelaide  to  prepare  a  form 
of  prayer  for  His  Majesty’s  recoA^ery,  but  all  hope  Avas  over; 
and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  2()th  June  William  IV.  expired. 
The  folloAving  description  of  the  acce.ssion  of  Her  Majesty  to 
the  throne  is  too  striking  to  be  omitted : — 

‘  Poulett  Thompson  called  on  me  early  the  next  day  (Tuesday,  20th 
June),  and  told  me  that  the  King  had  died  at  twelve  minutes  past  two 
that  morning.  He  (Thompson)  Avished  to  know  Avhether  I  had  a  sum¬ 
mons  to  attend  the  young  Queen.  I  had  not ;  but  shortly  after  he 
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went  away,  at  a  quarter  past  eleven,  a  messenger  left  a  summons  for 
me  to  attend  a  Council  at  Kensington  Palace  at  eleven.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  a  Cabinet-box  came,  containing  the  physicians’  bulletin  of  the 
lung’s  detith,  and  a  summons  to  Kensington  Palace.  I  mounted  my 
horse,  and  rode  to  Kensington.  Arriving  at  the  Palace,  I  was  shown 
into  the  antechamber  of  the  IMusic-room.  It  was  full  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
cillors,  standing  round  the  long  table,  set  in  order,  as  it  seemed,  for  a 
Council.  I  had  a  few  w'ords  with  Lords  Stanley  and  Ellenborough, 
also  with  Graham,  and  others  of  that  parly.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  were  on  the  right,  near  the  head  of  the  table. 
Lords  Melbourne  and  Lansdowne,  in  full  dress,  with  liussell,  Dun- 
cannon,  Thompson,  Lord  Grey,  and  others  of  our  party,  on  the  left, 
near  the  top  of  the  table.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  (Lord  Stew’ard),  and 
one  or  two  officers  of  the  Household,  were  behind  the  arm-chair  at  the 
top.  There  w'ere  nearly  ninety  Privy  Councillors  present — so  I  was 
told.  After  a  little  time.  Lord  Lansdowne,  advancing  to  the  table, 
addressed  the  Lords  and  others  of  the  Council,  and  informed  them  or 
the  death  of  William  IV. ;  and  reminded  them  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  inform  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  of  that  event,  and  of  her  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne.  He  added  that  he,  accompanied  by  those  who 
might  choose  to  a.ssist  him,  would  wait  on  Her  Majesty.  Accordingly, 
Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Melbourne,  then  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
(now  King  of  Hanover),  then  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  together  wdth  the 
.Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with¬ 
drew  tlirough  the  folding  doors  behind  the  chair,  and  sa\v  the  Queen. 
She  was  alone  ;  but  Lord  I.ansdowne  told  me  that,  as  they  entered  the 
.npartment,  they  sjiw  a  lady  retiring  into  the  back  apartment.  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  returned,  and  informed  the  Council  he  had  seen  the  Queen,  and 
informed  Her  Majesty  of  the  death  of  King  William,  and  of  her  accession. 
Not  long  afterwards  the  door  W'as  thrown  open;  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Sussex  advanced  to  receive  Her  Majesty,  and  the  young  creature 
walked  in,  and  took  her  seat  in  the  arm-chair.  She  was  very  plainly 
dressed  in  mourning,  a  black  scarf  round  her  neck,  without  any  cap  or 
ornament  on  her  head  ;  but  her  hair  was  braided  tastily  on  the  top  of 
her  head.  She  inclined  herself  gracefully  on  taking  her  seat.  The 
Royal  Dukes,  the  Archbishops,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  were  on  the  right  of  Her  Majesty  ;  Lords  Lansdowne  and 
Melbourne  were  on  her  left.  Soon  after  she  w'as  seated.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  stepped  forward,  and  presented  her  with  a  paper,  from  which 
[  she  read  her  Declaration.  She  went  through  this  difficult  task  with 

I  the  utmost  grace  and  propriety ;  neither  too  timid  nor  too  as.sm:ed. 
Her  voice  was  rather  subdued,  but  not  faltering,  pronouncing  all  the 
words  clearly,  and  seeming  to  feel  the  sense  of  what  she  spoke.  Every 
one  appeared  touched  with  her  manner,  jiartictdarly  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  Lord  Melbourne.  I  saw  some  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Utter.  The  only  person  who  w'as  rather  more  curious  than  affected 
was  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  looked  over  Her  ^lajesty’s  right  shoulder  as 
die  was  reading,  as  if  to  see  that  she  read  all  that  was  set  down  for 
her. 

‘After  reading  the  Declaration,  Her  Majesty  took  the  usual  oath. 
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which  was  administered  to  her  by  Mr.  Charles  Grcville,  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  who,  by  the  way,  let  the  Prayer-book  drop.  The  (iueen  then 
subscribed  the  oath,  and  a  du[)licate  of  it  for  Scotland.  She  was  de¬ 
signated,  in  the  beginning  of  the  oath,  “  Alexandrina  Victoria,”  but 
she  signed  herself  “ViCTOni a  R.”  Her  handwriting  was  good.  Several 
of  the  Council,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
Dtike  of  Wellington,  came  to  the  table  to  look  at  the  .signature,  as  if  to 
discover  what  her  accomplishments  in  that  department  were.  Some 
formal  Orders  in  Council  were  made,  and  proclamations  signed  by  the 
Queen,  who  addressed  Lords  Lansdowne  and  Melbourne,  with  smiles, 
several  times,  and  with  much  cordiality.  The  next  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  swearing  in  the  new  Privy  Council.  A  cushion  was  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  Queen's  chair,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
iSussex  first  took  the  oath.  They  kis.scd  the  hand  of  the  Queen  ;  she 
siduted  them  affectionately  on  the  cheek.  8he  had  kissed  them  before, 
in  the  inner  apartment,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  told  me.  The  Archbishops 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  were  then  sworn ;  and  afterwards  Lords 
Lansdowne  and  Melbourne,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  some  twenty 
together.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  bu.stle  and  noise  whilst  this  was 
going  on.  P.  Thompson,  Lord  llowick,  and  myself,  with  some  tenor 
twelve  others,  were  then  sworn  together.  The  swearing  in  the  Privy 
Councillors  lasted  half  an  hour  at  least.  Some  of  us  then  sat  down  at  the 
Council-tjible ;  and  the  Queen  then  .sjiid,  “  I  name  and  appoint  Henry 
M  an juis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  President  of  my  most  honourable  Privy 
Council ;  ”  after  which  Lord  Lansdowne  read  several  Orders  in  Council. 
One  of  them  was  for  delivering  over  the  body  of  the  late  King  to  the 
Lord  Earl  Marshal,  for  embalmment ;  another,  for  directing  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  to  fire  the  Park  guns,  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  to  fire  the  Tower  gun.s,  on  the  proclaniiition  of  Her 
Majesty’s  accession.  During  this  time  the  doors  of  the  room  were 
opened  frequently,  and  many  jxjrsons  admitted  to  see  the  young  Queen, 
who  continued  sitting  quietly  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  giving  her 
approval  in  the  usual  form  to  several  Orders  in  Council. 

‘  I  went  then  into  the  antechamber,  and  signed  the  Proclamation 
declaring  Victoria  Queen.  A  crowd  was  as.sembled  round  the  table. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  several  Aldermen  and  others,  were 
present ;  amongst  them  my  friend  Inglis.  They  signed  the  Proclama¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  those  who  were  Privy  Councillors,  to  give  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  election  to  the  sovereignty ;  at  h'ast,  that  was  the  reason 
assigned  for  this  part  of  the  ceremony.*  I  went  from  Kensington  to 
the  Hou.se  of  Commons,  and  took  the  oaths  required. 

‘  I  then  went,  at  two  o’clock,  to  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  W'illiam  IV, 


*  This  is  a  curious  mistake.  The  document  signed  by  Her  Majesty 
on  her  acces-rion  is  the  Declaration  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  this  instrument  was  also  signed  by  all 
the  Privy  Councillors  present.  It  is  kept  in  the  books  of  the  Privy 
Council.  No  proclamation  is  ever  signed  by  Ministers.  The  notion  of 
‘  an  appearance  of  election  to  the  sovereignty  ’  is  an  absurd  miscon¬ 
ception. 
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assembled  in  Downing  Street ;  all  were  present  except  Lord  Holland. 

I  then  learned  tluit  Lord  Melbourne  bad  been  summoned  to  attend  tbe 
Queen  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had  written  the 
Declaration  avhich  Her  Majc.sty  bad  read,  on  taking  her  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  Council-table.  Only  one  word  had  been  altered  in  that 
Declarjition ;  it  was  the  epithet  immediately  preceding  “  reliance,” 
which  was  altered  into  “  nn.M  reliance,”  by  Palmerston.  Russell  told 
me  he  thought  the  alteration  had  not  been  an  improvement ;  and  Lord 
John  added,  “  but  Melbourne  abvays  gives  up  his  opinion  in  these 
matters,  and,  when  he  asks  advice,  bikes  it.” 

‘  Lord  Melbourne  now  communicated  to  us  the  Queen’s  pleasure  that 
she  desired  no  change  should  take  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  mentioned  that  the  (Juoen  had  remarked  to  him  that  Mr.  Spring 
Rice  was  not  at  our  first  meeting.  I  le  was  not ;  for  he  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  any  summons  until  one  o’clock.  We  did  not  transact  any 
business,  e.xcept  making  .s»ime  arrangements  for  proclaiming  the  Queen 
the  next  day.  Russell  appetired  to  me  much  affected  by  the  death  of 
King  Williiim,  and  I  thought  there  was  more  gloom  on  the  faces  of  all 
than  might  have  been  expected,  not  only  amongst  ourselves,  but 
generally. 

‘  The  proclaniiition  of  the  (Jueen’s  acces.sion  took  jilace  at  St.  James's 
Palace.  Her  Miijesty  wtis  presented  to  the  people  at  the  window 
lacing  Marlborough  House.  Lords  Melbourne,  and  Lansdow'ne,  and 
Duncannon,  with  Spring  Rice,  in  court  dresses,  were  at  her  side,  with 
certain  great  Officers  of  State  behind  her.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  wtis 
near  her,  on  her  right.  The  crowd  was  very  great,  but  composed  of 
decently-dre.ssed  yieople,  and  gave  Her  Majesty  a  warm  reception. 
Daniel  O’Connell  was  unwise  enough  to  play  a  very  conspicuous  part, 
and  act  as  a  sort  of  fugleman  to  the  multitude,  and  regulate  their 
acclamations. 

‘  I  went  to  St.  James’s  Palace  at  twelve  o’clock  and  found  the  Queen 
holding  a  Council  in  the  Throne-room.  She  was  seated  in  a  chair  of 
state  at  the  head  of  the  long  table  below  the  throne  ;  she  w'as  dressed 
much  as  she  had  been  the  day  before,  except  that  she  wore  a  black  straw- 
hat  and  featl.ers.  The  Archbishops  were  seated  at  the  table,  and  two 
or  three  others  not  lielonging  to  the  Cabinet.  Spring  Rice  and  others, 
who  had  not  been  sworn  in  the  day  before,  were  now  sworn,  and 
kissed  hands.  Several  Orders  in  Council  w'ere  then  read,  and  the 
Queen  gave  the  usual  approval,  with  her  soft  voice,  and  her  pleasing 
smile.  Her  Majesty  then  rose,  and  retired  into  the  Royal  closet.  Lord 
Mellxjume,  and  one  or  two  others,  were  then  called  into  the  closet,  and 
received  by  Her  Majesty  alone.  Lord  Lansilowne  told  me  that  the 
Queen  had  remarked  to  him,  she  knew  she  ought  to  receive  her 
Ministers  unaccompanied  by  any  lady. 

‘  I  shall  go  back  a  day  or  two,  and  I  shall  venture  to  copy  verbatim 
an  extract  from  my  Diary  for  the  day  of  the  accession  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  Queen’s  demeanour 
and  conduct  during  the  whole  ceremony.  They  deserve  all  that  has 
been  said  of  them  by  all  jxirties,  and  must  have  been  the  offspring,  not 
of  art,  nor  of  education,  but  of  a  noble  nature,  to  u.se  the  words  of  the 
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well-turned  eulogy  pronounced  upon  them  by  Sir  liobert  Peel’” 
(Vol.  iii.  pp.  38l-3i)0.) 

AVe  trust  that  wc  may,  A^thout  indiscretion,  add  Sir  John 
Ilobhouse’s  account  of  his  first  interview,  as  ^linister  for  India, 
Avith  the  Sovereign  of  that  great  Empire,  Avhich  took  place 
almost  three  Aveeks  later. 

‘  After  the  Council,  Lord  Melbourne  told  me  that  the  Queen  had  in- 
(juired  idler  me,  remarking  that  she  had  not  yet  seen  me.  I  thought 
it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  send  II.  M.  my  l:»st  private  lette*rs  from  Lord 
Auckland  and  Lord  Elphinstone.  Immediiitely  afterwards  I  had  a 
note  from  Her  Miijesty,  ii])pointing  me  to  come  to  her  next  day,  at  a 
little  past  eleven,  at  liuckingham  Palace.  The  Queen  removed  from 
Kensington  to  Bnckingliam  Pahice  on  Thursday,  July  13th. 

‘  I  obeyed  Her  Miijesty’s  commauds,  and  Avent  to  Buckingham  Piilace 
at  the  time  appointed.  The  apartments  Averc  in  great  disorder;  house¬ 
maids  Avere  on  their  knees  scrubbing  the  floors,  and  serA’aiits  laying 
doAvn  carpets.  After  Avaiting  a  little  time  Avith  a  page,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  Queen  Avalked  in,  smiling  and  curtsying.  She  placed  herself 
on  a  sofa,  on  one  side  of  ii  small  table,  and  desired  me  to  t;ike  a  chair 
opposite  to  her.  She  told  me  thiit  she  had  re;id  Lord  Elphinstone’s 
letter,  but  had  not  had  time  to  read  Ix)rd  Auckland’s.  She  iulded 
that  Lord  Elphinstone’s  AA’as  an  interesting  letter,  and  that  he  Avas  A-ery 
young  for  so  important  a  command.  1  smiled,  and  observed  that 
“youth  was  no  discjualification  for  empire,”  at  Avhich  H.  M.  laughed, 
and  looked  pleased.  She  remarked  upon  the  conduct  of  Sir  Peregrine 
Maitland,  in  I'efusing  to  alloAV  the  regimental  bands  to  attend  the 
Hindoo  ceremonies.  She  agreed  Avith  me  in  thinking  it  imprudent, 
and  that  the  zeal  of  some  per.sons  to  jwopagate  Christianity  often  de¬ 
feated  its  OAvn  object.  I  observed  that  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland  Avas 
Avhat  was  called  a  “  serious ”  man.  “  Ye.s,”  rejdied  H.  M.,  “and  his 
Avife  too,  AA'ho  is  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  is  serious  also.” 
She  told  me  she  approA-ed  of  Lord  Elphin.stone’s  caution  in  that  respect, 
and  desired  me  to  tell  him  so ;  and  she  graciously  acceded  to  my 
request  to  conA'cy  her  thanks,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  to  Lord 
Auckland  lor  his  general  conduct. 

‘I  asked  11.  JI.  if  she  had  read  Burnes’s  “  Travels.”  She  replied 
she  had  not,  but  she  had  seen  and  spoken  to  him,  and  Avould  read  his 
book.  After  a  little  more  conAW.sation,  I  requested  H.  M.’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  communicate  Avith  her  on  Indian  aft’airs,  and  to  send  her  tiny 
neAvs  Avith  Avhich  I  thoiight  she  Avould  be  interested  or  ought  to  be 
acquainted.  To  this  she  assented  A'ery  gniciously,  and  I  rose,  and 
AvithdreAV.  I  cannot  refrain  from  .s.aying  that  I  received  a  most  pleas¬ 
ing  impression  from  her  in.annor  and  her  remarks,  as  being  siqjerior  to 
her  age,  and  even  to  her  station ;  at  least  .such  Royalties  as  I  have 
seen.  I  heard  afterAvards  from  Colonel  Cavendish,  that  Her  Majesty 
had  told  Madame  Lezhen,  her  late  governess,  that  she  had  had  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  conversjition  Avith  me.  I  cannot  sjiy  I  gave 
her  much  instruction.  My  principal  information  related  to  the  three 
functionaries  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Presidencies ;  Avith  each  ot 
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whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  and  entitled  to  speak  of  him.’  (Vol.  iii. 
pp.  402-404.) 

The  following  scene  at  the  new  Court  is  characteristic  and 
amusing : — 

‘  The  dinner  at  the  Castle  this  day  passed  off  agreeably,  and,  when 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  Queen  sat  down  to  chess  with  the  Queen  of 
the’Belgians.  II.  M.  had  never  played  before ;  Lord  Melbourne  told 
her  how  to  move,  and  Lord  Palmerston  also  assisted  her.  I  looked  on 
for  some  time,  without  taking  i)art  in  the  game,  and  I  might  as  well 
have  abstained  altogether ;  for  when  IMelboume  and  Palmerston  gave 
up  advising  Her  Majesty,  in  order  that  I  might  succeed  to  them,  I  did 
not  succeed  better  than  my  colleagues.  I  was  very  near  winning  the 
game,  when  I  lost  it  by  an  oversight,  and  by  being  very  often  asked  by 
Her  Majesty,  “AVhat  must  I  do  ?  ”  There  was  also  some  little  confusion 
created  by  the  two  queens  on  the  board  and  the  two  Queens  at  the 
table.  Her  Majesty  was  not  so  discouraged  by  her  defeat  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  playing  again  the  evening  after  this.  Who  played  for  the 
Queen  I  do  not  know;  but  II.  M.  ran  up  to  me  laughing,  and  saying 
she  had  won.  She  asked  me  how  she  came  to  lose  yesterday.  I  re¬ 
plied,  “Because  your  Majesty  had  such  bad  advisers  on  which  she 
laughed  heartily,  and  so  did  the  (Jueen  of  the  Belgians,  who,  by  the 
way,  spoke  English  well.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  424,  425.) 

The  nation  shared  the  cheerful  and  auspicious  influence  of 
the  new  reign.  The  demise  of  tlie  Crown  gave  rise  of  course 
to  an  early  dissolution  of  I’arlianient,  and  the  Administration 
soon  found  itself  strengthened  not  only  by  the  entire  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Sovereign,  but  also  by  a  House  of  Commons 
elected  under  circumstances  widely  diflering  from  those  which 
had  called  it  into  being  the  preceding  Parliament.  The  disso¬ 
lution  and  election  of  1835  were  a  premature  trial  of  strength 
on  the  part  of  the  Tories  led  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  recover 
the  power  they  had  lost,  and  the  result  was  a  House  in  which 
the  Opposition  could  at  least  hold  Ministers  in  continual 
check.  The  election  of  1837  was  governed  by  different  feel¬ 
ings,  and  the  Cabinet  which  seemed  so  near  destruction  in  the 
first  months  of  its  existence,  was  destined  to  retain  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs  for  a  further  period  of  four  years. 

As  we  approach  nearer  to  our  own  times  and  have  to  deal 
with  the  advisers  and  measures  of  Her  present  Majesty,  our 
task  becomes  more  delicate,  and  our  limits  warn  us  that  we 
have  perhaps  already  taxed  the  patience  of  our  readers.  We 
therefore  pass  over  the  discussions  and  debates  caused  by  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  and  by  Lord  Durham’s  mission  to  that 
province.  Never  was  greater  acrimony  shown  in  Parliament 
than  on  that  occasion — never  was  a  Government  placed  in  a 
more  difficult  position  than  Lord  Melbourne  was  by  the  in- 
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temperate  and  overhearing  poliey  of  Lord  Durluun.  The  I 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  knew  Lord  Durham  w'ell  having  seen  I 
him  as  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  said,  ‘  If  one  of  my  L 
‘  otticers  had  behaved  as  he  Iiad  done,  he  would  have  been  P 
‘  tried  for  his  life  on  his  return.’  And  Lord  Wellesley  said  to  ^ 
Hobhouse,  alluding  to  the  time  when  he  had  been  lepriinanded  | 
by  the  Court  of  l)irectoi’s,  ‘  My  answer  was  the  coiuiuest  of  i 
‘  the  Mahrattas.  1  did  not  become  sulky  and  run  home.’  [ 

It  was  in  ,Iune,  1838,  that  the  Cabinet  first  received  notice  I 
from  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  our  agent  at  Caubul,  that  the  ! 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  recently  des])atched  a  Russian  agent  ^ 
with  a  letter  to  Dost  Mohammed.  This  was  the  commence-  I 
ment  of  the  Russian  intrigues  in  Central  Asia  Avhich  even¬ 
tually  led  to  the  Afghan  War,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
ti’ansaetions  in  which  Sir  ,Fohn  Hobhouse  was  officially  en¬ 
gaged.  The  British  (rovernment  resolved  to  cheek  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Persia,  instigated  by  Russia,  by  sending  an 
expedition  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  the  Island  of  Karrak 
was  soon  afterwards  oeeupied  and  held  by  our  troops,  and  Lord 
Auckland  ordered  movements  of  troops  on  the  North-Western 
frontier.  Sir  John  Hobhouse  strongly  supported  his  policy  j 
against  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  con-  j 
suited  the  most  eminent  of  Indian  statesmen  on  the  matter.  | 

‘  Before  leaving  London  I  wialied  much  to  know  Lord  Wellesley’s  | 
opinion  on  Indian  affairs.  I  called  on  him,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  ^ 
together.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  Auckland 
had  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  his  movements  on  the  North-West 
frontier.  He  listened  patiently  to  my  statements,  and  at  last  told  me 
that  I  had  made  out  a  complete  case  lor  our  interference  in  Affghan 
affairs.  I  told  him  of  our  treaty  with  liunjeet  Singh  and  Shah  Soojah. 
He  remarked  that,  whether  the  siege  of  Herat  was  raised  or  not,  we 
were  bound  by  treaty  to  replace  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  of  Caubul. 
He  himself,  when  Governor-General,  had  always  .adhered  to  his  treaties, 
and  when  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived,  and  broke  one  or  two  of  them,  he 
was  in  his  dotage.  I 

‘  I  told  him  tluit  the  Duke  of  Wellington  expressed  great  reluctance 
to  our  going  to  war  beyond  the  Indus.  Lord  Wellesley  said  no  man 
was  more  aver.se  to  war  than  his  brother  Arthur,  and  he  added  the 
sartie  of  himself.  He  strongly  advised  an  augmentation  of  our  army 
in  India.  I  told  him  it  was  done.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  232.) 

No  doubt  at  that  time  a  clandestine  warfare  (if  that  term  ' 
can  be  used)  existed  between  England  and  Russia.  Vfa  re¬ 
member  to  liave  heard  Sir  John  Hobhouse  say  in  those  days 
that  England  was  about  to  measure  her  strength  with  Russia 
and  that  the  field  of  operations  would  be  in  Central  Asia.  The 
person  to  whom  this  remark  was  addressed  replied,  ‘  If  that  | 
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‘  be  the  case,  should  we  not  rather  try  our  strength  on  Cron- 
stadt  ?  ’  But  no  doubt  serious  alarm  existed,  and  not  without 
reason. 

‘  When  I  came  to  tlie  Cabinet  on  Saturday,  Marcli  2nd,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  siiid,  “  Here,  see  what  they  are  preparing  to  do  witli  you  and 
your  dominions and  Lord  Lansdowne  handed  to  me  a  letter,  dated 
the  same  morning,  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord  Melbourne. 
The  letter  began  by  saying  that  “he  had  so  often  communicated  with 
Lord  M.  on  matters  connected  with  the  Queen’s  service,  he  should  not 
offer  any  apology  for  writing  to  Lord  ^1.  now.  The  news  had  come  to 
him  in  a  singular  way ;  but  all  sorts  of  jieople  were  in  the  habit  of 
flTiting  to  him  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  The  son  of  a  Hampshire  gen¬ 
tleman.  who  was  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia,  had  a 
!  brother  who  had  arrived  in  England,  and  had  told  his  father  that  his 
I  brother,  the  aide-de-camp,  had  seen  on  the  desk  of  the  Em})eror  a 
propositi,  bearing  on  it  the  words,  ‘  Approved  by  the  Emperor.’  The 
proposal  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Wiir  Minister;  had  been  referred 
by  him  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  and,  by  him,  laid  before  the  Emperor.” 
The  propositi  was  enclosed  in  the  Duke’s  letter,  and  was  to  this  effect : 
— “Twenty-seven  sitil  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates,  itnd  several  transports, 
with  thirty  thousand  troops  on  board,  were  to  sail  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  seize  upon  the  c.apitals  of  the  three  Presidencies.”  The  Duke 
added,  “  tliitt  this  intelligence  Wits  not  to  be  altogether  despised.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  invasion  would  be  attempted  ;  but  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be  undertaken  if  the  fleet  sailed  for  the  East.  It  might 
take  tlu?  Ciipe  of  Good  Hope,  more  i>robably  it  Avould  go  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  into  the  Dardanelles,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi.”  The  Duke  thought  it  might  be  .advisable 
to  stop  the  Kussian  fleet  in  the  Channel.  His  note  was  short,  but 
quite  in  his  own  earnest  style,  and  worth  pages  of  ordinary  corre¬ 
spondence.’  (Vol.  iv.  pp.  2(59,  279.) 

Pozzo  tli  Borgo,  who  was  then  Russian  Envoy  in  London, 

I  continued  to  give  the  most  pacific  assurances,  and  in  fact  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  soon  afterwards  disavowed  its 
agents,  one  of  whom  destroyed  himself.  Before  he  e.xpired 
he  left  on  his  table  a  note  addressed  to  one  of  the  Czar’s  prin¬ 
cipal  advisers,  in  these  words :  ‘  Come  and  contemplate  your 
‘  work  I’  There  were  others,  however,  who  said  that  he  Avas 
still  living  in  some  part  of  that  gigantic  empire.  The  scheme 
for  the  restoration  of  Shah  Soojah  to  the  throne  of  Caubul  Avas 
I  no  doubt  a  mistake.  AVe  had  milch  better  have  treated  AA’ith 
Dost  Mohamed,  as  Ave  did  in  the  end.  But  the  Russian  in¬ 
trigues  in  Central  Asia  Avere  effectiAely  checked,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  diflicultles  our  North- AVestern  frontier 
was  better  protected  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  the  Levant  Avas  not  less  criticjil,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  the  summer  of  1839,  one  year  before  the 
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active  intervention  in  Syria  was  resolved  upon,  Lord 
Palmerston  brought  the  subjeet  l)efore  his  colleagues. 

‘  At  the  Cabinet  on  June  15th,  Lord  Palmerston  proposed  that  the 
French  and  English  fleets  should  sail  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  .and  that 
joint  instructions  should  be  given  to  them  to  do  their  utmost  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  arrest  hostilities  between  the  Turks  and  the  Egyptians ;  that, 
if  the  Turks  would  not  listen  to  us,  messengers  should  be  sent  to 
the  Ambassiidors  at  Constantinople,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the 
Sultan  to  come  to  terms ;  that,  if  Mfihomet  Ali  would  not  listen  to  ug, 
*\Jexandria  ami  the  Pasha’s  fleet  might  be  blockaded.  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  further  proposed  that  the  four  great  Powers  should  insist  on  the 
evacuation  of  Syria  by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt ;  and  that,  as  a  reward  for 
that  concession,  the  Pashalik  of  Egypt  should  be  declared  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Mahomet  Ali.  Lord  Palmerston  urged  that  this  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  Sultan ;  and,  if  all  the  great 
Powers  united  to  procure  it,  Mahomet  Ali  would  be  forced  to  comply. 
Austria  would  consent;  France  might  be  brought  to  consent,  in  order 
to  stop  the  advance  of  Russia ;  and  Russia  herself  could  hardly  refuse 
to  countenance  a  scheme  so  nutch  in  accordance  with  her  professions  of 
friendship  for  the  Sultan.  Nevertheless,  Russia  would  not  abjindon 
her  right  to  independent  action,  secured  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar 
Skele.ssi ;  and,  if  any  Christian  Power  was  to  be  called  in  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Sultan,  she  (Russia)  would  take  care  to  be  that  Power. 
It  had  been  proposed  to  send  Austrian  troops  to  Syria,  but  Russia 
would  not  listen  to  it.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  this  important 
subject,  and  I  did  my  utmost  to  second  Lord  Palmerston’s  views; 
indeed,  I  proposed  to  seize  the  Egyptiair  fleet,  and  send  it  to  Malta,  to 
bo  kept  in  deposit,  in  case  Mahomet  Ali  resisted  the  combined  Powers. 
This  suggestion  was  opposed  as  too  nearly  resembling  the  Indian  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  I  persevered  in  defending  it,  as  the  sjifest  and  easiest  way  of 
accomplishing  our  object,  and  I  added  th.at  the  continued  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Mahomet  Ali  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  rendered  a 
collision  between  him  and  ourselves  almost  inevitable,  unless,  indeed, 
w'e  Lad  made  up  our  minds  to  allow  him  to  become  master  of  Bua- 
sorah,  and  perhaps  of  Baghd.ad.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  Palmerston 
should  make  the  .above  proposal  to  France,  Austria,  and  Russia;  and 
that  orders  shmdd  be  sent  to  our  Admiral  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be 
in  readiness  to  sail,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  fleet,  to  the  coast 
of  Syria.’  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  375,  37G.) 

Although  tlie  measures  eventually  adopted  were  taken  in 
1840  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Brunnotv,  who  had  been  sent 
to  London  for  the  purpose,  and  avere  vehemently  resented  by 
France  on  the  ground  of  their  liussian  character,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  was  dictated  mainly  by  a 
desire  to  counteract  Russian  influence.  The  following  passage 
is  very  remarkable  : — 

‘  Lord  Palmerston  confessed  that  recent  events  seemed  to  have  been 
all  contrived  by  Russia,  so  completely  did  they  promote  all  her  views 
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of  aggnuidisenient,  and  even  made  the  possession  of  Constantinople  at 
no  distant  {leriod  inevitidde.  At  the  same  time  Palmerston  added  that 
if  France  stood  to  her  engagements  with  us,  he  had  hopes  of  putting  off 
that  caUistrophe  for  some  time.  In  regard  to  Austria,  Palmerston 
added.  Prince  Metternich  had  repeatedly  said,  “  If  you  will  manage 
France,  I  will  manage  Kussia.”  This  was  well  to  say;  hut,  in  the 
mean  time,  K ussia  intrigued  against  us  in  every  direction,  and,  if 
foiled  in  one  quarter,  succeeded  in  another.  AVe  had  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Ih,  an  agent  of  curs  in  America,  stating  that  the  Russian  consul 
was  employed  in  getting  together  a  force  to  invade  Canada  !  !  I  asked 
Lord  Palmerston  whether  he  believed  this.  He  said,  “  he  did,  and 
tliat  no  immorality  was  too  bad  for  the  Russian  Cabinet.”  ’  (Vol.  iv. 
pp.  417,  418.) 

Yet  within  twelve  months  he  w'as  supposed  to  he  acting  in 
conjunction  with  that  Cabinet  and  in  opposition  to  France. 

As  early  as  1838,  it  appears  from  Lord  Palmerston’s  corre¬ 
spondence  with  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  which  is  now  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  life  of  that  statesman  (p.  281),  that 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the  only  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi,  which  ])laced  Turkey  in  strict 
dependence  on  Russia,  Avas  ‘  to  merge  it  in  some  general  com- 
‘  pact  of  the  same  nature.’  This  is  what  was  accomplished  by 
the  Convention  and  operations  of  1840,  and  this  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  he,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  British  policy’  in  the  East.  Lord  Palmerston’s  first 
Intention  was  to  act  in  strict  conjunction  with  France,  if  France 
would  act  with  him.  On  the  19th  tlulv,  1839,  he  wrote  to 
Lord  Granville : — ‘  Soult  is  a  jewel.  Nothing  can  be  more 
‘  satisfactory  than  his  coiu’se  with  regard  to  us,  and  the  union 
‘of  France  and  England  upon  these  Turkish  matters  will  em- 
‘  bolden  Metternich  and  save  Euro])c.’  Unfortunately  the  sub¬ 
sequent  hesitation  of  the  French  Government  gave  a  totally 
different  character  to  the  affair,  and  Lord  Palmerston  carried 
his  point,  not  with  the  aid  of  France,  hut  in  opposition  to  her. 

It  Avas  in  September  1839  that  the  proposals  of  Russia, 
transmitted  through  Baron  BrunnoAv,  to  take  vigorous  measures 
against  Mahomet  Ali,  and  to  leave  the  defence  of  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  to  the  Russian  fleet,  Avere  first  brought  before  the 
British  Cabinet.  Lord  Palmerston  strongly  supported  these 
proposals,  and  intimated  to  his  colleagues  that  he  Avished  to 
withdraAv  from  the  French  alliance,  and  Avas  prepared  to  act 
without  France  and  in  conjunction  A\'ith  Russia.  The  change, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  date  of  the  last  extract,  Avas  a  sudden 
one.  Hobhouse  energetically  supported  the  vieAvs  of  Lord 
Palmerston  throughout  these  transactions  ;  and  there  Avas  this 
to  be  said  for  them,  that  if  Ave  held  back  out  of  deference  to 
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France,  the  Emperor  of  Kussia  was  prepared  to  act  without 
the  concurrence  of  either  Power.  Hobhouse  himself  main¬ 
tained  that  the  real  way  to  prevent  Ibrahim  Pasha  from 
marching  to  Constantinople  was  to  attack  Alexandria.  But 
‘  this  advice  Avas  reckoned  too  bold  by  every  body  except 
‘  Palmerston.' 

The  difficulty  was  however  staved  off  for  some  months,  and 
it  Avas  not  until  June  1840  that  Lord  Palmerston  informed  hh 
colleagues  that  ‘  the  Turco-Egyj)tian  question  had  arrived  at  a 
‘  point  that  required  immediate  decision.’  There  Avas  a  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  in  the  iMinistiy  on  the  subject 
of  acting  Avithout  France.  Lord  Holland  protested  most  stre¬ 
nuously  against  it,  especially  after  a  memorandum  had  been 
read  detailing  the  measures  to  be  taken,  Avhich  memorandum 
Avas  from  Baron  BrunnoAv’s  pen  ;  Lord  Clarendon  agreed  Avith 
Lord  Holland.  But  on  the  15th  of  tiuly,  1840,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Avas  signed.  It  is  needless  to  dAvell  here  on  its  rapid  and 
brilliant  success.  The  boasted  military  junver  of  Malu)met  Ali 
and  his  son  collapsed  in  a  fcAv  Aveeks.  St.  tlean  d’Acre  was 
taken  after  a  short  bombardment  and  the  explosion  of  a  maga¬ 
zine.  And  before  November,  the  cause  Avhich  had  brought 
France  to  the  brink  of  a  Avar  Avitdi  Europe  had  ceased  to  exist. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  alliance  Avith  this  country, 
as  far  at  least  as  Lord  Palmerston  Avas  concerned  in  it,  had 
received  a  fatal  bloAv ;  the  temporary  alliance  of  England  Avith 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  Avas  a  strange  inconsistency,  and  the 
precarious  throne  of  King  Louis  Philippe  received  a  shock  from 
Avhich  it  never  entirely  recovered.  These  Avere  the  reasons 
Avhich  induced  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Clarendon,  Mr.  Ellice,  and 
many  others  to  think  that  no  amount  of  success  in  the  East  in 
conjunction  Avith  Kussia  Avas  Avorth  Avhat  it  cost  to  the  Western 
alliance. 

To  render  this  inconsistency  still  more  striking  Kussia  Avas 
at  this  very  time  intriguing  in  Central  Asia,  instigating  the 
Shah  of  Persia  to  attack  Herat,  j)ursuing  her  OAvn  expedi¬ 
tions  to  Khiva,  and  adopting  a  j)olicy  which  had  led  us  to 
cross  the  frontier  of  Afghanistan.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
1840,  Baron  BrunnoAv  told  Sir  John  Hobhouse  that  ‘the! 
‘  Cossack  and  the  Sepoy  might  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.’  | 
To  Avhich  the  British  Minister  replied  that  ‘  nothing  Avas  more  ' 
‘  likely',  and  that  if  I^ord  Auckland  had  any  reason  to  appre-  ■ 
‘  hend  that  the  Khans  of  Khoolum  and  Koondooz  and  the  j 
‘  King  of  Bokhara  Avould  be  hostile,  he  would  inevitably  send  I 
‘  a  force  across  the  Hindoo  Coosh.”  The  Baron  Avas  startled  I 
at  this,  and  said  it  Avas  a  much  more  important  circumstance  I 
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than  tlie  Turco-Egyptian  question.  This  very  sharp  style  of 
diplomatic  conversation  was  going  on  between  the  two  Goveni- 
meuts  with  reference  to  Asia  at  the  very  time  when  the  Turco- 
Egyptian  Convention  of  the  loth  of  July  was  concluded.  The 
successfid  advance  into  Afghanistan  took  place  w  hile  Ilobhouse 
was  at  the  Indian  Board.  The  subsequent  reverses  were  borne 
and  retrieved  by  his  successors. 

In  the  spring  of  1841  it  became  apparent  that  the  Cabinet 
would  not  long  retain  office  ; — 

‘The  next  day  I  dined  at  Lord  John  liussell's;  it  was  a  Cabinet  dinner, 
and  our  ])rincipal  talk  was  of  our  tottering  condition.  After  Cabinet 
husiiiess,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Duncaunon,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
myself,  .stayed  with  Uu.ssell,  to  talk  over  our  election  prospects  and  the 
probability  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  consenting  to  some  party  motion,  in 
order  to  turn  us  out.  Kussell  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  Peel  was  dis¬ 
inclined  to  this,  but  would  be  driven  to  it  before  long.  Melbourne 
agreed  with  him,  and  told  us  the  common  rumour  was  that  the  Duke 
of  Bucl-.ingham  had  been  trying  to  induce  Peel  to  take  that  step,  but 
that  Peel  was  unwilling,  and  recommended  his  friends  to  wait  until  we 
had  decided ly^  lost  our  small  majority.  Some  peo[)le  affirmed  that  we 
had  lost  it  already  ;  but  our  Stanley  told  me  that  we  were  still  nine  or 
ten  ahead  of  our  opponents.’  (Vol.  v.  p.  'Ji'J.) 

Umlisinaycd,  however,  by  their  own  Parliamentary  weak¬ 
ness,  by  the  menacing  aspect  of  foreign  affairs,  by  the  prospect 
of  hostilities  in  China  consequent  on  the  Elliot  Convention, 
and  by  tietnal  warfare  beyond  the  Indus,  the  Cxovernment  of 
Lord  Melbourne  took  the  strong  resolution  to  jtresent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Budget  based  on  the  jtrinciples  of  Free 
Trade,  and  to  attack  the  critical  question  of  the  Corn  Laws  by 
proposing  a  fixed  duty  in  place  of  the  sliding  scale.  These 
measures  did  not  save  the  Cabinet,  but  they  shaped  the  future 
j  ])olicy  of  the  country  ;  and  although  rejected  at  the  moment, 

'  they  trlnmj)hed  at  no  distant  period,  even  over  the  pledges  of 
j  their  ojiponcnts. 

■  The  main  question  for  Ministers  at  that  time  was  whether, 

I  having  presented  these  inqmrtant  measures  to  Parliament  with 
a  certainty  that  they  could  not  carry  them  in  the  existing 
House  of  Commons,  they  ought  or  ought  not  to  dissolve  it. 
Macaulay  was  at  first  strongly  op[)oscd  to  dissolution,  hut  ho 
was  w’eary  of  office,  and  even  of  his  seat.  Lord  Morpeth  was 
L  against  it.  Lord  Lansdowne  I'ather  against  it ;  Lord  Mel- 
I  bourne  and  Lord  John  Kussell  undecided  ;  Labouchere,  Lord 
[  Duncannon,  Lord  Palmerston  and  Ilobhouse  in  favour  of  it. 
I  So  was  the  Chancellor.  Lord  Melbourne  muttered  that  ‘  he 
f  ‘  did  not  like  to  advise  the  Crown  to  take  a  course  in  opposi- 
j  ‘  tion  to  Lords  and  Commons,  unless  he  was  sure  of  a  fair 
I  VOL.  CXXXIir.  XO.  CCLXXII.  z 
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‘  majority  in  the  next  Parliament.’  To  this  it  Avas  replied  that 
‘  important  measures  having  been  proposed,  it  Avas  just  and 
‘  right  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  upon  them.’ 
In  iSIay  the  final  decision  Avas  taken. 

‘  At  last.  Lord  ^lelbourne,  saying  “  Ave  Averc  as  fit  to  decide  on  the 
question  as  Ave  ever  should  be,”  took  a  pen  in  hand,  and  asked  our 
opinions  seriatim  ; — First,  Baring,  Avho  said  “  dissolve then  Ilob- 
house,  “  dissolve.”  Lord  Norinanby  sjiid  he  should  not  oppose  the 
general  sense  of  his  colleagues,  but  had  given  his  opinion  “  merely  to 
express  his  dissent  and  dislike  of  di.ssolution.”  The  Lord  Chancellor 
spoke  shortly,  but  very  strongly,  in  favour  of  dissolution,  and  said 
that,  “  if  he  had  been  at  the  Cabinet  Avhich  agreed  to  the  Budget,  he 
Avould  never  have  been  a  party  to  the  proposed  measures,  unless  he 
had  been  assured  that,  in  case  Parliament  refused  to  adopt  them,  an 
appeal  Avould  be  made  to  the  constituencies.”  Lord  John  Rns.sell 
spoke  shortly,  but  A’ery  decidedly,  in  faA'our  of  dissolution  ;  saying 
that  “  it  had  been  called  a  leap  in  the  dark  ;  noAv  I,  for  one,  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  that  leap.”  Lord  Morpeth  said  that  he  Avas  a  very 
impartial  adviser,  for  he  had  been  much  against  dissolution ;  but  the 
accounts  he  had  received,  both  from  Yorkshire  and  Ireland,  had  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  Ave  should  be  justified  in  making  the  appeal  to  the 
people.  L.abouchcre  sjiid  that,  “  on  the  whole,  he  Avas  for  (lissolution.” 
Lord  Minto  gaA'e  a  hesitating  consent  for  dissolution.  Palmerston 
made  a  short  but  decided  speech  in  favour  of  it.  Clarendon  said  that 
“  we  should  betray  our  party,  desert  our  principles,  and  disappoint  the 
country,  if  Ave  did  not  dissolve.”  Macaulay  confessed  that  he  was  a 
convert,  and  should  vote  for  <lissolution.  Lord  Duncannon  said  “  dis¬ 
solve.”  Lord  Lansdowne  said  “  Ave  Avere  clearly  not  doing  anything 
unconstitutional  in  advising  a  dissolution.”  lie  confessed  that,  at  first, 
“  he  saAv  clearly  that  Ave  should  not  gain  by  it ;  but  that  noAv  he  began  to 
doubt  as  to  the  result,  that  Avas  something;  he  should  therefore,  although 
with  much  di.slike  of  it,  vote  for  di.s.solution.”  Our  master,  the  Prime 
Minister,  noAv  delivered  his  sentiments,  lie  spoke  sloAvly,  and  with 
great  earnestness.  The  stibstance  of  Avhat  he  said  Avas  that  “  he  had, 
from  the  first,  expressed  his  strong  disinclination  to  dissolve.  He  dis¬ 
liked  an  appeal  to  the  people  Avhen  their  passions  Avere  raised  on  anv 
subject;  but,  more  e.speci.ally  on  such  a  subject  as  food.  He  added, 
that  no  terms  could  expres.s  his  horror,  his  dcte.station,  his  absolute 
loathing,  of  the  attempt  to  enlist  religious  feelings  against  the  Corn- 
laws.  He  thought  these  laAvs  ought  to  be  altered ;  but  deliberately, 
and  not  under  excitement.  He  added  that  he  Avas  quite  convince 
that  the  appeal  woidd  not  turn  out  favourably  for  us.  Nevertheless, 
finding  that  the  party  Avished  for  a  dissolution,  and  that  the  majority 
of  his  colleagues  wished  for  it,  he  should  not  oppose  his  opinions  to 
theirs,  and  Avould  advise  the  Queen  accordingly.”  He  said  this  with 
much,  and  serious,  expression  of  feeling,  and  almost  in  tears.’  (Vol.  t. 
pp.  293,  294.) 

Before,  lioAvever,  the  resolution  on  the  sugar  duties  could  be 
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put  to  the  House,  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  notice  of  a  direct 
motion  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Ministers,  which  was 
carried  on  the  oih  of  June  by  one  vote — 312  to  311.  This 
virtually  ended  the  contest,  and,  for  the  time,  the  official  life 
of  Sir  John  Ilobhouse;  for  although  a  dissolution  followed, 
the  Administration  was  under  sentence  of  death,  and  in  the 
new  Parliament  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  ninety, 
and  ‘  this  long  agony  ended  at  last.’ 

We  must  here  take  our  leave  of  these  interesting  volumes  ; 
for  at  the  time  of  his  death  Lord  Broughton  had  not  carried 
on  his  reminiscences  beyond  1842,  and  this  is  the  appropriate 
termination  of  them.  He  lived,  indeed,  to  enjoy  an  active, 
social,  and  honoured  life  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  Melbourne  Administration.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  office  at  the  India  Board  under  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  he  continued  to  fill  that  post  from  July 
1846  to  February  1852 — a  further  term  of  office  of  nearly  six 
years.  In  1851  he  Avas  raised  to  the  Peerage  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Broughton  de  Gyfford,  and  his  life  was  prolonged  in 
a  good  old  age,  to  the  3rd  of  .lune  1869,  when  he  died. 
Time  had  somewhat  mellowed  the  political  opinions  of  the 
Westminster  Reformer  of  1818;  and  it  Avas  observed  by  his 
colleagues  on  their  return  to  office  in  1846,  that  he  had  become 
one  of  the  most  conservative  members  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
was,  for  example,  the  last  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Navigation  LaAvs.  But  time  and  age  never  effaced  the 
strong  lines  of  his  character — his  chivalrous  sense  of  honour, 
his  unflinching  courage  in  action,  his  keen  relish  for  Avit,  and 
his  vigour  of  language.  Amongst  a  generation  of  statesmen, 
he  held  his  jdace  Avlth  spirit  and  eonsistency  ;  and  though  he 
laid  no  claim  to  talents  of  the  first  order  either  in  oratory  or 
I  administrative  ability,  he  Avas  certainly  inferior  to  none  of  his 
'  colleagues  in  patriotism,  in  firmness,  and  in  a  genuine  love  of 
I  freedom. 
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Aut.  II. —  1.  A  Descrijitiou  of  the  Autotijpe  Facsimiles  of  tlir 
Frescoes  l)if  Michael  Anyelo  11  nonarroti,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
Rome.  IJy  C.  Buuck  Allex.  Lomlon  :  1870. 

2.  IVonders  of  Knropean  Art.  By  Louis  VlAKDOT.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Sixteen  IleproJuetions  by  the  AVoodbury  Per¬ 
manent  Process.  London:  1870. 

On  Fhotozincogruphij  ami  the  Photographic.  Processes  em- 
ploged  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton.  By 
Captain  A.  i)E  C.  Scott,  K.E.,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Sir  IIkxuv  tl.VMKS,  ILE.,  F.ILS.  London:  1862. 
-i.  Art  Pictorial  and  Industrial.  Illustrated  by  the  Ileliotype 
Process.  London:  1870. 

Micro-Photography.  By  T.  IIiOGlxs,  Esq.  Liverpool. 

V  XY  real  scientific  discovery,  however  barren  in  practical 
bearing  it  may  appear  at  the  moment,  is  certain,  in  the 
long  run,  to  lead  to  many  other  inventions,  and  to  set  in  motion 
other  ap])liances,  which  heretofore  only  seemed  to  be  awaitin',' 
the  new  influence.  The  machinery,  so  to  sj)eak,  rests  idle  for 
the  want  of  some  cog  or  spring  to  complete  its  action.  Among 
the  more  recent  examples  of  a  latent  want,  the  supj)ly  of 
which  has  given  a  start  to  many  a  new  art,  and  has  revolu¬ 
tionised  others,  may  he  considered  Photography.  The  instan¬ 
taneous  draughtsman,  ever  ready,  working  with  absolute  truth 
both  by  night  and  day  (for  by  the  addition  of  highly  sensitive 
pai)er  the  aid  of  the  sun  can  now  be  dispensed  with),  catches 
ami  registers  the  scientific  data  of  the  astronomer  and  the 
meteorologist,  seizes  the  wonders,  and  renders  patent  to  the 
eye  the  hidden  world  opened  up  to  us  by  the  jdioto-microsco- 
])ist ;  and  where  there  is  excess  of  light  which  blinds  the 
lunnan  eye,  Sol  paints  himself  with  his  own  beam,  with 
lineaments  so  accurate  from  day  to  day,  that  the  scientific 
watcher  is  only  now  beginning  to  discover  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  in  the  great  luminary. 

AVhen  Fox  Talbot  and  Daguerre  simultaneously  discovered 
the  ])ower  of  the  pencil  of  light  to  paint  an  image  on  a  tablet 
as  quickly  as  it  flashes  uj)on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  great  were 
the  predictions  of  the  part  the  ncAV  discovery  would  play  in 
the  field  of  science  and  art ;  but  the  wildest  anticipations 
have  already  been  surpassed  in  less  than  forty  years  since  the 
original  discovery,  and  every  day  is  adding  to  the  number  of 
the  wonders  it  is  opening  before  us.  It  is  our  purpose  in  this 
j)aper  to  sketch  with  a  light  hand  the  many  valuable  arts  asid 
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the  curious  aiypliauccs  Avliicli  this  beautiful  discovery  has  sujr- 
gested  to  the  scientific  worker,  tlie  artist,  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  So  rapid  are  tlie  changes,  aud  so  great  from  dav  to 
(lay  are  the  imjn-ovements,  that  we  can  only  treat  it  as  a  pro¬ 
gressive  art,  capable  of  almost  unlimited  extension. 

The  most  important  adaptation  of  photography  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  to  the  pictorial  and  printing  arts.  But  it  was 
very  speedily  discovered  by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  tliat  beautiful  as 
were  tlie  jiroductions  of  the  camei’a,  the  original  jihotograph 
contained  within  itself  the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.  The 
instability  of  the  metallic  salts  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  only 
too  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  lead  to  its  gradually  fading  away ; 
and  many  of  us  who  jiossess  portraits  of  those  we  fondly 
cherish,  have  experienced  with  regret  this  gradual  jirogress  of 
an  evitable  decay.  In  an  article  by  the  editor  of  the  ‘  British 
‘  Journal  of  Photography,’  in  the  ‘  Popular  Science  lleview,’ 
the  reason  of  this  unfortunate  instability  in  the  new  art  is  thus 
alluded  to; — 

‘The  blacks  of  photograjiliic  prints  on  ordinary  unsized  pajn-r  consist 
of  silver.  To  aid  in  the  ])roper  fixing  of  a  photograph,  or  destroying 
its  future  sensitiveness  to  light;  hyposulphate  of  soda  in  solution  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  action  of  this  salt  on  the  silver  in  the  pores  of  the  jiaper 
is  of  an  extremely  complex  nature,  and  long  wa.shing  is  rerjuisite  to 
secure  its  removal.  If  not  thoroughly  removed,  an  action  continues  to 
be  exerted  which  idtimately  results  in  the  destruction  of  the  picture, 
the  blacks  of  which  are  converted  into  a  sulphide  of  silver.  But  the 
sulphurous  gases  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  impregnated,  joined 
with  the  comple.x  effects  produced  by  the  albumen  (with  which  photo¬ 
graphic  jKiper  is  usually  jirepared),  acting  on  the  silver  in  a  manner 
not  yet  clearly  understood,  exert  a  destructive  influence  on  photo¬ 
graphy.  The  introduction  of  gold-toning  has  mitigated  this  evil  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  but  an  inspection  of  some  recent  pictorial  produc¬ 
tions  of  photographers  of  reputation  .suffices  to  show  that  it  still  exists, 
notwithstiinding  the  known  care  taken  by  them  to  obviate  it.’ 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  was  fully 
alive  to  this  shortcoming  in  his  great  invention,  and  as  long 
ago  as  18.52,  was  anxious  to  find  some  means  by  which  jterma- 
uence  could  be  given  to  sun-pictures.  In  casting  about  to  find 
some  means  by  which  engraved  plates  coidd  be  taken  directly 
from  the  photographic  negative,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a 
discovery  made  by  i\Ir.  Mongo  Ponton  a  short  time  before, 
apparently  by  accident — that  bici’omate  of  potash  became 
darker  in  colour  when  exposed  to  the  light;  the  photogenic 
quality  of  this  salt  at  once  struck  his  acute  mind  as  the  means 
of  solving  the  problem.  After  many  experiments  he  found 
that  bicromatised  gelatine  or  gum  upon  exposure  to  light 
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became  Insoluble  in  water,  and  that  a  plate  could  be  prepared 
with  this  material,  from  which  all  those  parts  debarred  from 
the  light  might  be  dissolved  away.  This  discovery  was  the 
germ  of  numerous  allied  jirocesses  which  have  I'evolutionised 
the  engraver’s  art,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  im- 
jKirtant  effect  upon  the  illustrations  of  our  literature,  and 
indeed  upon  ])ictorial  art  generally,  inasmuch  as  we  need  no 
longer  depend  upon  line  engraving,  Avoodcutting,  or  litho¬ 
graphy,  nature  herself  reju'oducing  her  own  drawings  at  a 
cost  infinitely  less  than  we  have  hitherto  paid  for  inferior  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  human  hand. 

Among  the  miinerous  ])atents  that  have  been  taken  out  of 
late  years  for  utilising  by  this  means  the  sunbeam  as  an 
engraver,  we  name  as  practically  established  the  different 
])rocesses  known  as  Autotype,  A\"oodburytype,  and  Helio¬ 
type.  We  wish  to  refer  to  these  three  processes  first  as  the 
oidy  ones  capable  of  giving,  with  commercial  success,  copies 
of  ])hotographs,  jnctures,  and  draAvings  Avhose  delicacy  of  half¬ 
tone  In  a  graduated  tint  is  their  chief  beauty,  and  tbis  cannot 
be  pro<luced  Avith  e(iual  success  by  line  engraving,  litho- 
grapby,  or  mezzotinto. 

The  process  of  rclief-j)rinting  or  Woodburytype,  Avbich  Ave 
sbull  describe,  as  it  is  only  knoAvn  to  the  initiated  and  the 
trade,  is  a  very  luirlous  art,  totally  unlike  any  method  of 
cngraA’ing  or  copying  jn-cviously  knoAvn.  As  avc  have  said 
before,  the  process  is  based  upon  the  photcgraiduc  rpialities 
of  the  bicroinate  of  ]»otasli,  Avhieh,  Avhen  mixed  Avlth  a  certain 
])roportion  of  gelatine,  dissoh  es  aAvay  Avhen  placed  in  hot  AA’ater 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  light  that  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  penetrate  to  it,  through  a  glass  photograjdiic  nega¬ 
tive.  Let  us  suppose  some  of  this  i>reparcd  dark  broAvn 
gelatine  ])ourcd  u|Mm  a  plate  of  glass  so  as  to  form  a  film; 
this  film  being  dried  in  a  dark  room,  is  noAV  placed  under  a 
glass  negative  and  exposed  to  light.  After  an  exj)osurc  of  an 
hour,  the  jtrepared  film  upon  Avhich  the  ])icture  is  invisibly 
copied,  is  ])laeeil  in  hot  Avater  face  npAvards,  and  then  it  Avill 
be  seen  that  all  the  gelatine  upon  Avhich  the  light  has  not 
acted  dissolves  aAvay,  and  the  ])icture  comes  out  in  relief, 
the  eleAations  or  raised  parts  being  in  j)roportion  to  the  pene¬ 
trating  ])OAver  of  the  light  through  the  negative.  This  raised 
picture  in  gelatine  is  then  dried  by'  a  gentle  heat.  These 
gelatine  film  pictures  keep  for  any-  length  of  time,  and  may 
be  laid  by  in  the  portfolio  Avith  impunity.  Of  course  these 
films  are  not  suitable  to  bo  ])rinted  from,  as  they  Avould 
render  impressions  in  masses  of  black  and  Avhitc,  Avithout  gra- 
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dations  of  colour  or  half-tones.  The  jucture  is  now  in  cameo, 
whereas  it  is  required  to  be  in  intaglio.  In  order  to  reverse 
the  plate  in  this  desired  manner,  when  the  process  was  first 
i  established,  Mr.  AVoodbury  thought  to  accomplish  it  by  an 
electrotype  deposit  of  copper.  Tliis,  although  a  perfectly 
successful  method,  was  found  to  be  too  tedious,  and  the 
^  method  now  emidoyed  is  the  most  singular  part  of  the  process. 
Every  boy  knows  that  he  can  fire  a  tallow-candle  through 
an  inch  deal-board  ;  the  scientific  man  also  knows  that  by  the 
!  process  of  ‘  nature  printing,’  as  it  is  termed,  the  softest  details 
of  a  leaf,  even  the  down  on  the  thistle,  can  by  hydraulic  pres¬ 
sure  be  imjn-essed  upon  a  metal  plate  so  that  it  can  be  jn'inted 
from.  Our  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary  quality  of  a  soft 
material  to  im|)ress  a  harder  one,  may  take  away  from  the 
astonishment  that  otherwise  would  be  felt  by  the  statement 
that  the  gelatine  mould  hardened  by  crome  alum,  when  j)laced 
in  an  hydraulic  press,  in  cont.act  with  a  ])late  composed  of  type 
metal  and  load,  imj)resses  a  most  perfect  reverse  of  itself  upon 
the  j)late.  The  amount  of  hydraulic  pressure  dej)ends  of  course 
on  tlie  size  of  the  plate,  extending  from  oO  to  200  tons  on  the 
square  inch.  It  might  be  imagined  that  the  gelatine  would 
be  flattened  by  such  enormous  force,  but  this  is  not  so  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  Avill  allow  five  or  six  impressions  on  metal  to  be 
taken  Avithout  losing  any  of  its  sharpness,  and  as  each  opera¬ 
tion  does  not  take  more  than  a  minute,  no  time  is  lost  in  the 
operation.  From  tlicsc  metal  ‘jelly  moulds’  the  object  repre¬ 
sented  is  printed  in  the  folloAving  manner: — A  ]K)rtion  of 
gelatine  tinted  usually  of  a  dark  colour,  or  Avith  any  perma- 

Inent  itigment,  is  placed  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  centre  of  the 
intaglio  mould  of  the  picture,  Avhich  is  then  placed  in  a  j)ress 
made  like  a  shalloAV  box  Avith  a  hinged  lid ;  a  thick  j)late  of 
glass  at  the  bottom,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  top,  are  j)erfcctly 
djusted  so  as  to  bring  their  tAvo  planes  to  a  true  level.  A 
sheet  of  paper  is  then  laid  uj)on  the  mould,  the  lid  is  folded 
down,  and  the  pool  of  gelatine  ink  is  squeezed  into  the  mould, 
the  superfluity  escajting  over  the  edges  of  the  ]>aper.  Nearly 
a  minute  is  alloAvcd  to  let  the  gelatine  ink  set ;  Avhen  this  is 
done,  the  lid  is  raised  and  the  picture  is  found  fixed  to  the 

i  paper  in  relief,  in  fact  like  a  jelly  just  turned  out  of  a  mould. 
But  this  projection  only  remains  for  a  short  time,  the  picture 
as  it  dries  shrinking  flat  to  the  paj)er.  The  lights  and  shades 
are  given  by  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  in  the  gelatine; 
where  there  have  been  high  projections,  of  coiu’se  there  has 
been  most  colour  entangled,  representing  deep  shadoAvs ;  Avhere 
the  film  has  been  slight  or  in  little  colour,  half-tones  are 
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represented ;  and  where  the  pressure  has  squeezed  away  all  the 
coloured  gelatine,  there  are  Avhite  lights.  A  Avash  of  crome  I 
alum  is  added  to  fix  the  image  and  prevent  its  Avashing  off 
in  Avarm  Avater,  Avhich  it  Avould  otherAvise  do.  The  delicacy 
of  jHctures  rendered  from  the  photograph  is  most  marvellous; 
it  Avould  be  impossible  to  surpass  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
the  half-tones,  or  to  approach  nearer  to  the  clear  softness  of 
the  photograph  of  Avhich  it  is  a  perfect  facsimile.  Of  course 
any  colour  may  be  given  to  the  gelatine  vehicle  ;  the  fugitive 
coloiu’s,  hoAvever,  such  as  the  aniline  dyes  are  inadmissible,  as 
they  are  themselves  liable  to  fade,  and  thus  the  v  ery  object 
of  the  process  Avoidd  be  defeated,  as  they  Avould  be  as  perish¬ 
able  as  the  photograph,  Avhich  the  relief  process  is  intended  to 
preserve. 

Already  some  excellent  specimens  of  its  Avork  have  issued 
from  the  press,  among  Avhich  Ave  may  mention  ‘  Viardot's 
‘  Wonders  of  Euro])eau  Art,’  which  contain  sixteen  imj)res- 
sions  by  this  process,  Avith  eleven  Avoodcuts,  and  the  contrast 
betAveen  the  tAvo  is  sufficiently  striking  to  even  the  uninitiated 
in  art.  ‘  Crossing  the  Stream  ’  by  Claude,  gives  the  golden 
haze  of  the  Italian  distance  with  a  delicacy  Avhich  is  per¬ 
fectly  unapproachable  by  any  system  of  engraving,  Avhilst  the 
shadoAvs  possess  a  dejith  Avhich  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Again,  the  copy  of  Vandyck’s  noble  ])ortrait  in  the  Louvre 
of  Charles  1.  habited  in  Cavalier  costume,  is  an  exquisite 
example  of  its  jvoAver  to  render  the  tendercst  details  and  the 
most  j)OAverful  shadoAvs  Avith  Avonderful  effect.  The  ink  used, 
or  rather  Ave  shoidd  say  the  pigment,  is  of  a  very  Avarm  dark 
chocolate  tint  and  of  a  floAving  character,  Avhich  gives  a  rich 
gloAv  to  all  the  shadoAvs,  contrasting  poAverfully  Avith  the  harsh 
blacks  of  the  woodcuts  in  the  same  volume.  The  small 
expense  at  Avhich  these  delicate  cojjies  can  be  made,  Avill,  we 
fancy,  give  the  jwocess  a  great  advantage  in  the  illustration  of 
books.  The  only  drawback,  as  far  as  Ave  can  see  to  its  being 
apj)lied  to  cheap  literature,  is  the  necessity  to  mount  the  1 
jvrints  upon  card,  or  other  stiff  i)aper,  their  borders  being  de-  i 
stroyed  by  the  nature  of  the  process,  which,  as  Ave  have  before  i 
stated,  sj)ills  all  the  superfluous  ink  over  the  margin,  conse-  ’ 
qucntly  trimming  and  mounting  are  necessary.  Unless  this  dif-  i 
ficulty  is  overcome,  avc  fear  the  process  Avill  be  confined  to  the  \ 
more  expensive  class  of  Avorks.  At  the  present  moment  the  s 
size  of  the  ])rints  jwoduced  is  limited  by  the  size  of  the  i 
hydraulic  i)ress,  Avhich  is  comparatively  small,  but  Ave  under-  t 
stand  this  size  is  about  to  be  increased.  s 

The  action  of  light  is  necessary  to  produce  the  chemical  effect  c 
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upon  the  hicromatised  "elatine,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to 
accomplish  this  by  artificial  means.  The  company  Avorking 
this  process  have  been  employing  a  ])owci*ful  electric  apparatus, 
worked  by  a  gas  engine,  which  gives  a  speed  of’  400  revolu¬ 
tions  a  minute  to  a  revolving  armature,  which  rotates  inside  a 
number  of  permanent  magnets,  and  yields  a  light  of  great 
intensity.  It  is  far,  however,  from  being  a  substitute  for  the 
solar  ray,  inasmuch  as,  whilst  a  good  impression  from  an 
ordinary  negative  is  produced  by  tlie  former  in  ten  minutes, 
the  electric  light  requires  three  hours  to  yield  the  same  result. 
But  this  is  an  advance  upon  the  lime-light,  which  necessitated 
an  exposure  of  even  double  this  time.  In  the  dark  winter 
weather,  when  the  sun  is  sometimes  hidden  for  weeks,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  electric  light  Avill  find  constant  employ¬ 
ment.  In  nightwork,  again,  it  Avill  be  ready,  thus  affording 
employment  upon  Avorks  A\-hich  otherAA-ise  AAOuld  be  delayed  for 
want  of  daylight.  Already  several  Avorks  have  been  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Woodburytype  process,  and  are  familiar  in  our 
drawing-rooms ;  the  j)ictures  arc  easily  mistaken  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  ai'c  far  more  delicate  and  effective  than  the  best 
steel  engravings,  at  a  cost  almost  nominal ;  a  good-sized  pic¬ 
ture  being  reproduced  at  less  than  a  farthing  a  copy.  After 
a  long  struggle  Avith  many  difficulties,  this  method  of  rejwo- 
ducing  the  most  delicate  draAvings,  photograjdis,  &c.,  may  be 
considered  a  commercial  success,  and  Ave  cannot  doubt  that  it 
flill  have  a  material  effect  upon  the  engraver's  art,  Avhich 
with  some  limitations,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  it  must  in 
course  of  time  greatly  supersede. 

The  Autotype  process,  the  longest  established  and  the  best 
knoAvn  of  the  different  arts  Avhich  have  Avithin  these  fcAv  years 
come  bof\)re  the  public  as  a  consequence  of  the  Avant  of 
permanency  in  silver  prints,  is  the  only  one  Avhich  can  be 
worked  by  the  amateur  photographer,  inasmuch  as  the  Avhole 
apparatus  consists  of  hot  and  cold  Avatcr  baths,  a  sheet  of 
bicroniatiscd  and  transfer  ])aper,  Avhich  may  be  procured  from 
the  patentees.  The  method  of  manipulation  is  simple  enough 
in  action,  but  rather  too  complicated  to  describe  Avell,  Avhich 
will  be  the  less  necessary  as  the  patentees  invite  the  public  to 
see  the  practical  Avorklng  of  their  process  every  Wednesday  at 
their  establi.shment  in  Rathbone  Place.  It  aa-IH  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  bicromate  is  the  chemical  agent  in  this,  as  in  all  the 
allied  processes,  by  Avhich  tlie  most  literal  transcripts  are  ob¬ 
tained,  not  only  of  the  most  delicate  silver  prints,  but  of  the 
artist’s  oavu  AA-ork,  his  touch,  the  spirit  of  his  brush  being  ren¬ 
dered  in  monocrome  in  the  most  unerrins:  manner.  We  need 
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not  say  that  however  eminent  the  engraver  may  be,  this  literal 
translation  is  beyond  his  art.  Indeed,  the  very  eminence  of  an 
engraver  is  built  nj)on  a  certain  method  of  rendering  effects 
which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  although  his  labours  may  be 
excellent  as  works  of  art,  yet  it  interposes  a  mannerism  be¬ 
tween  the  artist  and  the  public.  The  advantage  of  the  Auto¬ 
type,  in  common  with  the  Woodbury  type  and  1 1  eliotype,  is 
tlmt  it  j)laces  the  original  picture  at  once  before  us,  witli  the 
very  method  of  the  artist’s  touch,  thus  adding  an  immense 
charm  and  sense  of  truthfulness  to  the  copy.  Amid  the 
s])lendid  gallery  of  autotypes  to  be  seen  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Company  at  Kathbone  l^Iace,  the  great  works  of  iNIichael 
Angelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  are  the  most  uowerful  examples. 
We  will  ventui’c  to  say  that  before  these  magniticent  trans¬ 
cripts  were  produced,  the  Avorks  of  this  mighty  master  Avere 
entirely  unknown  to  the  public,  and  indeed,  to  artists  them¬ 
selves.  The  darkness  of  the  chapel,  the  jwogress  of  age,  and, 
as  some  say,  the  fumes  of  the  incense,  have  so  subdued  the 
colour  that  even  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  upper  tigures,  and 
especially  those  in  the  spandrils  of  the  Avindows,  are  not  dis¬ 
cernible  from  the  floor,  as  most  visitors  to  the  chapel  must,  to 
their  regret,  have  discovered,  d'his  very  disadvantage  has 
])roved  most  faAourable  to  the  autoty})C  co[)ies  Avhich  have 
been  successfully  taken  of  them  in  monocrome — a  kind  of 
bistre,  very  like  the  tint  to  Avhich  the  originals  are  reduced  by 
the  causes  Ave  have  mentioned.  'I'he  artist  has  only  to  compare 
these  precious  Avorks  of  art  Avith  the  best  line  engravings  of 
the  same  subject  to  convince  him  hoAv  superior  they  are  to  the 
latter.  The  grand  sweep  of  the  brush  of  this  giant  in  art  is 
placed  before  us,  the  figures  seem  to  Ha'c  as  they  do  on  the 
Avails  of  the  building  Avhere  there  is  light  cmnigh  for  the 
spectator  to  see  them,  d'he  photographic  negatives  fromAvhich 
they  are  reproduced  Avere  taken  by  the  aid  of  the  lime-light, 
Avithout  the  aid  of  Avhich  it  avouIcI  have  been  impossible  to 
co])y  them.  Another  beautiful  reproduction  by  this  process 
is  Turner’s  ‘  Liher  Studiorum.’  These  sketches  Avere  painted 
by  Tui’iier  in  sepia,  hence  its  reproduction  Avas  accomplished 
Avith  facility,  and  Avith  the  excei)tion  of  a  little  flatness  in  some 
of  the  draAvings,  it  may  bo  said  to  be  a  perfect  fac-simile  of 
this  great  artist’s  Avork.  This  great  text-book  for  draughts¬ 
men,  hitherto  a  closed  book  to  the  public,  may  noAv  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  reasonable  cost,  .\uother  very  charming  work, 
the  illustrations  to  Her  iMajesty’s  ‘  Tour  in  the  Highlands,’  by 
Adam,  are  rendered  Avith  a  freshness  and  vigour  the  engraver 
coidd  not  approach. 
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■ral  It  is  needless  to  say  that  any  drawing  in  chalk,  Indian  ink, 
an  or  any  inonocrome  in  fact,  can  be  matched  to  the  exact  shade. 
:cts  Thus  the  artist  does  not  lose  by  the  translation  of  his  work 
be  [  into  another  tone  of  colom\  Red  chalk  drawings  are  repro¬ 
be-  (luccd  with  admirable  effect.  The  attem])t  to  copy  in  ordinary 

ito-  oil-colour,  however,  presents  certain  difficulties,  which  have 

ij  is  not  yet  been  overcome,  and  possibly  never  will  until  the  art  of 

the  producing  coloiii’s  by  the  camera  on  a  photographic  plate  is 

iiise  f  accomplished.  As  it  is,  in  the  initial  stage,  the  silver  print 
the  ;  copy,  certain  colours,  as  Ave  all  know,  do  not  res|)ond  well, 
lent  Thus  blue  and  the  aniline  tones  come  out  Avhite,  Avhilst  yellow 
‘uel  anil  red  print  black.  Thus  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  picture 
>les.  painted  in  these  colours  would  })hotogra])h  with  the  balance  of 
JUS-  I  liglit  entirely  altered.  But  there  arc  many  low-toned  pictures 
cere  f  which  take  very  well.  As  a  rule  French  pictures  jihotograph 
em-  I  admirably.  \  subdued  tone  is  the  fashion  of  the  French 
ind,  I  school,  and  we  may  note  that  the  canvas  upon  which  those 
the  E  artists  Avork,  instead  of  being  a  yelloAvish-Avhite  like  ours,  is  of 
und  I  a  pale  stonc-colour.  This  ground,  Ave  are  informed,  after  a 
dis-  I  time  shoAvs  through  and  gives  a  prevailing  grey  tone,  Avhich  is 
t»  to  1  very  favourable  for  taking  photographic  copies.  In  the  show- 
bas  I  room  of  the  Autotype  Company  there  ai’c  tAvo  copies  of  AvelU 
have  known  pictures — ‘The  Arrest  of  Hampden  Avhen  about  to  cm- 
d  of  ‘  bark  for  America,’  by  Lucy,  and  ‘  The  Princess  Elizabeth 
d  by  ‘hearing  Mass,’  by  Marcus  Stone.  AVe  do  not  remember  the 
pare  balance  of  light  in  these  jiicturcs,  but  in  the  autotype  copies  it 
of  i«  admirable ;  but  this  effect  has  not  been  produced  by  the 
>  the  simple  process  of  copying.  The  method  is  cither  for  the  artist 
irt  IS  to  make  an  Indian-ink  draAving  of  his  picture  for  reproduction 
the  by  this  process,  or  if  the  details  are  too  elaborate,  the  picture 
'  the  is  photographed  and  the  proof  is  sent  to  the  iiainter,  who  cor- 
rhich  rects  any^  faults  as  to  arrangement  of  light  caused  by  the 
ight,  photographic  transfer,  either  Avith  his  chalk  or  brush,  and  from 
le  to  this  corrected  coj>y'  the  prints  are  reproduced.  The  negatives 
ocess  when  thrown  out  of  balance  from  the  reason  before  men- 
inted  tioned  arc  retouched,  and  a  large  number  of  artists  are  cm- 
ished  ployed  in  this  kind  of  Avork.  Landscapes  from  nature  require 
some  to  be  coiTcctcd  in  the  negative,  and  the  vast  number  of  photos 
ilc  of  from  popular  pictures  are  reproduced  by  Avhat  may  be  tenned 
ights-  this  appreciative  and  intelligent  method  of  translation,  Avhich 
'  pur-  can  only  be  effected  by  a  certain  artistic  skill, 
work,  The  facility'  the  autotype  process  offers  to  artists  to  enable 
s,  by  them  to  glA'c  the  public  transcripts  of  their  Avorks  cannot  be 
fraver  looked  upon  as  the  least  advantage  of  the  discovery.  The 
ordinary  process  of  line  engraving  is  denied  to  all  but  the 
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highest  class  pictures ;  no  one  but  a  great  capitalist  will  un> 
tlertake  such  works.  The  ex])ense  is  enormous,  aiul  the  time 
consuniecl  iu  their  accom])li8luneut  renders  the  chance  of  their 
being  finished  iu  the  lifetime  of  the  artist  very  problematical. 
Kajdiael  iNIorghcu  occupied  six  years  in  engraving  the  ‘  Trans- 
‘  figuration  Doo  was  twelve  years  at  w'ork  in  engx-aving 
the  ‘  Kaising  of  Lazarus,’  and  it  was  not  finished  when  it  passed 
out  of  the  veteran  engraver's  hands.  It  is  true  we  have  no 
longer  such  great  works  as  these  demanding  the  labours  of  the 
engraver ;  but  the  genius  we  still  have  in  the  artistic  world 
cannot  fall  to  benefit  by  these  newly  discovered  rapid  means 
of  reproducing  their  woi’ks.  In  a  week  after  a  jxictui’e  has  left 
the  painter's  easel,  a  ])x-oof  impression  is  presented  to  him  for 
correction. 

liut  in  a  very  lai’ge  number  of  cjises  tiicse  cori’ectious  are 
not  needed.  We  all  know  how  many  charming  photographs,  both 
of  figures  and  landscapes,  meet  our  eye  in  the  shop  windows. 
We  feel  quite  sui-e  that  the  majoi-ity  of  these  have  received  no 
correction  in  the  course  of  being  jxrinted,  as  they  coxdd  not 
otherwise  be  sold  so  cheap.  When  we  say  that  literal  copies 
of  all  these,  in  almost  any  tone  desired,  can  be  given  by  the 
Autotype  C'omjxany,  and  by  the  other  processes  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  it  will  be  seen  how  vast  is  the  woi’k  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  accomplish.  The  galleries  of  the  Continent  have 
already  been  i*eproduced  by  ^I.  Ili-aun,  of  Donxach,  who  holds 
the  autotype  patents  for  Fi’ance  and  Ilelgium  ;  and  the  I’arest 
pictiu'cs  of  Vienna,  the  Louvi’c,  and  the  gallei’ies  of  Florence 
and  \'enice,can  be  procured  at  the  establishment  of  the  company 
at  a  price  which  is  merely  nominal  as  compai’cd  with  line 
engi'avings,  to  which  in  some  cases  they  iii’c  superior.  The 
Autotype  pi-ocess,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  the  best  adapted 
of  any  of  the  allied  methods  for  the  production  of  the  larger 
works  of  ai't.  From  this  fickl  the  Woodbuiytyjxc  method 
is  excluded  by  the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  hydraulic 
press  used,  and  the  Ileliotyixe  method  by  the  size  of  the  Albion 
press  by  which  its  impi’essions  ai’c  I'olled  oft’,  neither  of  xvhich 
could  take  the  impressions  as  large  as  foxir  feet  by  thi'ce,  which 
the  Autotype  has  just  accomplished.  But  it  must  be  remoni- 
bered  that  the  Autotype  process  is  a  compai’atively  dear  method 
of  production.  Evciy  ixiant  is  accomplished  by  hand  work, 
and  it  is  not  capable  of  reproducing  with  great  rapidity,  by 
mechanical  means,  like  the  other  methods.  For  this  reason  it 
will  be  confined  to  the  higher  class  of  woi-ks,  for  which  the 
com])ax’ative  cost  will  be  a  minor  consideration. 

We  have  yet  another  pi'occss  to  refer  to,  which  appears  to 
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be  ecjually  successful  with  the  Woodburytype ;  and  which, 
indeed,  in  the  one  particular  of  cheapness,  surpasses  it.  We 
allude  to  Ileliotypc,  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  the  Albei’- 
type,  but  far  more  speedy',  the  patent  for  which  has  been  taken 
out  by  Messrs.  Edward  and  Kidd,  whose  works  at  AVillesden 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting.  ^Ir.  Ernest  Edwards, 
whose  name  has  long  been  well  known  in  the  ])hotographic 
world  as  the  inventor  of  this  method,  has  the  advantage  of 
bringing  it  before  the  public  in  a  very  high  class  pictorial  and 
industrial  serial,  called  ‘  Art,’  in  which  illustrations  of  the 
new  process  are  given  monthly.  The  beauty'  of  some  of  these 
has  attracted  the  artistic  world,  for  whilst  they'  retain  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  photograph,  they  yet  suggest  a  difference  which 
puzzles  the  spiectator. 

From  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  that  journal  we 
quote  the  following  particulars  as  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  j)rocess  : — 

‘The  principle  upon  which  Ileliotypc  is  bused  is  analogous  to  that 
of  lithography,  but  is  much  more  comprehensive,  and  admits  of  results, 
of  which  lithography  is  (juite  incapable.  The  possibility  of  producing 
a  printing  surtace  in  some  degree  analogous  to  a  lithographic  stone,  by 
means  of  photography,  is  V)ased  uj)on  the  well-known  action  of  light 
in  rendering  gelatine  and  similar  bodies,  under  certain  circumstances, 
insoluble.  When  bicromatc  of  jwtiish,  or  a  similar  salt,  of  cromic  acid, 
is  added  to  gelatine,  no  change  takes  place  if  the  mixture  is  kept  in  the 
dark;  the  gelatine  retains  its  capiicity  to  absorb  cold  water,  or  to  be 
dissolved  in  hot.  lint  if  a  layer  of  this  chromatised  gelatine  be  dried 
and  subjected  to  the  action  of  light,  it  gradually  loses  its  capacity  to 
absorb  water,  becomes  finally  hard,  repellant  of  water,  and  insoluble. 
....  The  lleliotype,  as  we  have  said,  is  in  its  method  of  working 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  a  lithograph.  It  is  produced  on  the 
same  prineijile,  and  in  a  closely  similar  manner,  dejiending  for  its  pos¬ 
sibility  on  the  production  of  a  surface  which  will  repel  the  adhesion  of 
a  fatty  ink  in  every  pirt  in  which  it  has  absorbed  water,  and  the 
faculty  of  rendering  that  surface  absorbent  of  water  in  every  part  but 
that  containing  the  image  to  bo  printed.  But  there  is  this  noteworthy 
difference  between  lithography  and  lleliotype  :  the  lithographic  stone 
absorbs  water  in  every  part  of  its  surface  whereon  an  image  in  litho¬ 
graphic  ink  has  not  been  previously  produced;  but  it  has  no  graduated 
capacity  of  absorption.  The  .slightest  touch  of  a  fatty  body,  even  a  finger¬ 
mark,  will  cause  the  stone  to  repel  water  and  take  ink ;  where  any  greasy 
touch  has  been,  Avherever  the  faintest  line  of  the  image  exists,  it  repels 
water  completely  and  takes  ink ;  where  the  stone  is  clean,  and  no  part  of 
the  image  is,  it  absorbs  water  completely  and  rejects  ink.  The  picture 
must  therefore  consist  of  touches  of  black  and  white,  and  any  gradation 
therein  must,  as  we  have  explained,  depend  on  lines  or  points,  and  not  on 
varying  depths  of  colour  in  a  continuous  tint.  The  printing  surface  in 
the  Heliotype  process  has  an  important  superiority  over  the  lithographic 
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stone ;  it  possesses  what  may  be  termed  a  discriminative  power  of 
absorption.  Tliis  discriminative  power  in  tlie  surface  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  light  upon  passing  tlirough  a  photographic  negative,  the 
lights  and  shadows  in  which  regidato  the  amount  of  light  transmitted. 
The  printing  surface,  after  such  exposure,  has  acquired  the  jx)wer  to 
absorb  water  in  the  exact  proportion  in  which  it  has  been  protected 
from  the  action  of  light ;  it  also  takes  ink  in  the  exact  ratio  that  it  has, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  light,  acquired  the  power  to  repel 
water.  Hence  the  mechanically  printed  image,  in  a  fatty  ink,  is  as 
true  a  transcript  of  the  negative  as  the  silver  image  printed  by  light 
from  the  same  negative.  Thus  all  the  truth,  and  all  the  facility  of 
delineation  which  belongs  to  jihotography,  derived  from  nature,  all  the 
literal  faithfulness  and  j)recision  in  rendering,  not  merely  forms,  but 
the  spirit,  expression,  and  manner  of  the  original,  in  producing  works 
of  art,  Avhich  characterise  photography,  are  pre.scrved  by  Ileliotype, 
with  the  superadded  charm  of  permanency,  and  the  advantage  of  a 
rapid  and  unlimited  production.’ 

The  practical  details  of  the  process  are  as  follows : — 

‘  A  plate  of  glass  about  half  an  inch  thick,  more  or  less,  is  coated 
with  a  w'arm  solution  of  gelatine,  to  which  a  suitable  proportion  of 
bicromate  of  potash  has  been  added,  together  with  a  little  cromo  alum 
to  give  it  hardness.  A  measured  proportion  of  this  preptiration  is 
poured  on  the  plate,  so  that  when  dry  it  will  form  a  film  about  the 
thickness  of  a  visiting  card.  This  operation,  and  the  drying  the  jdate, 
are  effected  by  what  is  technically  called  the  dark  room — a  room  from 
which  all  atonic  light  is  excluded.  When  the  film  is  dry,  it  is  exposed 
to  light  tinder  a  j)hotographic  negative,  the  time  of  expo.sure  being 
estimated  by  means  of  the  actinometer.  The  ne.xt  .step  is  to  place  the 
plate  in  cold  water,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  out  all  the  unchanged 
bicromate  of  potash.  After  soaking  for  a  short  time,  the  image  pro-  | 
duceil  by  the  action  of  light  on  the  film  is  seen  in  relief,  the  portion 
protected  from  light  by  the  opaque  parts  of  the  negative,  representing 
the  ivhites  in  the  picture,  readily  absorb  w.ater,  and  swell;  the  portion 
to  which  light  has  had  full  access,  through  the  most  transparent  part 
of  the  negative,  repre.sonting  the  blacks,  have  been  hardened  by  the 
light  and  rendered  in.soluble  and  nonabsorbent,  whilst  all  the  portions 
partially  acted  upon  by  light,  through  the  graduated  degrees  of  trans¬ 
parency  in  the  negative,  representing  the  graduations  from  light  to 
dark  in  the  image,  have  been  rendered  in.soluble  and  nonab.sorbcnt  just 
in  the  degree  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  light. 
The  plate,  after  being  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water,  to  remove  all 
the  bicromate  of  potash,  without  dissolving  any  portion  of  the  gelatine, 
is  ready  for  printing.’ 

The  impression  is  printed  off  in  an  ordinary  Albion  press. 
When  a  print  is  required,  the  "clatine  printing  surface  is 
sponged  ivith  water,  and  after  the  superfluous  moisture  is 
removed  with  the  ‘  squeegee,’  an  indian-rubher  roller  charged 
with  lithograidiic  ink  is  rolled  over  the  surface.  The  ink  ad- 
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heres  to  the  deep  shadows,  which  being  hard  and  non-absorbent 
refuse  tlie  water,  whilst  on  the  jiarts  representing  the  grada¬ 
tions  of  tone,  the  ink  adheres  in  such  degree  as  they  have 
rejected  water,  producing  a  perfect  transcript  of  the  original 
image.  The  advantage  the  Ileliotype  process  jjossesses  over 
the  Woodburyty]»e  method,  is  that  as  it  yields  in  the  press  clear 
white  margins,  the  joints  can  be  bound  at  once  with  type ; 
whereas  the  AVoodburytype  pictures  have  smeared  margins, 
and  must  be  mounted,  Avhich  takes  time  and  trouble ;  more¬ 
over,  the  thick  mounts  make  the  book  cockle. 

Heliotypy  is  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and  does  not  require 
special  negatives,  as  the  picture  is  not  reversed  in  printing. 
The  pictures  can  be  printed  in  any  colour,  and  indeed,  the 
patentee  makes  a  point  even  in  ordinary  prints  of  giving  two 
rollings  to  the  plate,  one  for  the  dark  shadows  in  ordinary 
black  ink,  and  another  in  a  gelatinized  ink,  for  the  tender  tones  ; 
and  the  effect  is  very  good.  The  impressions  in  ‘  Art  ’  by  this 
process  are  very  beautiful.  The  portraits  of  Vandyck  and 
Rembrandt  in  recent  numbers  arc  admirable  examples  of  its 
power  of  rendering  with  i)erfect  literalness  the  vigour  and 
depth  of  the  original  paintings,  while  the  rendering  of  jMount 
St.  Michael,  Xormandy,  is  a  faultless  specimen  of  rendering 
this  grand  scaview.  This  specimen  of  work  we  saw  in  the 
library  of  the  i)rintkeeper  in  the  British  Museum,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  keeper  himself  looks  upon  this  speci¬ 
men  as  a  very  worthy  residt  of  the  new  art.  Ilellography 
promises  to  give  to  literature  what  has  beeu  so  long  desired, 
printed  transcripts  of  photographs  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  method 
of  working  and  the  cost  of  production  is  so  small,  that  it  bids 
fair  to  Invade  all  the  cheaper  forms  of  literature,  and  to  re¬ 
produce  for  us  drawings  from  nature,  in  place  of  inferior  wood 
engravings  and  lithographs. 

Let  us  now  pay  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  one  de¬ 
partment  of  a  Government  office,  for  not  only  not  lagging 
behind,  but  of  actually  contributing  a  most  valuable  process 
to  the  arts.  Sir  Henry  James,  the  Director  of  Ordnance 
and  Topographical  Surveys,  has  done  the  nation  good  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  discovery  and  application  of  the  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  one  of  the  most  useful  works  the  Government  is 
carrying  out.  The  reader  may  not  jn'obably  be  aware  of  the 
gigantic  labour  of  making  a  picture  of  the  U nited  Kingdom — 
of  mapping,  with  rigid  accuracy,  the  whole  surface  of  these 
islands,  so  that  any  man  may  put  his  pen’s  [mint  upon  his  own 
plot  of  ground.  This  second  Doomsday  Book,  in  picture 
instead  of  in  print,  was  commenced  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to 
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a  mile  in  the  laf^t  century,  the  first  sheet  being  issued  on  the 
first  day  of  ,Iannary  1800,  and  the  last  sheet  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  until  .lanuary  1870.  In  the  sixty-nine  years  that 
elai>scd  between  these  two  issues,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the 
changes  were  enormous,  especially  in  the  neighbourlu)od  of 
large  towns,  where  the  land  has  either  been  built  over  or 
largely  divided.  Consequently  the  early  sheets  are  in  many 
cases  quite  useless.  Had  not  Sir  Henry  James  come  to  our 
aid,  the  expensive  ))rocess  of  re-engi*aving  the  steel  plates 
would  again  have  to  be  undergone.  Luckily  the  rapid  powers 
of  photography  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  nation  not  only 
the  tlelay,  but  the  enormous  expense  of  employing  the  graving 
tool.  Photography  is  of  course,  as  in  all  the  other  processes 
already  described,  the  transferring  draughtsman,  and  every 
map  or  picture  can  be  reduced  or  enlarged  at  the  Avill  of  the 
operator.  In  a  few  words  it  may  be  stated  that  the  drawings 
or  plans  are  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate  covered  with  gelatine 
and  bicromate  of  potash.  All  the  gelatine  that  has  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  is  washed  away,  and  the  image  is  ready  to  be 
printed  from.  By  this  method  a  gigantic  survey  of  London  is 
just  upon  the  eve  of  completion,  on  the  scale  of  five  feet  to  a 
mile.  AMien  we  consider  the  size  of  the  Metropolis,  it  will 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  j»lan  as  a  whole  will  take 
a  considerable  amount  of  locomotion  to  inspect  it.  Not  only 
.Middlesex  and  Surrey,  but  the  whole  of  Ireland,  the  towns  of 
Scotland,  and  all  the  cultivated  ground,  is  completed  on  the 
same  scale,  and  the  Avhole  country  is  now  being  gradually 
mapped  out  in  like  propetrtion.  The  whole  of  this  work  is 
carried  on  by  the  Ordnance  Stall',  the  out-door  work  by  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  and  the  men  of  the  Sappers 
and  Miners.  Geological  maps  on  a  large  scale  have  also  been 
produced,  and  jtlans  of  all  onr  great  strongholds  and  citadels 
throughout  the  world ;  indeed,  almost  any  information  desired 
by  the  War  Office  as  regards  military  appliances  can  now  be 
furnished  by  this  able  and  working  tlcpartinent  of  the  public 
service. 

It  was  at  first  doubted  that  the  reductions  made  by  means  of 
photography  were  strictly  accurate,  and  in  1858  Sir  Denham 
Norreys  stated  in  Parliament  that  the  jdans  so  reduced  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Whereupon  a  committee  was  aj)- 
I)ointed,  of  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was  chairman,  ‘  to 

*  report  upon  their  accuracy  as  compared  with  plans  reduced 

*  by  the  old  process,  and  upon  the  saving  effected  by  the  pho- 
‘  tographic  process.’  The  result  av:is  that  ‘  the  committee  stated 
‘  that  the  greatest  deviation  in  any  part  of  the  plan  from 
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‘  perfect  accuracy  does  not  amount  to  one  four-hundredth  part 
‘  of  an  inch  in  the  angle  of  the  rectangle,  and  even  this  minute 
‘  error  is  not  cumulative,’  and  that  the  saving  already  effected 
has  been  1,615/.  per  annum,  and  is  now  more  than  2,000/. 


a  year. 

Photozincography  is  by  far  the  cheapest  method  of  copying 
when  simple  black  and  Avhite  has  to  be  rendered,  and  its  appli¬ 
cability  to  the  production  of  old  deeds  and  printed  matter  has 
been  proved  by  works  already  accomplished.  The  two  volumes 
of  Doomsday  Book,  at  one  time  sealed  volumes  to  the  public, 
are  now  cojned  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  anyone  may  now  for 
a  small  sum  purchase  a  topographical  description  of  his  land 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Many  volumes  of  the  National 
Manuscripts  of  England  and  Scotland,  Magna  Charta,  the 
whole  of  the  Black  Letter  Prayer  Book  of  1638,  with  marginal 
MSS.  additions  and  corrections,  are  also  produced  in  abso¬ 
lute  facsimile.  The  wonderful  help  photography  has  rendered 
to  the  public  in  these  reproductions  is  as  yet  scarcely  known, 
but  our  unfortunate  neighbours  across  the  Channel  have 
already  severely  felt  its  influence ;  for  in  all  probability  the 
facility  with  Avhich  the  Prussians  overran  France,  and  the  fate 
of  many  of  their  successful  battles,  were  due  to  their  marvel¬ 
lous  topographical  knowledge,  which  mainly  depended  upon 
the  maps  possessed  by  them  of  the  country.  Some  years  ago 
Count  Moltke,  having  heard  of  Sir  Henry  .fames’s  process, 
sent  over  officers  from  Berlin  to  learn  it,  and  the  maps  with 
which  the  Prussian  soldiers  have  been  so  liberally  supplied 
in  the  campaign  were  produced  by  photozincography.  Thus 
the  new  agent  may  have  been  one  of  the  minor  causes  of  the 
conquest  of  France.  Nearly  every  country  in  Europe  has 
sent  agents  to  England  to  be  instructed  in  the  working  of  this 
process.  It  is  but  rarely,  we  fancy,  that  foreign  Powers  are 
constrained  to  take  a  lesson  from  our  War  Office  administra¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  a  notable  exception.  The  same  process  was 
employed  with  complete  success  by  Mr.  Ayling  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  reproduction  of  the  ])ortraits  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  executed  for  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell.* 

All  the  processes  founded  upon  drawings  from  photographic 
negatives,  although  admirable  for  special  objects,  are  yet  want¬ 
ing  in  the  one  quality  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  popular 
press.  Illustrations  that  can  be  set  up  with  type,  and  worked 
with  it  at  the  steam  press,  are  the  desideratum.  An  attempt 
to  meet  this  want  is  made,  and  we  hear  is  now  sometimes 


•  See  the  account  of  this  work,  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  cxxxii.  p.  70. 
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employed,  by  takin"  tlie  photographic  drawing  directly  upon  the 
wood ;  tluis  the  more  discriminative  work  is  left  to  the  wood 
engraver,  who  has  the  additional  labour  thrown  upon  him  of 
translating  the  drawing  with  its  continuous  tints  and  shades, 
by  means  of  lines,  which  are  not  marked  as  heretofore,  but 
are  left  to  his  judgment  and  skill. 

The  a])plication  of  photograidiy  to  the  microscope  has  at 
once  opened  up  to  us  a  whole  world  of  Avonders.  I>y  means  ol 
the  lime-light,  the  momentary  glimpses  we  obtain  of  the  hidden 
Avonders  of  nature  are  noAv  fixed  by  the  agency  of  ])hoto- 
graphy,  and  the  land  of  Brobdignag  is  brought  before  us.  As 
we  turn  over  the  pages  of  micro-photographs,  by  Mr.  Higgins, 
it  seems  as  if  Ave  Avero  for  the  first  time  made  acquainted  with 
the  countless  living  things  around  us.  Ncaidy  all  that  the 
unaided  human  eye  knoAvs  of  them  is,  that  they  have  motion 
— Avith  the  larger  eye  of  the  microscope,  hoAvever,  it  is  made 
clear  to  us  that  the  despised  atoms  Ave  brush  away  Avith  dis¬ 
gust  possess  delicacies  of  structure  and  an  elahoi’ate  anatomy 
more  complex  and  Avonderful  than  those  patent  to  the  eye  in 
the  larger  animals,  (xulliver  in  his  Avonderland  never  saAv  the 
antennaj  of  a  cockchafer  as  big  as  a  lady’s  fan,  the  eye  of  a  blow¬ 
fly  as  big  as  a  cheese-plate,  or  the  lancet  and  tongue  of  a 
corn-fly  six  inches  long.  It  is  quite  clear  that  our  intimate 
knoAvledge  of  entomology  and  of  the  Diatomaceie  is  only  just 
beginning,  by  means  of  these  registered  conquests  of  the 
pencil  of  light,  j)ainting  Avith  microscopic  vision.  M'^e  may  say 
the  same  thing,  indeed,  of  the  Avhole  invisible  Avorld  of  na¬ 
ture,  as  beretofore  microscopic  anatomy  and  structure  could 
only  be  imperfectly  rendered  by  tbe  fatigued  eye  of  the  artist 
disabled  by  long  gazing  through  a  poAverful  lens.  The  skill 
of  man  has  now  mechanically  enlarged  the  focus  of  the  human 
eye  by  thousands  of  diameters,  and  Avith  equal  facility  he  has 
minified  its  poAvers  and  fixed  its  images  in  durable  pigments 
upon  paper.  Indeed,  this  poAver  of  eidarging  and  minifying 
photographic  images  at  Avill  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  to 
the  arts  and  sciences.  During  the  terrible  drama  that  has 
lately  been  jflayed  at  Paris,  Ave  have  had  an  example  in  the 
minified  messages  Avhich  haA’e  enabled  a  carrier  pigeon  to  con¬ 
vey,  by  the  aid  of  microscojnc  photography,  uj)Avards  of  35,000 
messages  and  desj)atchcs  in  the  space  of  three  inches  rolled  in  a 
quill  fixed  to  the  middle  feather  of  the  tail,  into  the  beleaguered 
city.  We  have  now  before  us  the  first  sheet  of  the  ‘  Times’ 
so  minified,  containing,  if  avc  may  so  speak,  the  drops  of  agony 
of  France  shed  in  the  page,  in  the  shape  of  frantic  inquiries 
and  messages  to  unha]q)y  friends  and  relatives  in  the  clutches 
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of  the  enemy.  F rom  the  i)ages  of  that  journal  of  the  30th  of 
January,  lieaded,  ‘  How  tlie  “  Times  ”  was  sent  to  Paris,’  we 
extract  a  paragraph  full  of  interest  and  suggestive  of  a  system 
which  may  serve  more  than  even  the  pressing  purposes  of  the 
present  hour : — 

‘  Attempts  to  establish  a  rapid  connexion  between  the  beleaguered 
inhabitants  of  Paris  and  their  relatives  and  friends  beyond  tlie  German 
lines,  have  given  rise  to  many  controversies  which  are  not  unlikely  to 
make  a  new  era  in  the  history  both  of  aeronauts  and  photography. 
,4mong  them  may  be  mentioned  the  ingenious  device  by  which  the 
matter  of  two  whole  pages  of  the  “  Times  ”  has  been  transmitted  from 
London  to  Paris.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  photography,  Tho.se 
pages  of  the  paper  which  contained  communications  to  relatives  in  Paris 
were  photographed  with  great  care  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Pho¬ 
tographic  Company,  on  pieces  of  thin  and  almost  transparent  paper  about 
an  inch-and-a-half  in  length  by  an  inch  in  width.  On  these  impres¬ 
sions  there  coidd  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  only  two  legible  words, 
“The  Times,”  and  six  narrow  brown  bands,  representing  the  six 
columns  of  the  printed  matter  forming  a  ptige  of  the  newspaper.  Under 
the  microscope,  however,  the  brown  spaces  become  legible,  and  every 
line  of  the  newspaper  is  found  to  be  distinctly  copied  and  with  the 
greatest  clearne.ss.  These  photographs  were  sent  to  Bordeaux,  thence 
by  carrier-pigeon  to  Paris.  When  received  there,  they  were  magnified 
by  the  aid  of  the  magic  lantern  to  a  large  size,  and  thrown  upon  a 
screen.  A  staff  of  clerks  immediately  transcribed  the  messages,  and 
sent  them  off  to  the  places  indicated  by  the  adverti.sers.  The  success  of 
the  experiment  gives  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  new  art  of  compression 
will  not  stop  here.  If  a  page  of  the  “  Times  ”  can  be  compressed  into 
a  space  a  little  larger  than  that  occupied  by  a  postage  stamp,  the 
matter  of  an  octavo  volume  might  be  made  to  cover  not  more  than 
two  of  its  own  pages,  and  a  library  could  be  reduced  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  smallest  prayer-book.  What  a  relief  it  would  be  to  the  learned 
persons  who  frequent  the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  if  instead  of 
having  to  make  fatiguing  journeys  from  letter  A  to  letter  B  of  the  pon¬ 
derous  catalogue  of  books,  they  had  its  many  hundred  volumes  re¬ 
duced  to  a  space  a  yard  square  over  which  a  microscope  could  hurriedly 
be  passed.  Such  suggestions  are  now  occupying  the  thoughts  of  pho¬ 
tographers.’ 

Without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  ‘  relief  it  would  be  ’  to 
the  readers  of  the  British  Museum  to  hurriedly  peer  out  the 
information  they  require  with  a  powerful  magnifying  glass, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  photo-microscopic  com¬ 
pression  has  a  great  field  before  it,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  sciences  as  well  as  to  literature. 

Scarcely  a  week  had  elapsed  after  the  armistice  was  granted 
before  the  shop-windows  were  full  of  the  photographic  sketches 
of  the  effects  of  the  war.  The  Photographic  and  Stereoscopic 
Company  immediately  took  advantage  of  the  interval  of  peace 
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to  send  its  artists  to  the  neighbourhoods  of  the  great  battles, 
and  into  the  midst  of  the  besieged  and  destroyed  towns,  ij 
order  to  bring  home  to  the  public  the  horrible  proofs  of  the 
ravages  of  war.  What  a  grim  comment  it  is  upon  our  boasted 
Christianity  that  it  should  be  possible  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
‘  only  house  left  in  Bazeilles,’  and  how  strongly  the  terrible 
downfall  of  Napoleon  and  his  dynasty  is  brought  home  to  us 
by  the  photograph  of  the  country  cottage,  with  the  two 
chairs  in  which  the  Em])eror  and  Bismarck  sat  to  sign  the 
capitulation  of  Sedan  and  the  downfall  of  the  Empire.  The 
numerous  stereosco])ic  pictures  this  company  have  produced 
of  the  seat  of  w’ar  illustrate  it  in  a  manner  the  last  generation 
had  no  idea  of.  Professor  Pepper,  by  the  aid  of  the  magic 
lantern,  at  the  Polytechnic,  manages  to  give  them  lifelike  size 
and  colour,  and  we  gaze  upon  the  battered  ruins  blasted  by 
fire  thrown  upon  a  large  screen  with  a  vivid  reality  that  almost 
makes  one  shudder. 

Astronomers  have  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  photographic  apparatus  to  delineate  the  heavenly 
bodies,  and  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue’s  pictures  of  the  moon 
and  sun  are  w'ell  known.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  in  186" 
and  1870  were  taken  advantage  of  to  record  the  red  promi¬ 
nences  and  the  wonderful  streamers  which  travel  from  its 
periphery  in  rays  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  into 
space.  The  pictures  of  the  sun  so  photographed  show  that  the 
spots  upon  the  luminary  are  hourly  changing  their  position  and 
shape  and  the  places  of  their  outbreak.  So  constant  are  the 
changes  in  the  heavenly  bodies  that  the  human  hand  is  not 
quick  enough  to  follow  them  ;  hence  the  instantaneous  records 
of  the  photograj)h  ensures  an  accuracy  hitherto  unattainable. 
An  ever-watchful  sentinel,  it  Avorks  night  and  day  in  our 
national  observatories,  recording  by  constant  action  the  mov^ 
ment  of  the  mercury  in  both  the  barometer  and  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  and  by  the  aid  of  magnets  marking  the  floAving  curves 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  AA'hich  are  indelibly  indicated  by  lines 
on  paper  drums,  moving  by  clockAvork,  and  so  arranged  by 
regular  marks  that  the  time  of  any  record  can  be  fixed  to  the 
moment. 

AVith  equal  impartiality  photography  seems  to  be  giving 
its  powerful  aid  to  medicine  and  its  allied  sciences.  Dr.  San¬ 
derson,  in  a  paper  on  the  influence  of  the  heart  examined  by 
the  movements  of  respiration  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
gives  a  plan  of  registering  the  rapidity  and  volume  of  the 
human  pulse,  by  means  of  the  pulse-motion,  which  is  made 
to  record  itself  by  a  series  of  zigzag  lines  upon  sensitised  paper. 
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1871.  Applications  of  Photography. 

This  may  be  considered  rather  a  curious  than  a  useful  applica¬ 
tion  of  photography,  hut  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  its 
*id  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  physiologist,  the  physician, 
and  surgeon.  The  numerous  changes  made  in  the  aspect  of 
wounds  can  find  a  faithful  record  by  no  other  means,  and  the 
splendid  collection  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Society  is  a  testimony  to  the  value  placed  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  upon  this  method  of  illustrating  their  science. 

The  ix)wer  of  the  sun’s  pencil  in  giving  minute  and  subtle 
indications  of  expression  in  the  human  face  has  made  it  a 
valuable  teaching  power  in  psychological  medicine.  The  jrower 
of  words  to  explain  certain  types  of  insanity  is  feeble  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  whole  aspect  of  the  patient  and  the  expression 
of  his  face — these  the  photograph  can  give  with  unerring  cer* 
tainty.  Dr.  Conolly  illustrated  a  valuable  series  of  papers  on 
tbe  varieties  of  insanity  by  photographs  of  the  different  types, 
taken  by  Dr.  Diamond  from  his  asylum,  and  as  an  aid  to 
diagnosis  they  are  truly  valuable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  before  it  is  too  late,  the  art 
should  be  made  subservient  to  recording  the  types  of  the 
various  races  of  men  that  are  slowly  disappearing  as  civilisa¬ 
tion  advances.  This  would  be  a  worthy  occupation  for  the 
Ethnological  Society.  Dr.  Livingstone,  we  know,  received 
instructions  in  the  art,  and  we  may  hope  that  he  will  bring  us 
home  portraits  <}f  the  strange  tidbes  he  has  been  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  during  his  long  sojourn  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Dr.  Forbes  Watson  has  made  us  acquainted  with  some  of 
the  leading  types  of  India,  but  how  little  do  we  know  of  the 
infinite  varieties  that  exist  in  that  vast  country,  and  in  Asia 
generally.  The  physical  aspect  of  man  is  a  subject  j)hoto- 
graphy  alone  is  capable  of  correctly  illustrating. 

With  rcsjiect  to  the  influence  of  the  evil  passions  upon  the 
physiognomy,  we  have  some  record  in  the  portraits  of  criminal 
prisoners.  The  governors  of  the  criminal  prisons  furnish  copies 
of  these  to  the  head  station  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  a  villanous 
gallery  of  faces  as  a  rule  it  presents.  There  is  a  photographic 
apparatus  at  the  chief  police  station  at  Scotland  Yard,  and  it 
was  used  some  years  since  for  the  purpose  of  taking  criminals, 
especially  during  the  Fenian  excitement,  but  it  has  not  been 
used  since ;  indeed,  there  is  no  legal  warranty  for  taking  a 
prisoner’s  likeness,  and  in  more  than  one  case  where  this 
portraiture  has  been  attempted,  it  has  been  successfully  re¬ 
sisted.  Photographs  are  often  a  most  valuable  aid  in  disco¬ 
vering  ‘  persons  wanted,’  but  they  are  nearly  always  furnished 
by  other  j)crsons  to  the  police. 
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A  very  singular  case  of  a  thief  who  was  ‘hoist  Avith  hh 
‘  own  petard  ’  occun-ed  some  little  time  since,  at  the  West 
End.  A  ticket-of-leave  man,  whose  time  had  expired,  called 
upon  a  photographer  in  the  High  Street,  Kensington,  and 
managed,  whilst  in  the  waiting-room,  to  ])ick  open  a  desk  and 
steal  live  pounds  in  gold  and  silver.  He  remained  for  some 
time,  and  on  the  photographer  going  to  him  to  ascertain  his 
business,  he  said  he  had  an  order  for  some  card  portraits,  and 
he  wished  to  be  shown  specimens,  which  was  done.  The 
photographer,  unaware  of  his  loss,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
expressed  a  wish  to  take  his  portrait  so  that  he  might  present 
him  with  several  coj)ies.  The  prisoner  was  not  at  all  anxious 
to  submit  to  the  process,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  lik^ 
ness  was  worthless ;  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  turned  out  a 
particularly  good  one.  The  loss  of  money  was  discovered,  the 
photo  was  handed  over  to  the  jiolice,  and  by  its  aid  the  thief 
was  discovered  and  apprehended  by  an  officer  a  few  weeks 
after  in  Bunhill  Row'. 

The  law  has  obtained,  through  its  instrumentality,  a  witness 
to  fact  which  it  is  difficult  to  gainsay.  There  is  no  cross¬ 
questioning  such  evidence.  In  cases  of  boiler  explosion  and 
accidents  to  machinery,  and  even  the  damage  done  to  vessels 
by  collisions  at  sea,  the  silent  evidence  of  the  sun-})icture 
is  sufficient  to  settle  many  a  disputed  point,  and  not  long  since 
a  lawsuit,  in  which  Earl  Spencer  was  one  of  the  litigants,  was 
decided  by  a  j)hotograph  of  a  public  road  and  a  garden  wall, 
Avhich  settled  a  point  of  disputed  boundary. 

Rut  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  legal  evidence  we  have 
yet  heard  of  occurred  some  time  since  in  Australia.  A  gen¬ 
tleman  named  Black  Avent  Avith  a  surveyor  to  examine  into  the 
jjarticulars  of  a  certain  mine  claim,  Avhen  he  aa’us  suddenly 
seized  by  some  roughs  supposed  to  be  in  the  i)ay  of  the  other 
side,  stripped,  smeared  Avith  tar,  and  for  Avant  of  feathers  was 
ornamented  Avith  straAV,  avooI,  and  other  rubbish.  When  he 
managed  to  escape  from  his  persecutors,  instead  of  retiring  to 
get  rid  of  his  horrid  encumbrance,  he  determined  to  take  a 
note  of  it  at  once,  and  fortliAvith  proceeded  to  a  photographer, 
Avhere  his  likeness  was  taken  in  this  extraordinary  costume, 
and  Avith  this  evidence  upon  him  he  ju’oceeded  to  his  laAvyer, 
and  laid  his  damages  at  2,000  dollars,  AA’hich  he  ought  to  have 
obtained,  if  he  did  not. 

The  ^^"ar  Office  has  taken  advantage  of  the  neAV  agent  to 
obtain  pictures  of  all  the  modern  battle-fields,  and  especially  of 
the  strategic  positions  and  of  the  fortifications.  We  are  rich 
in  records  of  this  nature,  both  of  the  Crimean  Avar  and  of  the 
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Abyssinian  expedition.  The  power  of  highly  sensitive  paper 
in  giving  pictures  of  explosion  is  of  great  use  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  height  and  the  breadth  of  torpedo  explosions 
are  thus  made  patent  to  the  eye,  the  powers  of  projectiles  as 
shown  by  the  impact  of  shot  in  armour-plates  are  also  gra- 
|)hically  rendered  by  the  light-picture.  It  is  the  practice  now 
to  photograph  all  patterns  of  stores  supplied  to  this  department. 

If,  in  conclusion,  we  refer  to  the  aid  photography  will  be  to 
art  itself,  we  shall  not  have  mentioned  one  of  its  least  claims 
upon  public  favour.  Those  who  have  visited  the  annual  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Photographic  Society  in  Conduit  Street  cannot 
fail  to  have  marked  the  instruction  the  artist  may  obtain  from 
these  moments  of  nature  arrested  and  fixed  by  tbe  silver  print. 
The  grand  seaviews  by  Colonel  Stuart  AV^ortley,  in  wbich  not 
only  the  clear  naked  wave  is  painted  by  the  pencil  of  light  as 
it  is  rolling  over,  but  the  very  drifting  mist-like  spray  upon  its 
crest  as  it  dashes  upon  a  rock.  AVho  can  estimate  the  value  of 
such  momentary  records  of  details  of  nature  to  the  artist, — 
movements  that  would  otherwise  fade  from  his  memory  ?  How 
dignified  even  the  commonest  photograph  is  made  by  the  delicacy 
of  light  and  shade  it  presents.  Every  head  has  the  power  of  a 
Vandyck  or  a  Titian.  Its  teaching  power  in  this  respect  is 
uudeniable.  Year  by  year  the  familiarity  of  the  public  with 
the  works  of  this  splendid  draughtsman  will  make  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  slovenly  drawing  impossible.  In  the  art  of  design 
the  facilities  of  the  sun-picture  cannot  fail  to  be  apjireclated 
and  taken  advantage  of.  Mrs.  Cameron,  in  some  of  her  poetical 
groups,  and  her  fine  examples  of  form,  has  taught  us  its  power 
of  fixing  grace  upon  the  canvas,  and  the  varying  forms  of 
human  expression.  The  same  flash  of  light  which  register’s 
the  drifting  foam  can  seize  the  emotion  of  the  human  soul  as 
depicted  upon  the  countenance.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that 
the  gifted  artist  shoidd  work  from  such  reflections  as  these 
instead  of  going  direct  to  nature,  but  their  suj)plementary  aid 
cannot  be  undervalued.  They  will  not  take  the  place  of  the 
poetical  eye  and  skilled  pencil,  but  they  will  afford  excellent 
records  of  needful  details  and  of  fugitive  expressions,  to  be 
stowed  away  for  future  use.  The  public  knows  nothing  of  the 
folios  of  sketches  the  artist  keeps  by  him.  These  are  the 
bricks,  so  to  speak,  out  of  which  the  finished  picture  is  built 
up.  Much  of  this  work  the  photograph  will  do  for  him,  leaving 
his  mind  free  for  the  higher  art  of  conception  and  design.  And 
it  would  seem  that  there  is  good  prospect  of  colour  being  added 
to  these  pictures  of  light,  the  sun’s  ray  repeating  the  colour 
from  nature.  The  c(litor  of  the  ‘  British  ,rournal  of  Photo- 
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‘  graphy  ’  asserts  *  that  there  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  doubt’ 
of  the  fact,  he  ‘  having  seen,  handled,  and  produced  them.’ 
The  colours,  he  says,  are  ‘  not  brilliant,  but  they  are  decided 
‘  enough  to  be  recognisable  by  any  person  not  colour  blind.’ 
The  recipes  for  producing  these  heliocromes  are  given  in  the 
journal.  If  these  confessedly  imperfect  colours  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  brighter  by  further  study  and  more  appropriate  chemical 
agents,  photography  will  indeed  be  a  splendid  art,  not  only  for 
the  service  it  renders  to  mankind  in  the  different  manners  we 
have  shown,  but  in  itself,  as  rendering  absolute  transcripts  of 
Nature  in  her  own  magnificent  dress. 


Aut.  III. —  QucBstio  de  diversd  Iliadis  et  Odyssea  ^tate,  A  ! 
Bernardo  Thiersch.  [Appendix  to  his  Essay  on  the  Age  I 
and  Country  of  Homer.]  Halberstadt:  1832.* 

"pROCLUS,  in  his  ‘  Life  of  Homer,’  as  edited  from  the 
manuscript  in  the  Escurial,  says,  speaking  of  the  subject  [ 
of  his  biography : — ‘  He  wrote  two  poems,  the  Iliad  and 
‘the  Odyssey;  Xeno  and  Hellanicus  deprive  him  of  them;  i 
‘  the  ancients,  on  the  contrary,  impute  to  him  as  much  as  the 
‘  Cycle ;  ’ — that  is,  all  the  poetry  treating  of  the  whole  round  I 
of  subjects  and  incidents,  real  and  fabulous,  in  Grecian  history  [ 
from  the  origin  of  the  world  to  the  sack  of  Troy.  The  state-  | 
ment  is  hyperbolical  in  both  cases.  The  ancients — Proclus  | 
meaning  Homer’s  oldest  critics,  Theagenes  of  Khegium,  Ste-  f 
simbrotus  of  Thasos,  Metrodorus  of  Lampsacus,  and  others  ! 
mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Diogenes  Laer-  I 
tins — did  not  attribute  to  Homer  all  the  poetry  of  the  Epic 
Cycle,  and  the  Chorizontes  would  not  have  taken  from  him  the 
authorship  of  the  Iliad.  When  Homer  became  apotheosized, 
the  Greeks,  in  their  unbounded  admiration,  ascribed  to  their  i 
god  of  poetry  every  good  poem  the  authorship  of  which  was  un¬ 
known  or  doubtful,  as  the  Phoenicians  credited  Sanchoniatho 
with  every  history  of  which  they  knew  not  the  writer.  Homer 

*  We  have  prefixed  the  title  of  this  Essay  to  the  following  article 
because  it  conveys  a  description  of  the  subject  we  are  about  to  treat, 
and  it  is  cited  by  Mr.  Grote  as  the  best  discussion  of  it.  But  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  hold  it  to  be  lar  irom  complete,  and  that  we  altogether 
differ  from  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Thiersch,  which  is  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  works  of  the  same  age  but  not  of  the  same 
author.  The  word  Chorizontes  merely  means  Separatists,  from 
to  separate,  to  divide,  because  they  separated  the  authorship  of  the 
two  poems.  I 
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with  his  countrymen  had  then  strength  enough  and  shoulders 
broad  enough  to  bear  any  burden ;  he  was  the  Hercules  and 
Atlas  of  poetry.  Still  it  is  going  beyond  conceivable  exagger¬ 
ation  to  accumulate  on  his  back  the  heap  of  epics  that  made 
up  the  Mythic  and  Trojan  Cycles.  The  list  is  formidable 
enough  with  some  of  his  Gnomae,  the  Epithalamia,  several 
Epigrams,  still  in  our  hands  ;  thirty-three  Hymns,  yet  extant, 
and  the  Batrachomyomachia  ;  three  similar  mock  heroic  pieces, 
Arachnomachia,  Geranomachia,  and  Psaroinachia ;  the  Mar- 
gites,  a  humorous  poem ;  another  entitled  Atf  'ETTraTrentTOf, 
and  the  Cercopes,  founded  on  the  transformation  of  a  set  of 
jugglers  into  monkeys  ;  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  destined  to 
be  imperishable ;  and  eleven  other  epics,  whose  adamant  was 
not  proof  against  the  ceaselessly  Avearing  flow  of  the  stream  of 
time :  the  Amazonia,  Cyclus,  Cypria,  Epigoni,  Eiresione, 
Phocmis,  Nostoi,  Epiciclides,  Thebais,  the  Little  Iliad,  and  the 
Capture  of  CEchalia.  Hoav  the  vast  bulk  of  these  multifarious 
perns  gradually  fell  away  from  Homer’s  OAvnership  it  Avould  be 
curious,  though  noAV  impossible,  to  know.  The  history  of  the 
dropping  away  of  one  or  two  may  be  glanced  at. 

In  the  time  of  Herodotus  Homer  still  passed  as  the  author 
of  the  Cypria  and  Epigoni.  The  Father  of  History,  applying 
a  test  of  criticism  to  the  Cypria,  made  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Troy  from  Sparta  after  the 
rape  of  Helen,  differing  in  that  poem  from  the  account  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  in  the  Iliad,  Paris,  taking  a  wide 
circuit,  touches  at  Sidon,  Avhence  he  carries  off  many  of  the 
King  of  Phojnicia’s  treasures,  and  makes  a  long  voyage  ;  in 
the  Cypria,  he  sailed  home  direct  and  reached  Troy  in  three 
(lays.  From  that  passage  alone  Herodotus  concluded  the  poem 
was  not  Homer’s,  and  Avith  the  very  greatest  probability,  as  it 
was  afterwards  assigned  to  a  Cyprian,  Stasinus.  The  authorship 
of  the  Epigoni  Herodotus  questioned  by  a  doubt  intensely  ex¬ 
pressed — *  If  Homer,  forsooth,  by  any  possibility,  composed  that 
‘  poem.’  By  the  time  of  Zeno  the  Philosopher,  Avho  Avrote  a 
remarkable  book  about  Homer  (according  to  Dio  Chrysostom), 
the  AA'orks  of  the  great  poet  Avere  then  shorn  of  those  tAvo  poems, 
but  included  the  Margites,  which,  on  the  principle  of  every 
feather  to  the  right  bird,  Avas  ultimately  given  to,  no  doubt  its 
proper  author,  Pigres  of  Halicarnassus,  hoAvbeit  that  Aristotle, 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes  lived  and  died  under  the  impression  that 
it  Avas  a  genuine  production  of  Homer’s.  When  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  commenced  their  labours,  the  only  tAVO  epics  for 
which  Homer  stood  accountable  Avere  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys¬ 
sey  ;  these,  as  Mr.  Grote  rightly  observes  in  his  comprehensive 
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ami  recondite  ‘History  of  Greece,’  ‘throughout  the  whole 
‘  course  of  Grecian  antiquity  were  believed  to  have  been  the 
‘  pn)duction  of  one  poet,’ — that  poet  being,  of  course,  Homer. 
I'he  critics  termed  Chorizontes,  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Avere  the  first 
to  point  out  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  the  same  author. 
Whether  these  Chorizontes  Avere  fcAV  or  m.any  is  not  recorded, 
but  from  the  j)assage  in  Proclus  it  aaouKI  really  seem  that 
Xeno  and  Hellanicus,  hitherto  believed  to  be  merely  their 
Coryphiei,  Avere  the  only  tAvo. 

Of  Xeno  nothing  is  knoAvn,  except  that  he  chose  Alexandria 
as  the  jdace  of  his  residence,  and  filled  a  brilliant  position  in  its 
celebrated  school  of  critics.  More  is  knoA\n  of  his  colla¬ 
borator.  Hellanicus  Avas  the  teacher  of  an  Homeric  commen¬ 
tator,  famous  in  his  day,  Ptolcmajus  Ejnthetes,  himself  having 
been  a  pupil  of  Agathocles,  and  Agathocles  of  Xenodotus. 
He  Avas  thus,  perhaps,  a  contemporary  of  that  grammarian  of 
unprecedented  reputation,  Avhose  name  in  Horace’s  ‘  Art  of 
‘  Poetry  ’  is  the  antonomasia  of  a  critic, — Aristarchus.  Hella¬ 
nicus  flourished  in  or  about  the  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Olym- 
])iad.  His  characteristic  distinction  Avas  superfluous  acuteness, 
as  one  or  two  of  his  corrections  to  Homer  sufficiently  show 
(11.  V.  269  ;  XV.  651;  xix.  90).  Xeno’s  superHux  of  subtlety 
Avas  almost  on  a  par  Avith  the  exuberant  sharpness  of  his  brother 
Choi’izon. 

These  tAA'o  shrcAvd  men  Avere  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  Alex¬ 
andrian  grannnariaus  Avho,  by  illustrations  and  otlierAvlse, 
argued  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  belonged  to  different 
ages  and  Averc  the  Avorks  of  different  authors.  The  inconsis¬ 
tencies  they  pointed  out  appear,  from  the  specimens  preserved, 
to  have  been  j)rincipally  in  composition,  language,  domestic 
economy,  food,  history,  and  mythology.  They'  called  attention 
to  cpanalepsis  being  rather  frequent  in  the  Iliad,  but  so  rare 
ill  the  Odyssey  that  it  occurs  but  once ;  thus  shoAvlng  that  the 
qiithor  of  the  latter  poem  evidently  considered  the  use  of  the 
rhetorical  figure.  Repetition,  a  blemish,  Avhich  Homer  thought 
a  beauty.  Such  variety  of  taste  Avill  ahvays  mark  tAvo  Avriters. 
Then  of  itself  this  goes  a  great  AAay  in  proving  the  different 
sources  of  the  tAvo  poems.  HpoTrdpot^e  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
Chorizontes  said,  is  used  as  a  designation  of  time,  and  in  the 
Iliad  of  place.  The  unity-believing  Greek  scholiasts,  to  prove 
the  contrary,  quoted  verses  from  the  Iliad  Avhich  do  not  in¬ 
disputably  bear  out  their  point.  Nor  did  it  escape  the  Chori¬ 
zontes  that  only  in  the  Odyssey  evreXr)  Xs^ihi'a  are  used,  by 
which  Heyne  understands  ‘  mean  Avords ;  ’  though,  from  the 
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ole  !  remarks  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  it  would  seem  that  the  phrase 
the  I  means  ‘  articles  used  in  the  management  of  a  family.’  Be  that 
ler.  [  as  it  may,  the  Chorizontes,  in  their  examples  of  what  they  call 
die  I  i\rTi\'n  Xe^iBia,  hit  upon  a  class  of  articles  in  domestic  economy 
irst  I  mentioned  only  in  the  Odyssey — measure  for  coi*n, 
lor.  and  \vyv6s,  an  oil-lamp,  Avhile  those  who  would  have  refuted 

ed,  them  instancetl  the  use  in  the  Iliad  of  oXfios,  thus  referring 

hat  to  a  corresponding  article  of  domestic  economy,  if  the  word 

leir  meant,  as  they  deemed,  a  ‘  mortar  ’  or  ‘  cylinder,’  though 

it  does  not,  for  neither  the  mortar  nor  the  cylinder  seems  to 
Ilia  !  have  been  known  in  Homer’s  time,  oXfios  being  simply  ‘  a 

its  ‘  round  stone,’  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  invention  of  the 

11a-  proper  instruments,  was  used  for  pounding  groats,  beans,  corn, 
len-  1  or  other  substances. 

ing  Erroneous  as  the  Greek  critics  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
tus.  German  critic,  Grauert,  imagined  he  had  successfully  refuted 

i  of  another  statement  of  the  Chorizontes,  that  only  the  heroes  in 

,  of  the  Odyssey  eat  fish,  by  triumphantly  referring  to  the  passage 

ilia-  where  Homer  speaks  of  men  glutting  themselves  on  ‘  oysters.’ 

ym-  I  Had  such  an  attempt  at  refutation  proceeded  from  a  member  of 
less,  the  middle  class  in  Bonn,  we  should  not  have  been  at  all  sur- 

how  prised,  because  in  Bonn  as  in  London  the  middle  class  speak  of 

lety  shell  ‘  fish  ’  shops  where  lobsters,  crabs,  and  ‘  oysters  ’  are  dis- 
ther  I  posed  of  at  a  reasonable  percentage  for  ready  cash ;  but  we 
are  really  astonished  when  it  comes  from  a  learned  doctor,  who 
lex-  ought  to  have  known  that  molluscs  are  not  fish,  any  more 

rise,  than  are  whales,  dolphins,  or  seals,  and  who  ought  to  have 

rent  given  credit  to  the  Chorizontes  for  having  mastered  the 

isis-  contents  of  the  fourth  book  of  Aristotle’s  History  of  Animals, 

ved,  and,  above  all,  for  having  fully  remembered  the  passage  in  the 

estic  Iliad,  Avhen  they  themselves  explained  that  the  ‘  oysters  ’  of 

ition  which  Patroclus  there  speaks  were  a  species  of  testaceous 

rare  animals  in  the  sea  Avith  continuous  shells,  as  snails  and  tor- 

5  the  toises  among  testacea  on  land.  The  Chorizontes,  on  the  sub- 

'  the  jeet  of  food,  might  have  stated  that  in  the  Odyssey  people 
ught  eat  not  only  fish,  but  game  or  poultry  (xii.  330),  and  sausages 
ters.  (xviii.  117),  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Iliad. 

‘rent  A  different  statement  with  regard  to  an  historical  matter  did 
,  the  j  not  evade  the  quicksightedness  of  the  Chorizontes, — Neleus  in 
.  the  1  the  Odyssey  having  three  sons  and  in  the  Iliad  twelve.  Here 
trove  again,  in  reference  to  the  family  of  Neleus,  they  might  have 

it  in-  [  added  that  Nestor  in  the  Odyssey  has  six  sons  (counting  Anti- 
hori-  lochusas  one)  and  several  daughters,  and  in  the  Iliad  only  tAvo 

I,  by  sons  and  no  daughter.  F rom  Homer’s  expression,  to  ‘  avenge  the 

I  the  ‘  violence  offered  to  Helen  and  her  sighs,’  they  concluded  that  the 
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poet  regarded  Helen  as  carried  away  by  force  with  a  sorrowing 
soul  to  Troy,  whereas  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  following  the 
tradition,  which  had  sprung  up  after  Homer’s  time,  insinuating 
that  Helen  was  carried  off  with  her  inclination,  looks  on  the 
frail  Spartan  lady  quitting  husband,  home,  and  child  of  her 
own  free  will,  to  elope,  with  a  heart  as  bounding  as  the  iEgean, 
across  that  sea  to  the  shoi“es  of  Asia,  with  the  handsome  young 
profligate  son  of  King  Priam.  The  author  of  the  Odyssey, 
tiie  Chorizontes  further  said,  confers  the  epithet  ‘  City-sacking’ 
only  on  Ulysses ;  and  that  is,  certainly,  contrary  to  the  usage  [ 
of  Homer,  who  applies  it  with  equal  indifference  to  Achilles 
and  Ulysses,  to  the  gtnl  and  goddess  of  war.  Mars  and  Bel- 
lona,  and  to  the  two  heroes  Otrynteus  and  Oileus.  What  i 
the  Chorizontes  said  of  Venus  having  one  husband  in  one  | 
})oem  and  another  in  the  other,  the  number  of  towns  in  Crete,  j 
and  the  different  messengers  of  the  gods  in  the  two  poems,  ' 
will  be  dwelt  on  hereafter.  i 

These  very  few  specimens  of  the,  no  doubt,  numerous  | 
objections  which  the  ancient  Chorizontes  raised  in  attempt-  i 
ing  to  prove  their  i)oint,  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Scholia  given  to  the  Avorld  in  1788  by  Villoison,  when  he 
published  the  valuable  codex  on  which  he  lighted  in  St. 
Mark’s  Library,  Venice,  with  (not  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
memory  of  so  distinguished  and  learned  a  man),  the  feeling,  ' 
if  not  the  exclamation,  of  Dominie  Sampson,  ‘Prodigious!’ 
so  great  was  his  admitted  wonder  in  discovering  the  manu-  ; 
script,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  which  dates  back  to  the  ; 
tenth  century,  and  especially  the  rarity  and  copiousness  of  its 
notes,  w’hich  were  unknown  even  to  Eustathius.  The  incon-  I 
sistencies  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  herein  jwinted  out  by 
the  Chorizontes,  are  evidently  only  those  which  the  Greek  I 
scholiasts  thought  they  could  answer,  and  which  they  (lid 
answer  with  satisfaction  to  theinselve.s,  as  may  be  seen  by  \ 
referring  to  their  notes.  Modern  upholdei’s  of  the  common 
authorship  have  sneered  at  the  inconsistencies  as  slight.  Well, 
they  are  not  very  important ;  still  they  are  so  unnatural,  they 
could  not  have  been  committed  by  a  sane  man.  [ 

Independently  of  these  points  of  difference  enumerated  by 
the  ancient  Chorizontes,  modern  writers  have  added  others. 
I*ayne  Knight,  reviving  the  doctrine  in  his  Prolegomena,  dwelt 
on  discrepancies  between  events  in  the  two  poems  which  he 
deemed  incapable  of  explanation ;  and  Nitzsch  defended  the 
theory  on  the  ground  that  the  theology  is  holier  and  purer  in  ! 
the  Odyssey  than  in  the  Iliad.  Payne  Knight,  in  his  eagerness  ■ 
to  carry  his  point,  was  led  into  so  many  errors  from  enthusiasm  : 
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that,  after  the  publication  of  his  essay,  the  ancient  creed  re¬ 
mained  unassailable ;  and  Nitzsch,  so  far  from  convincing 
others,  could  not  carry  persuasion  to  his  own  mind  by  believing 
in  the  conclusiveness  of  his  own  arguments,  for,  some  time  after 
the  appearance  of  his  dissertation,  he  returned  into  the  ranks 
of  the  upholdci’s  of  the  common  authorship.  Muller,  who 
considers  it  ‘  difficult  and  hazardous  to  raise  any  definite  con- 
‘  elusion  as  to  the  person  and  age  ’  of  Homer,  grants  in  his 
‘History  of  the  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece,’  that  in  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  ‘  many  diffei’ences  are  apparent  in  the 
‘  character  and  manners  both  of  men  and  gods,  as  well  as  in  the 
‘  management  of  the  Language.’  Welcker  admits  the  differences 
of  age  and  of  authorship  between  the  two  poems..  Thiersch 
makes  partly  the  same  admission.  Ihne  can  see  no  reason 
why  the  Odyssey  should  not  be  dissociated  from  the  Iliad, 
except  the  desire  of  scholars  to  maintain  an  interest  in  the  later 
poem  by  ascribing  it  to  Homer. 

But  the  separation  of  t’ne  Odyssey  from  the  Iliad  is  too 
gimplc  a  theory  t«)  be  a  favourite  with  German  professors.  The 
Teutonic  mind,  filled  with  supimsitions  and  conjectures,  revels 
in  the  creation  of  paradoxes,  most  captivating  it  when  most 
presumptuous,  but  radically  defective  in  principle  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  proof  one  way  or  the  other,  as  that  the  Iliad  was  the 
work  of  many  poets,  whose  scattered  fragments  were  collected 
into  a  compact  form  in  a  subsequent  age  by  a  poet  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability.  This,  which  is  WolFs  system,  it  may  be 
broadly  stated,  is  universally  rejected  by  the  scholars  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy,  though  some  learned  doctor 
in  Germany  every  noAv  and  then  sj)ring3  up  with  an  enormity 
of  erudition,  absolutely  terrifying,  to  maintain  the  Wolfiau 
doctrine,  or  advance  a  pet  extravagance  of  his  own,  as  Schubart, 
that  Homer  was  a  Trojan ;  attractive  certainly  from  the  no¬ 
velty  of  the  notion  and  the  ingenuity  exhibited,  but  repul¬ 
sive,  to  any  but  a  native  of  Fatherland,  from  the  mistiness  of 
the  style  and  argument.  Schubart,  however,  notwithstanding 
that  he  claims  Homer  as  ‘  a  gentle,  cultivated  Trojan,’  and  not 
‘a  ferocious,  barbarous  Greek,’  is  no  separatist,  acknowledging 
himself  a  believer  in  the  Father  of  Poetry  having  written  the 
thoroughly  Greek  Odyssey,  as  well  as  the  semi-Greek,  semi- 
Trojan  Iliad. 

^epticism  finds  its  congenial  home  in  Germany;  but  the  art 
of  examining  a  question  which  is  believed  to  hang  in  uncer¬ 
tainty  was  best  known  and  cultivated  in  Greece.  From  that 
Und  Scepticism  received  its  name,  of  which  it  is  unworthy  unless 
attended  by  a  ‘  careful  looking  about  ’  and  ‘  guarding  against  ’ 
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error.  AVhen  we  observe  in  the  Ilypotyposcs  of  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus,  Avliere  the  soul  of  Pyrrho  still  breathes,  that  Greek 
scepticism  can  traverse  the  sciences,  contravene  even  niathe- 
inatics,  we  should  be  cautious  before  we  reject  its  opposition  ; 
when  it  deals  with  poetry.  There  it  stands  upon  the  firmest  i 
principles.  Greek  scepticism,  besides,  never  indulged  in  fantas*  ' 
tical  ideas ;  to  study  it  is,  therefore,  no  waste  of  time,  and  it 
brings  no  fatigue  to  the  mind  because  it  never  wanders  in  a  ■ 
wrong  direction  nor  deviates  into  an  unnecessary  variety  of  I 
topics.  Modern  sceptics  may  promulgate  unheeded  their  whim-  1 
sicalfivncies  respecting  Homer;  one  ingenious  hypothesis  alone  j 
should  engage  our  attention — that  of  the  ancient  Chorizontes.  \ 
True,  the  belief  in  the  common  authorship  of  the  two  j)oems  ha.s  . 
been  uniform  for  ages ;  it  was  so  in  ancient  times  among  the  " 
Greeks ;  it  is  so,  for  the  most  part,  Avith  us.  Hut  hoAv  many  = 
a  brilliant  genius  in  Greece  may  have  passed  into  the  silence  j 
of  the  grave  suspecting  the  general  belief  regarding  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Homer,  Avhen  Pausanias  left  on  recoi’d  how  exceed¬ 
ingly  timid  he  was  on  the  subject — how,  after  carefully  exam-  h 
ining  the  age  of  Homer,  he  feared  too  much  the  calumnies  of  i 
his  contemporaries  to  declare  Avhat  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at.  | 
We  require  no  more  to  be  convinced  that  Pausanias,  after  his  I 
laborious  scrutiny,  was  inclined  to  a  new  tenet  contrary  to  the  | 
I’cceived  opinion,  but  preferred  silence  and  supposed  adherence  | 
to  old  notions  than  ridicule  for  Avhat  might  be  considered  para-  f 
doxical  eccentricity.  If  so  Avith  him,  Avhy  not  Avith  others? 
And  hoAv  many  Pausaniases  may  there  not  be  among  the  r 
bright  lights  still  shining  in  the  galaxy  preserved  to  us  of  p 
Greek  genius  ?  | 

For  aAAdiile,  then,  Ave  Avill  take  up  the  Chorizontic  principle;  | 
and,  in  surveying  again  the  ancient  theory,  attempt  to  throw  1 
some  ncAv  light  on  the  famous  scepticism,  the  conducting  and  I 
details  of  Avhich,  except  the  fcAv  unimportant  particulars  given,  f 
are  unfortunately  lost.  It  may  be  that  the  time  Avill  never  I 
come  noAv  Avhen  Homer’s  admirers,  classical  and  j)oetical,  Avill 
exclaim,  AA’ith  regard  to  this  principle, — ‘  {71  hoc  acquiesci/nut  i 
‘  07nnes yet,  notAvithstanding  the  credence  that  may  be  Avith-  I 
held  from  the  theory  of  the  Chorizontes,  the  fundamental  pillar  I 
of  their  system  can  never  be  shaken,  because  the  text  of  the  I 
poems,  so  far  from  being  annihilative,  is  greatly  in  suj)port  of  I 
their  hypothesis.  I 

As  no  mention  is  made  of  the  ‘  poetry  of  Homer  ’  before  | 
the  date  of  Lycurgus,  so  it  is  not  until  nearly  three  hundred  | 
years  had  elapsed  after  the  date  assigned  to  Lycurgus  that  we  I 
again  hear  anything  more  of  ‘  Homer.’  Then  something  is  told  [ 
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us  of  ‘  Iloraer  ’  beln<?  rescued  from  the  injuries  of  time  and 
restored  to  himself.  This  was  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  Solon. 
We  then  hear  for  the  first  time  of  ‘Homer’s’  works  being 
divided  into  two  poems.  From  this  we  conjecture  that  in  the 
days  of  Lycurgus  there  was  in  existence  in  liacedajraon  a 
poem  of  ‘  Homer’s  ’  which  was  no  other  than  the  Iliad,  and 
that  in  the  days  of  Solon  there  were  in  existence  in  Athens 
two  poems,  which  were  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad.  If  it  be 
frranted  that  this  conjecture  is  plausible,  we  will  go  a  step 
further  in  forming  another  opinion  without  proof,  and  say  that 
the  Odyssey  was  not  in  existence  until  a  very  considerable 
time  after  the  Iliad,  from  no  authentic  mention  being  made  of 
it  until  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  authentic  mention 
was  made  of  the  Iliad.  If  this  concession  be  granted,  it  is  in 
consonance  with  what  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  prove,  and 
what  the  internal  evidence  of  the  two  poems  themselves  de¬ 
monstrates,  that  something  like  a  hundred  and  fifty,  two 
hundred  or  more,  year's  elajrsed  between  their  composition. 

Having  thus,  in  the  absence  of  perfect  knowledge,  arrived 
at  a  specious  conjecture  that  generations,  perhaps  centuries, 
had  elapsed  between  the  writing  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
we  prepare  ourselves,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  change  of  lan¬ 
guage,  because  in  a  progressive  country  such  as  Greece,  it  is 
impossible  that  there  should  not  have  been  some  change  in  the 
language  after  so  long  a  period,  when  language  will  sometimes 
undergo  a  great  change  even  in  the  life  of  an  individual,  as  in 
that  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth.  If  such  a  change  could  take  jrlace 
in  three  quarters  of  a  century,  in,  admittedly,  an  exceptional 
period,  and  in  a  country,  it  is  true,  particularly  progressive,  a 
similar  change  must  have  taken  place  in  two  hundred  years  or 
so,  in  any  country  marked  by  progress  whatever. 

Now,  as  to  language,  we  find  words  in  the  Odyssey  that 
we  do  not  find  in  the  Iliad ;  words,  too,  as  acknowledged  by 
the  latest  editor  of  the  former  poem,  not  casually  used,  nor 
out-of-the-way  words,  but  evidently  familiar  in  everyday  style, 
implying  distinctness  of  vernacular  and  of  vulgar  matter. 
Independently  of  such  words,  there  are  others  jwinting  to  a 
more  advanced  civilisation  than  obtained  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  such  as  ’TrspifiTj^avoetrdai,  ‘  to  lay  stratagem  on 
‘  all  sides,’ — an  evident  allusion  to  the  entire  investment  of  a 
place, — and  dXsTpis,  ‘  a  grinder  of  com  in  a  mill,’  applied  to  a 
woman,  when  it  is  certain  that  in  the  Iliad  the  only  domestic 
i  duties  of  the  women  were  spinning  with  the  spindle,  sewing 
clothes,  and  fetching  water  from  the  spring,  and  not  grinding 
j  corn  as  we  see  female  servants  doing  in  the  Odyssey,  in  the 
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palace  of  Alcinous  and  in  the  house  of  Ulysses.  A  further  ! 
improvement  iu  language  is  evident  from  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  using  the  abbreviation  s^s,  where  Homer  uses  efet'jji 
Payne  Knight  in  his  Prolegomena  gives  several  instances  of  i 
words  of  four  syllables  in  the  Iliad  contracted  into  trisyllables  ! 
in  the  Odyssey,  trisyllables  into  dissyllables,  and  dissyllables  ; 
into  monosyllables.  It  is  a  common  argument,  however,  against 
the  unity  that  contractions  are  more  frequent  in  the  Odyssey;  L 
and  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  call  the  classical  reader’s  I 
attention  to  the  faet  that  this  by  itself  is  all  but  conclusive  of  | 
the  Odyssey  not  having  been  written  until  long  after  the  Iliad. 
It  exhibits  an  improvement  in  the  language  which  could  not 
have  been  in  force  until  the  lapse  of  generations  after  Homer’s 
existence,  it  being  only  gradually  as  ages  progressed  that  the 
Greek  language,  imbibing,  as  it  were,  a  new  tincture,  acquired 
greater  and  greater  delicacy  from  contraction,  till  it  subse¬ 
quently  attained  perfection  in  the  Attic  dialect,  which,  in  its 
fondness  for  abbreviation,  contracted  nouns,  circumflexed  verbs, 
united  syllables  in  the  same  word,  and  joined  different  words 
by  synaeresis,  crasis,  and  elision. 

Occasionally  a  word  is  found  in  the  Odyssey  which  has  not 
the  archaic  signification  it  had  at  the  time  when  the  older 
poem  was  written.  This  is  also  very  remarkable.  Homer 
uses  certain  words  in  a  sense  which  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
will  not  follow.  The  latter  poet  employs  the  words  in  their 
established  acceptation,  as  the  Greek  language  was  written  in  | 
its  purity ;  we  thereby  arrive  at  the  natural  conclusion  that  1 
Homer  occasionally  used  words  which  did  not  express  the  pre- 1 
cise  meaning  which  by  the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  I 
had  eome  to  be  affixed  to  them  by  good  usage.  Certain  verbs,  | 
nouns,  and  adjectives  might  be  mentioned  which  with  Homer  i 
have  two  meanings,  while  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  under-  [ 
stands  them  only  in  one,  and  that  their  common  acceptation.  : 

The  two  poets  differing  in  these  particulars,  differ  again  as 
to  the  use  of  the  digamma.  In  the  Iliad  there  are  certain 
words,  exactly  thirty-five  in  number,  in  which  the  application 
of  the  digamma  is  fluctuating  and  arbitrary.  Still  there  are 
some  words  which  are  always  digammated  iu  the  Iliad,  ■Nvith 
wliich  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  is  at  variance ;  and  ijdos,  which 
never  has  the  digamma  in  the  Iliad,  has  it  in  the  Odyssey 
(xiv.  411). 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  syntactical  construction.  This 
may  be  instanced  in  the  case  of  the  preposition  eta-w,  which  is  . 
always  constructed  in  the  Iliad  with  the  accusative,  or  the  I 
genitive  by  the  ellipse  of  the  accusative.  The  author  of  the  I 
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Odyssey,  in  common  w'ith  the  more  modern  epic  poets,  Apol- 
loniu.s  Khodius,  Oppian,  Nonnus,  and  Quintus  Smyrmeus, 
joins  this  [(reposition  without  any  ellipse  with  the  genitive 
(\iii.  290),  and  there  are  instances  in  his  poem  where  eto-ta 
occurs  absolutely,  which  never  happens  in  the  Iliad.  Again, 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  has  a  peculiarity  of  sometimes  placing 
arrs  at  the  commencement  of  a  sentence  unconnectedly,  when 
it  becomes  the  equivalent  of  the  interjection  by  way  of  sur¬ 
prise,  ‘  Ilow !  ’  or  ‘  What !  ’  This  he  does  at  least  four  times 
(i.  227,  iv.  4d,  vi.  122,vii.  84),  and,  had  the  Alexandrian  gram¬ 
marian,  Nicanor,  who  is  sup[)osed  to  have  [(ointed  the  Homeric 
])oems,  given  us  the  pro[)er  punctuation,  a  fifth  time  (iii.  247 ). 
In  such  a  [(osition,  and  with  such  a  meaning,  that  adverb  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  Iliad.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  Homer 
uses  e/e  in  the  sense  of  ‘  on  account  of’  (II.  ix.  562)  and  ‘  on  ’ 
(.xL\.  375),  neither  of  ■which  is  the  language  of  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey,  though  Herodotus  (ii.  129)  follows  Homer  in  the 
former  signification  of  the  [/reposition,  and  Thucydides  (vi.  32) 
in  the  latter. 

When  we  thus  find  that  there  arc  differenco.s  in  language, 
in  a  more  modern  application  of  words,  the  use  of  the  digamrna 
and  syntactical  construction,  wc  await  still  graver  distinctions. 

As  in  England,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  there  was  not  only 
a  change  in  the  language,  but  in  the  style  of  houses  Avhen  the 
mansion  began  to  take  the  [dace  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  mansion  when  tapestry  was  superseded  by 
exquisite  oak  and  chestnut  carvings,  so  xvc  look  for  the  altera¬ 
tions  that  had  taken  [dace  in  the  structure  of  houses  and  in 
their  furniture  in  the  long  interval  that  ela[ised  between  the 
writing  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  and  we  find,  as  we 
expect,  that  there  were  many  and  marked  changes. 

From  sundry  [/assages  in  the  Iliad  we  arc  enabled  to  form,  if 
not  an  exact,  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  structure  and  accommo¬ 
dation  of  houses  in  Homer’s  time.  A  Bofios,  king’s  xvhole 
residence — what  wc  now-a-days  call  ‘  [)alace  ’ — seems  to  have 
consisted  of  a  set  of  dwellings  sinqdy  built  and  made  of  masonry. 
The  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall,  spKos,  which  must  have 
been  circular  in  form,  from  the  poet  ap[)fying  the  word  to  the 
wall  of  a  garden  or  vineyard,  epKos  aKodwv  ;  and  to  the  teeth 
,  in  a  man’s  head,  spKos  oBovtcov.  In  this  outer  or  circular  wall 
1  was  a  gate  xvith  folding  doors  large  enough  to  admit  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  chariot  and  horses.  Inside  the  wall  was  an  enclosure, 
ohXrj,  open  and  exposed  to  the  air,  from  the  poet  giving  that 
name  to  a  ‘  sheep-pen ;  ’  and,  as  the  ancients  offered  sacrifices  in 
the  open  air,  from  his  making  it  the  place  of  a  sacrifice — avXijt 
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iv  xopr(d — where,  with  all  deference  to  the  scholiast,  xopros  does 
not  mean  ‘  a  wall,’  but  ‘  a  grass-plot.’  In  the  centre  of  this 
grass-grown  enclosure,  and  opposite  the  portal,  stood  the  princi¬ 
pal  building  occupied  by  the  King,  and  entered  beneath  a  portico 
built  on  pillars,  so  as  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  winter 
and  the  cool  breezes  of  summer.  If  the  king  had  a  family  of 
married  sons  and  daughters,  they  occupied  with  their  respec¬ 
tive  partners  distinct  dwellings  in  the  enclosure.  The  sons 
and  daughters-in-law  lived  to  the  eastward  or  front  of  the 
king’s  home,  and  the  daughters  and  sons-in-law  in  the  rear  or 
west  of  it.  These  dwellings,  used  mainly  as  dormitories,  and 
called  6d\afioi,  were  separate,  close  to  one  another,  and  each 
under  its  OAvn  roof,  whence  the  poet  styles  them  in  the  sixth 
book  Tsyeoi  6d\afioi.  As  in  Priam’s  case  there  were  fifty 
sons  and  twelve  daughters,  these  sixty-two  separate  dwellings 
must  have  formed  almost  a  circle  round  the  royal  residence, 
and  presented  a  spectacle  pretty  similar  to  that  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  interior  of  Africa  near  the  banks  of  the  Kiver  Niger, 
with  respect  to  the  habitations  of  the  Avives  of  a  native  king, 
from  each  wife  having  a  hut  to  herself  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  common  husband’s  dwelling.  The  Avhole  of 
this,  Avhich  is  very  primitive,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Odyssey. 
There  the  palaces  of  kings,  though  far  from  being  splendid, 
shoAV  an  improvement  in  architecture.  They  Avere,  certainly, 
still  rude  and  simple,  and  fitted  for  the  use  of  uncultured  rus¬ 
tics  only,  their  Avant  of  elegance  and  architectural  skill  plainly 
indicating  that  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  borroAved  anything  of 
imj)ortance  in  the  art  of  building  from  the  Egyptians,  the 
I’hocnicians,  or  any  other  foreign  nation.  These  palaces  had 
neither  floor  nor  pavement,  and  Avere  streAved  Avith  sand,  clay, 
or  gravel ;  but  they  Avere  furnished,  as  noAvherc  in  the  Iliad, 
Avith  small  AvindoAvs  or  openings  very  high  up  to  admit  the 
daylight  and  let  out  the  smoke,  and  Avere  supported  by  double 
roAvs  of  Avooden  pillars  around  which  were  seats.  From  the 
Avord  for  ‘  door  ’  being  used  in  the  Odyssey  sometimes  in  the 
singular  and  sometimes  in  the  plural,  avc  infer  that  Avhen  that 
])oem  Avas  Avritten  doors  Avere  made  ‘  single’  as  Avell  as  ‘  double' 
or  ‘folding;’  but  from  Homer  always  saying  6vpAl,  never 
6vpll,  and,  though  using  the  plural,  meaning  a  single  portal, 
(as  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  three  ancient  critics,  Aristar¬ 
chus,  Aristonicus,  and  Ilerodian,)  Ave  conclude  that  in  his  day 
‘  a  door  ’  had  ‘  two  ’  jiarts,  which  opened  to  yield  entrance  ;  in 
other  Avords,  ‘  folding  doors  ’  only  Averc  then  used.  Nor  do  we 
find  in  the  Iliad,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  that  under  the  same  roof 
with  the  principal  apartment  was  another  room  to  which  there 
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was  access  by  communication  through  a  door ;  that  here  the 
king’s  guests  passed  the  night,  and  that  beyond  it  was  an  open 
j)ortico  ;  nor  that  behind  the  principal  apartment  were  private 
rooms  and  dormitories  for  the  king  and  queen,  their  ministers 
and  attendants ;  that  here  the  precious  treasures  were  pre¬ 
served  and  kej)t ;  that  liere  too  were  the  warm  baths ;  that 
above  them  were  othei’  })rivate  rooms  and  dormitories,  in  which 
virgins,  widows,  and  wives  (in  their  luisbands’  absence)  slept 
with  their  servants ;  and  that  outside  the  circular  wall  were 
buildings  in  which  the  night  was  passed  by  the  inferior  ser¬ 
vants  or  slaves,  called  Bprja-Trjpss,  of  whom,  by  the  way,  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  Iliad.  In  that  poem  the  women  had 
assigned  to  them  the  upper  j)art  of  the  house,  immediately 
below  the  roof  or  terrace.  In  the  Odyssey,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  movements  of  Arete,  Helen,  and  Penelope,  in  the 
respective  })alaces  of  Alcinous,  Mcnelaus,  and  Ulysses,  the 
women’s  apartments  were  on  the  same  Hoor  with  the  men’s, 
and  behind  it,  as  we  find  Greek  houses  described  in  their 
times  by  Ucmosthencs,  Lysias,  Xenophon,  and — if  we  are  to 
suppose  that  he  transferred  the  practice  of  his  own  time  to  the 
heroic  ages — Sojdioclcs  in  Ids  (Edipus  Tyrannus. 

Here,  then,  is  such  a  considerable  difference  in  the  structure 
of  the  house  in  the  Odyssey  from  what  it  is  in  the  Iliad,  that 
it  unquestit)nably  points  to  a  much  later  period  of  civilisation. 
So  does  the  furniture  of  houses ;  passages  in  the  fourth, 
seventh,  and  tenth  books  of  the  Odyssey  indicating  more, 
and  no  little,  perfection  in  the  art  of  ornamenting  doors  and 
the  handles  of  doors,  inlaying  walls  and  floors  with  brass,  and 
seats  with  gold,  silver,  and  ivory,  while  the  purple  coverings 
and  snow-white  linen  hangings  of  chaii’s  are  far  more  costly 
decorations  than  in  the  Iliad. 

Although  the  manners  at  entertainments  in  the  Odyssey  are 
not  so  primitive  as  when  Homer  lived,  they  are  not  so  cere¬ 
monious  as  when  in  after-ages  a  chief  manager  was  appointed, 
and  an  attendant  to  observe  that  every  man  drank  his  propor¬ 
tion,  hence  styled  by  Horace  ‘  arbiter  bibendi.’  There  is, 
however,  the  attendant  termed  Sanpos,  who  divides  and  dis¬ 
tributes  his  portion  to  every  guest :  in  Homer’s  times  it  is  the 
master  of  the  feast  who  carves  and  gives  out  the  meat.  While 
a  cook  in  the  Odyssey  provides  the  various  dishes,  and  supplies 
the  guests  according  as  they  choose  what  pleases  them  best, 
Homer’s  heroes  keep  no  cooks,  but  sometimes  dress  their  own 
provisions  and  kill  the  animal  themselves.  The  servants  and 
comrades  of  these  heroes,  called  Ospatrovres — to  whom  the  buc¬ 
caneers’  ‘  messmates  ’  in  the  seventeenth  century  corresponded 
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in  almost  every  respect — employed  not  only  in  civil  and  mili- 
tary  affairs,  but  also  in  menial  offices,  j)erform  such  duties  ag 
blowing  the  fire,  when  the  chieftain  himself  takes  the  principal 
part  in  preparing  the  entertainment. 

In  both  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  the  characters  seek 
neither  dainties  nor  rarities,  but  live  on  a  simple  diet,  content¬ 
ing  themselves  (in  the  Iliad  entirely,  in  the  Odyssey  almost  so), 
with  the  flesh  of  sheep,  goats,  swine,  and  oxen.  Even  the 
IMia^acians  in  the  Odyssey,  who  aftcct  a  more  delicate  way 
of  living,  feed  neither  on  fish  nor  fowl,  nor  delicacies  of 
any  sort,  but,  as  Homer’s  heroes,  on  meat,  roast  or  boiled. 
Though  the  food  of  the  actors  in  both  poems  is  extremely 
simple,  there  appears  to  be  a  variety  in  diet  in  the  Ody.ssey 
which  could  have  been  effected  only  by  the  slow  jtrogress  of 
time.  The  Chorizontes,  we  have  shown,  pointed  out  that 
the  heroes  in  the  Odyssey  sometimes  eat  fish,  and  we  subjoined 
game  or  poultry.  Again,  the  supper,  which  is  the  chief  meal 
in  the  Iliad,  has  but  one  distinct  part — a  course  of  meat. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  author  of  the  Odyssey’s 
time  there  Avas  a  second  course,  Avhich  consisted  of  fruit  of  all 
kinds.  If  S(»,  we  do  knoAv  that  it  was  not  until  long  after  the 
siege  of  Troy  that  the  Greeks  introduced  that  second  table,  or 
course,  which  they  technically  ])hrased  hstnspi] ;  just  as  it  wag 
not  until  a  very  long  time  after  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
could  have  lived  that  they  became  lavish  and  profuse  in  sweet¬ 
meats.  There  is  never  throughout  the  Iliad  the  slightest 
reference  to  fruit,  excelling  grapes,  gathered  at  the  Vintage 
described  in  the  Shield  of  Achilles;  but  in  the  Odyssey  the 
poet  dwells  with  gusto  in  his  description  of  the  apples,  gra|)es, 
pears,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruit  in  the  garden  of  Alcinous; 
and  equally  so  of  the  many  fruit-bearing  trees,  figs,  and  olives 
in  the  orchard  of  Tantalus.  The  inference  may  be  fairly  drawn 
that,  if  there  was  all  this  excessive  and  careful  cultivation  of 
fruit  by  rich  men  in  their  orchards  and  gardens,  the  use  of 
fruit  must  have  obtained  among  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey,  as  in  the  more  civilised  ages,  Avhen,  ag 
Servius  tells  us  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Virgil,  there  Avere  tAvo 
tables — one  of  meat,  and  the  other  of  fruit. 

In  Homer  every  guest  has  a  distinct  table  to  himself,  oc* 
casioned  by  the  custom  then  in  use  of  bringing  in  and  taking 
aAvay  the  table  and  the  meat  upon  it  together  (xxiv.  476). 
A\dien  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  lived,  it  had  come  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  unsociable  and  uncivilised  to  eat  by  oneself  (xv.  465).  F 
The  table,  too,  instead  of  being  round,  as  in  the  Iliad,  Avas  ex*  I 
tended  in  length,  that  figure  being  agreeable  to  the  manner  o  t 
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the  guests  sitting  in  ranks.  In  the  Iliad  nothing  is  done  to 
the  table  before  the  food  is  placed  upon  it  (xi.  627 ).  In  the 
Odyssey  the  tables,  though  not  yet  covered  with  linen,  are 
carefully  cleansed  Avith  Avet  sponges  (xx.  151). 

The  notion  of  drinking  in  the  Odyssey  suits  Avith  the  ideas 
of  a  more  modern  politeness  than  prevailed  in  Homex'’s  day. 
In  accordance  Avith  less  civilised  manners,  Avine  in  the  Iliad 
is  drunk  pure  out  of  the  same  large  cup,  Avhich  the  heroes  pass 
to  one  another  from  right  to  left  (ix.  203,  224).  In  the  Odys¬ 
sey  Avine  is  mixed  Avitli  a  portion  of  Avater  in  a  capacious  vessel, 
from  Avhich  it  is  poured  out  into  smaller  cups  and  handed  round 
to  the  guests  by  handsome  youths  Avith  trimmed  hair  and  in 
neat  garments  (xv.  328-30).  In  the  Iliad  men  of  the  highest 
quality  fill  out  Avine. 

The  entertainment  being  over,  in  the  Odyssey  divei'sions 
follow  Avhich  remind  us  more  of  the  time  of  Socrates  than 
of  Homer ;  for,  as  in  Xenophon’s  description  of  Socrate.s’s 
entertainment,  ‘  Avhen  the  tables  Avere  taken  aAvay,  a  certain 
‘  man  of  Syracuse  brought  in  a  skilful  minstrel,’  so  in  the 
Odyssey  tAvo  celebrated  singers,  Phemius  and  Demodocus,  are 
introduced  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment.  In  the  ancient 
times  Avhen  the  Iliad  Avas  Avritten  there  Avas  no  such  diversion 
at  men’s  entertainments  as  music.  Neither  Avas  there  dancing, 
as  in  the  Odyssey,  nor  juggling,  and  Avhatever  else  beside 
could  be  thought  of  for  tlie  exciting  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness. 

When,  too,  Ave  see  in  the  Odyssey  the  suitors  of  Penelope 
and  the  Phmacians  keeping  each  other’s  company  till  the 
break  of  daAvn,  avc  are  again  reminded  far  more  of  the  days  of 
Socrates  and  his  jdiilosophical  friends  and  jovial  topers,  Avho 
would  stay  together  conversing  and  carousing  till  the  morning 
approached,  than  of  the  stern  heroical  times  of  Achilles  and 
his  Avarlike  comjxanions,  Avhose  habit  Avas,  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  day’s  battle,  to  depart  to  rest  before  sunset. 

From  the  description  of  music  in  the  Iliad,  the  songs  used 
in  the  time  of  Homer  Avere  of  three  kinds :  first  and  princi¬ 
pally,  hymns  Avherein  the  actions  of  the  gods  and  heroes  Avere 
celebrated,  as  the  Lays  of  the  Heroes,  sung  to  his  lyre  by 
Achilles  (ix.  189),  and  the  narrative  of  Meleager,  related  »)r 
chaunted  by  Phoenix  (ix.  525-95) ;  secondly,  in  celebration  of 
nuptial  rites,  as  the  bridal  song  in  the  eighteenth  book  (493) ; 
and,  lastly,  of  a  pastoral  character,  as  the  Vintage  Song,  Avhich 
the  youthful  rustic  sings  and  plays  upon  the  pipe  to  the  dancing 
vintagers  (xviii.  569-72).  The  object  of  music  then  Avas  evi¬ 
dently  to  improve  men’s  manners  and  appease  the  violence  of 
their  passions.  But  from  the  description  of  the  instrumental 
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and  vocal  harmony  at  entertainments  in  the  Odyssey,  the  ob¬ 
ject ’of  music  at  that  date  was  not  to  better  manners  and  soothe 
the  soul,  but  for  the  sake  of  mean  and  vulgar  pleasure ;  the 
SOU"  of  Demodocus  being  the  soft  and  wanton  tale  of  the  loves 
of  Mars  and  Venus.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  first 
species  of  music  is  the  product  of  primitive  ages,  when,  har¬ 
mony  being  accounted  a  part  of  divine  worship,  songs  were 
hymns  in  praise  either  of  gods  or  heroes,  or  (tf  such  solemn  and 
religious  ceremonies  as  marriage,  or  of  such  a  feast  as  that  of 
rejoicing  at  the  produce  of  the  vine  for  the  year  ;  and  that  the 
second  species  marks  the  transition  period  in  Greek  history, 
when  music  was,  as  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  himself  has  it,  ‘  the 
‘  associate  of  feasting,’  ‘  in  hai'mony  with  feasting,’  ‘  the  orna- 
‘  ment  of  feasting.’  Sacred  and  solemn  and  pastoral  music 
would  be  then  less  agreeable  to  men’s  cars  than  amorous  themes 
of  an  amusing  and  lascivious  character  ;  mid  these  again  would 
in  still  more  I’cfinod  times  become  disjdaced  by  the  light  and 
cheerful  pieans  which  men  sang  daily  at  their  meals,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  days  of  Aiistotle. 

Another  little  fact  which  further  strengthens  the  view  taken 
is  the  following  diversity  in  the  celebration  of  religious  rites. 
The  Greeks  and  Trojans  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  they  dispensed  with  any  ceremony,  however 
trifling,  in  a  sacrifice  or  a  hecatomb,  a  prayer  or  a  libation,  the 
gods  would  be  exceedingly  angry.  Hence  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  referring  the  immediate  cause  of  any  heavy  misfortune 
to  a  remissness  of  theirs  in  this  respect.  As  a  proof  of  this,  | 
witness  the  words  of  Achilles  with  respect  to  the  plague  in  the  j 
camp  in  the  first  book  (65),  and  the  speech  of  Aeneas  with  f 
respect  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Trojans  in  the  fifth  (177-8),  ' 
If  more  conclusive  confirmation  were  needed,  we  have  it  in  t 
the  words  which  Theocritus  in  his  tAventy-fifth  idyll  has  put  P 
into  the  mouth  of  Hercules,  avIio  lived  just  before  the  Trojan  t 
war.  Koav,  A\’hen  the  Odyssey  Avas  Avritten,  it  Avas  the  custom 
for  people  to  approach  the  gods  in  clean  and  freshly-Avashed 
garments  (Od.  iv.  750).  But  when  the  Iliad  Avas  Avrltten, 
the  religious  custom  on  such  an  occasion  Avas  merely  to  Avash  the 
hands  (II.  vi.  266-7 ),  or  at  most  the  cup  (II.  xvi.  228  seq.).  The 
fact  is,  that  just  as  no  such  custom  as  that  mentioned  by  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey  Avas  in  vogue  Avhen  the  Iliad  aa’Us  AA-ritten, 
simply  from  no  mention  being  made  in  that  poem  of  persons 
Avearing  clean  and  freshly-Avashed  garments  Avhen  pi’aying  or 
offering  sacrifices,  or  making  libations  or  celebrating  hecatombs, 
so  no  such  custom  as  that  mentioned  by  Homer  Avas  in  vogue 
Avhen  the  Odyssey  Avas  written,  and  again  simply  from  no  allusion 
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I  being  made  throughout  that  poem  to  the  omission  of  any  one 
:he  of  the  numerous  little  forms  in  religious  observances  being  con- 
the  I  sidcred  highly  impious.  The  whole  of  this  points  to  a  transition 
ves  I  |)eriod  in  tlie  use  of  sacrifices.  In  Homer’s  time  they  comprised 
irst  [  the  duty  of  men  to  the  gods,  and,  performed  or  neglected,  were 
ar-  alone  effectual  to  the  success  or  failure  of  enterprises  ;  but,  as 
ere  -  ages  progressed,  they  became  gradually  modified,  till  in  the 
vnd  end  they  Avere  altogether  abolished ;  for  Ave  can  hardly  believe 
t  of  that  unless,  in  the  later  period  of  Greek  civilisation,  the 
the  ancients  had  done  aAA'ay  with  the  sacred  rites  and  other  mys- 
•17,  teries  in  the  national  religion  referred  to  by  Homer  and  the 
the  .  author  of  the  Odyssey,  Lucian  Avould,  in  his  ‘  Discourse  on 
•na-  ‘  Sacrifices,’  have  so  mercilessly  ridiculed  them,  Avhen  too  his 

usic  scathing  sarcasm  must  have  been  peculiarly  and  generally 

ines  ;  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen. 

>uld  I  Both  in  the  times  of  Homer  and  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
and  it  was  the  custom  to  treat  foreigners  Avith  respect  and  supply 

Avas  them  Avith  victuals  and  other  necessaries.  In  IIomei’’s  time 

no  inquiries  Avere  made  of  perfect  strangers  coming  from  dis- 
ken  tant  lands  avIio  they  Avere  and  Avhence  they  came  until  after 
ites.  nine  days  had  passed  and  nine  oxen  had  been  sacrificed,  as  is 
l)e-  I  evident  from  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Lycia  to  Bellerophon, 
ever  who  is  not  asked  for  the  introductory  letter  from  Proctus  until 
the  E  the  tenth  day  comes  that  he  has  been  in  the  house  of  Jobates 
the  [  (II.  vi.  175-7).  This  custom  underAvent  considerable  modifica- 
tune  I  tion  before  the  age  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey — a  modifica- 
this,  I  tion  that  could  hardly  have  been  effected  until  after  the  lapse 
I  the  ,  of  several  generations,  as  is  again  clear  from  the  treatment  of 
Avith  I  Ulysses  by  Eummus,  of  Minerva,  under  her  assumed  form  of 
’-8)  I  Mentor,  by  Telemachus,  and  of  Telemachus  himself  on  his 
it  in  I  arrival  at  Nestor’s  in  Pylus,  and  at  Menelaus’s  in  Sparta.  All, 
put  I  though  sti'angers,  believed  to  be  from  foreign  lands,  have  their 
rojan  f  names  inquired  into  and  questions  put  to  them  immediately 
stem  =  after  they  have  been  feasted. 

ished  Along  Avith  this  altered  custom  of  treating  foreignere,  the 
itten,  t  general  belief  had  grown  up  by  the  time  of  the  author  of  the 
h  the  I  Odyssey  that  people  Avho  came  from  distant  parts  and  were 
The  !  sojourners  among  strangers  Avere  under  the  peculiar  care  and 
y  the  !  protection  of  certain  gods,  especially  Jupiter,  who  has  hence  in 
itten,  I  the  Odyssey  (ix.  270),  Avhat  he  has  not  in  the  Iliad,  the  name  of 
rsons  I  ‘hospitable.’  NoAvhere  in  the  Iliad  is  Jupiter  styled  aevtos,  for 
ug  or  i  nowhere  in  the  Iliad  is  he  the  patron  and  avenger  of  foreigners, 
mibs,  t  In  the  heroic  ages  the  rites  of  hospitality  Avere  observed  Avith  so 
mffue  I  much  strictness  that  to  neglect  them  was  looked  upon  as  even 
usion  I  more  disgraceful  than  to  disreg  .rd  the  duties  of  consanguinity. 
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]Men  secured,  as  we  learn  from  tlie  episode  of  Glaucus  and 
Diomed,  a  hospitable  reception  by  merely  producing  the  avfi- 
^o\a  ^eviKci,  or  tesserce  hospitalitatis.  These  presents  exchanged 
at  parting,  even  by  ancestors,  descendants  kept  among  the 
domestic  treasures  as  memorials  of  the  fact,  and  to  he  pledges 
for  a  renewal  at  any  time  of  friendship  between  them  and 
those  whose  progenitors  had  been  friends  of  their  forefathers. 
Ancestral  was  thus  as  binding  as  ])ersonal  friendshi]).  But  | 
though  there  was  all  this  species  of  freemasonry  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  Jupiter  had  not  the  care  of  hospitality  as  in  the 
days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  When  we  see,  then,  the  • 
•Inpiter  of  the  Iliad  merely  the  King  and  Father  of  gods 
and  men,  ruler  of  the  air,  from  whom  proceed  storms  and  i 
showers,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Odyssey,  the  possessor  of  the  , 
additional  attribute  of  presiding  qver  the  rites  of  hospitality,  I 
we  have  enough  wherewith  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ’ 
latter  poem  was  much  posterior  in  composition  to  the  former;  p 
for  we  know  that  Jupiter  Pluvius  came  to  be  looked  upon 
astlujuter  Hestius  in  the  jwogress  of  changes  which  took  place 
in  the  heathen  mythology  after  a  lapse  of  centuries.  i 

Furthermore,  the  .lujjiter  of  the  Odyssey  accompanies  j 
foreigners  in  their  travels  (ix.  271).  But  the  Jupiter  of  the  ' 
Iliad  never  descends  from  the  ethereal  regions,  except  on  a 
solitary  occasion  (i.  423-4) ;  and  that  is  illustrative  of  a  custom 
Avhich,  not  obtaining  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  ■ 
is  another  j)roof  of  that  ])oem  having  been  written  long  after 
the  Iliad.  .Jupiter  leaves  heaven  in  the  Iliad  in  order  that, 
accompanied  by  all  the  other  gods,  he  may  go  to  the  annual 
twelve  days’  festival  of  banquets  spread  in  the  temples  before  f 
the  shrines  at  Diospolis.  There  is  m)  testimony  in  the  Odyssey 
that  this  opinion  still  prevailed  in  the  days  of  its  author,  that 
the  gods  were  wont  to  be  present  at  festivals  instituted  in 
honour  of  themselves. 

During  the  ages  of  both  the  jroets  people  believed  that  the 
gods  occasionally  visited  individuals  deserving  their  favour  and 
])rotection.  There  was  also  the  idea,  akin  to  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  guardian  angels,  that  each  person  was  the  j)eculiar 
care  of  some  protecting  deity.  But  a  j)assage  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  book  of  the  Odyssey  shows  that  the  gods  in  the  time  of 
the  author  of  that  poem  were  considered,  as  they  were  not  in 
Homer’s,  to  be  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  cities  of  men  in  the 
form  and  garb  of  foreigners,  so  that  unknowi  they  might  enter  , 
the  homes  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  investigating  the  privacy  of 
their  lives,  ascertain  if  their  conduct  was  blamable  or  praise¬ 
worthy  (xvii.  485-7). 
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i  Whoever,  in  the  Iliad,  undertakes  a  journey  invokes  the 
I  assistance  and  protection  of  the  deity  who  is  the  patron  of  his 
r  country  (x.  277  -scy.);  on  his  safe  return  (x.  292),  or  arrival 
i  at  the  place  of  destination  (xi.  725-8),  he  sacrifices  a  single 
=  animal  to  the  same  divinity.  This  is  the  case  with  an  army 
as  with  an  individual  (xi.  /.  c.).  But  in  the  time  of  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey,  ])eople  at  the  end  of  a  journey  sat  in  groups  to 
[  sacrifice,  and  each  assembly,  consisting  of  five  hundred  persons, 
offered  an  animal ;  so  that  if  the  travellers  made  up  twenty 
'  such  assemblies,  twenty  animals  would  have  been  immolated 
to  one  god  (iii.  5-8).  Again,  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey,  a  rite  of  salutation  had  come  to  be  resorted  to  when 
a  man  arrived  in  a  country — kissing  the  earth — a  practice  in 
after  ages  extended  to  departure  as  well  as  arrival,  as  we  see 
f  in  Ovid’s  jMetamorphoses  when  the  Trojans  leave  their  native 
shores.  In  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey'  the  jn-actice 
was  confined  to  arrival,  if  we  may  judge  from  Ulysses  kissing 
the  ground  only  on  his  coming  to  Blueacia  (v.  463)  and  on  his 
return  to  Ithaca  (xiii.  354 ). 

Differences  in  geographical  statement  in  the  two  poems 
I  furnish  additional  proof  that  the  theory  in  question  is  based  on 
the  solid  foundation  of  truth.  The  Greeks,  originally  a  sea- 
i  roving  people — in  fact,  according  to  Thucydides  and  other 
i  native  historians,  a  piratical  race — found  it  convenient,  in  com- 

Iraon  Avith  corsairs  at  all  ages  of  the  Avorld,  to  dwell  on  islands 
in  preference  to  the  continent.  The  isles  of  Greece,  being  thus 
first  inhabited,  had  many  towns  and  a  large  population  at  a 
time  when  the  mainland  Avas  thinly  peoj)led,  before  emigration 
had  spread  soutliAvard  from  the  northerly  regions  of  Thessaly. 
Under  such  circumstances  avc  should  expect  to  find  that  an 
island  mentioned  in  an  ancient  Greek  poem  Avould  have  more 
towns  ascribed  to  it  than  Ave  should  find  in  a  poem  of  a  more 
modern  date.  This  is  just  the  case  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey', 
with  respect  to  Crete,  to  Avhich,  as  the  Chorizontes  observed, 
Homer  ascribes  a  bundred  cities  (ii.  649),  Avhile  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey  gives  it  but  ninety  (xix.  172-4).  Of  course,  the 
upholders  of  the  common  authorship  have  made  violent  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  difference  of  statement,  but  their  arguments  have 
I  been  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  opponents  in  .antiquity  of 
.  the  Chorizontes  said  that  reference  is  made  in  the  Odyssey  to 
F  the  state  of  Crete  after  the  sedition  raised  by'  Leucus  against 
I  Idomeneus,  Avhen  ten  cities  Averc  utterly  desti'oyed.  Although 
[  this  might  have  been  the  case,  it  docs  not  account  for  the  discrc- 
'  pancy.  The  ten  cities  had  been  utterly'  destroyed  either  before 
I  the  birth  of  Homer,  or  Avhile  he  Avas  in  his  pupilage,  seeing 
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that  he  flourished  in  the  second  veneration  after  the  siege  of 
Troy,  long  subse([uent  to  the  deaths  of  Idoineneus  and  Leucus. 
Then  why  should  he  give  one  account  of  Crete  in  one  poem, 
and  another  in  the  other  ?  The  fact  is,  and  anyone  can  see 
with  an  irresistible  conclusive  force  of  logie,  that  it  points  to 
one  of  two  things — cither  that  the  two  ditfcrent  statements 
must  have  been  obtained  from  two  ditt'erent  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  or — what  we  maintain — be  descriptive  of  Crete  at  two 
diffei’ent  periods,  and  consequently,  in  either  case,  point  most 
clearly  to  the  existence  of  two  different  poets. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  pi*oof  based  on  geography.  Another  is 
to  bo  found  in  what  the  two  poets  say  of  Pylus,  of  which, 
whenever  Homer  sj)eak3,  it  is,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  a  ])ecu- 
liarity  on  his  part ;  for  he  is  not  then  speaking  of  the  city  that 
was  so  called,  but  of  the  country  over  Avhich  Nestor  ruled, 
which  never  had  that  name.  The  ancient  geogi'apher  accounts 
for  this  from  the  poet’s  desire  to  distinguish  one  Elis  from 
another,  that  under  the  sway  of  Nestor  and  that  belonging  to 
the  Epeii.  Ilcncc  Iloincr  makes  the  Alpheus  run  through 
Pylus  (v.  545).  But  the  Alpheus  did  not  run  thnnu/h  or  bi/ 
the  city  thus  styled,  only  through  the  country  which  Nestor 
owned.  The  author  of  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks 
of  Pylus  which  belonged  to  Nestoi*,  not  as  a  country,  but  as  a 
city  (iii.  4) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  speaks  of 
]*ylus  as  he  knew  of  it  in  his  day,  a  city,  and  not  a  distinctive 
section  of  the  country  Elis. 

The  ancient  Chorizontes  very  properly  laid  great  stress  on 
the  discrepancy  in  the  religious  mechanism  of  the  two  jtoems, 
that  .Jupiter’s  messenger  is  Iris  In  the  Iliad  and  jVIercury  in 
the  Odyssey  ;  and,  indeed,  no  such  fact  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  history  of  poetry.  It  is  by  itself  quite  conclusive  that  the 
authors  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  not  eontem})oraries. 
A  great  many  ingenious  arguments  have  been  advanced  bv 
the  uj)holders  of  the  common  authorship  for  the  solution  of  the 
extraordinary  difficulty.  The  explanation  of  the  Scholiast  and 
Eustathius  of  the  epithet  applied  to  Mercury  in  the  second  and 
twentieth  books  of  the  Iliad,  Biduropof,  as  meaning  ‘bearer  of  the 
‘  messages  of  the  gods,’  goes  the  whole  length  of  investing  Mer¬ 
cury  with  the  function  of  Jupiter’s  messenger  in  the  older  poem; 
but  that  explanation  of  the  epithet  is  not  more  satisfactory  than 
its  reference  by  others  to  Mercury’s  character  of  ‘  conductor 
‘  of  souls,’  both  being  evidently  based  on  its  being  taken  for 
granted  that  the  two  poems  had  a  common  authorship.  Nitzsch, 
Mure,  and  Gladstone  go  at  some  length  and  with  considerable 
ingenuity  into  the  matter,  but  they  fail  entirely  in  accounting 
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for  the  difficulty.*  Mr,  Hayman  too,  whose  excellent  and 
much- wanted  edition  of  the  Odyssey  is  now  going  through  the 
press,  endeavours  to  solve  it  by  instancing  Milton,  who  in  the 
first  half  of  ‘  Paradise  Lost’  inclines  to  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
and  in  the  latter  half  to  the  Cojjcrnican  theory  in  his  celestial 
machinery,  which,  says  Mr.  Ilayman,  ought,  on  Chorizontic 
principles,  to  imply  duality  of  authorship.  It  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  if  Milton  were,  as  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  relating 
a  fact,  but,  speaking  in  his  own  yierson,  he  simply  shows  a 
desire  to  diversify  tlie  richness  of  his  illustrations.  Similar 
refutation  may  be  made  of  what  Mr.  Hayman  elsewhere  says 
of  Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  that  the  latter  speaks  of 
tobacco  and  the  former  never,  which  should  at  once  lead  us,  he 
observes,  to  infer  that  they  were  not  contemporaries,  when  a 
moment’s  consideration  will  show  that  Shakspeare  could  not 
have  made  any  of  his  characters  speak  of  tobacco  without 
being  gi'ossly  anachronistic,  the  incidents  in  all  his  plays 
having  occurred  at  remote  periods,  or,  at  any  rate,  much 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco  into  Europe,  whereas 
Ben  Jonson  laid  the  plot  of  many  a  play  in  his  own  time  when 
tobacco  was  familiar  to  all.  The  events,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  synchronistic.  They  occur  at  and 
about  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  At  that  date  in  Greek 
mythology  Mercury  or  Iris  was  the  messenger  of  Jupiter.  We 
find  in  the  Iliad  that  it  was  Iris.  But  if  Homer  was  the 
author  of  the  Odyssey  as  Avell  as  of  the  Iliad,  he  would  not 
have  written  as  if  it  was  Iris  in  one  poem,  and  in  the  other 
have  changed  his  machinery  and  written  as  if  it  was  IVIercury, 
notivithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  to  the  contrary.  From 
what  we  know  was  done  by  the  Greek  epic  poets  of  disregarding 
the  customs  of  the  age  of  Avhich  they  wrote,  and  considering 
only  those  of  their  OAvn,  we  gather  from  this  beyond  the  caj  il 
of  a  doubt  that  in  the  days  of  Homer  the  messenger  of  Jupiter 
was  Iris,  and  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey, 
Mercury. 

So  the  two  poets  speak  of  the  Muses  as  they  found  them  in 
their  ojvn  time.  Homer  speaks  sometimes  of  one  iVIiise  as  he 
speaks  sometimes  of  one  Ilithyia,  and  sometimes  indefinitely 

*  Mure’s  argument,  curiously  enough,  is  based  on  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  of  the  language  of  the  Odyssey.  When  Jupiter  addresses  Mer¬ 
cury  on  his  first  introduction  in  the  poem  (v.  29)  as  messenger,  nJre 
ra  r’  a,\\a  7rep,  Mure  takes  these  words  to  signify  ‘  again,  as  formerly,’ 
when  they  are  evidently  a  formula  for  ‘  above  ’  or  ‘  beyond  all  things 
‘else’ — a  meaning  which  at  once  destroys  the  whole  of  Colonel  Mure’s 
argument  and  the  main  points  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s. 
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of  ‘  Muses,’  as  sometimes  indefinitely  of  ‘  llithyiiv,’  thus  show- 
ing  that  there  was  no  determined  miinher  of  Muses  in  his  day 
as  in  the  later  times  of  Greek  mythology,  lint  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey  speaks  of  the  Avhole  nine  Muses  (xxiv.  60).  He 
must,  therefore,  have  heard  of  Urania,  the  IMuse  of  Astronomy, 
Avhich,  though  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  lay  still  buried  in  the  | 
Avomb  of  time  Avhen  the  Iliad  Avas  Aviitten  ;  there  being  at  that  I 
date  no  knoAvledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies  that  coidd  be  re-  I 
duced  to  a  system,  nothing  being  knoAvn  beyond  the  names  of  ■ 
a  feAv  constellations  and  the  cycles  of  the  moon.  If  it  is  certain  ■ 
that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  from  his  numeration  of  the 
Muses,  must  have  lived  after  the  institution  of  the  Tiina 
Dionysia,  Avhich  gave  birth  to  both  comedy  and  tragedy,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  Homer  lived  before  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  and  never  heard  of  Thalia,  the  jMusc  of  Comedy,  and 
Melpomene,  the  IMuse  of  Tragedy.  It  is  also  very  doubtful  if 
Homer  could  ever  have  heard  of  Clio,  the  ^luse  of  Historj’, 
since  the  only  history  Avritten  in  his  day  Avas  comprised  in  such 
jmems  as  that  composed  by  himself ;  and  if  to  Clio  Avas  assigned 
also  Ejne  Poetry,  it  Avas  in  after  ages  Avhen  Polyhymnia  and 
Erato  presided  ov'cr  lyrical  and  amatory  poems,  so  that  ‘  the 
‘  goddess,’  Avhom  Homer  sometimes  specially  invokes,  Avas, 
necessarily,  the  first  and  oldest  of  the  Muses,  Calliope.  Again,  ; 
tAvo  poets  shoAV  themselves  in  their  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  ! 
the  Muses,  Avho  in  the  Odyssey  sing  lamentations  at  men’s  * 
funerals  (xxiv.  60),  and  in  the  Iliad  festive  hymns  at  the  feasts 
of  the  gods  (i.  604).  ' 

Shakspeare,  in  his  ‘  Troilus  and  Cressida,’ — Avhere  gods  and 
goddesses  should,  but  do  not,  act  Avith  men  and  AV'omen, — makes 
Troilus  exclaim : — 

‘  Hark  !  you  arc  called  :  some  aiy  the  (icnius  so 

Cries  “  Come  !  ”  to  him  that  instantly  must  die  ;  ’ 

from  Avhich  it  is  obvious  that  our  great  poet  did  not  knoAV  Avhat 
the  creed  Avas  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  but  believed  it  I 
to  luwe  been  the  age  of  the  Baifitov,  Xiimen  or  Genius.  No  I 
one  can  think  this  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  ;  the  universal  L 
belief  in  his  poem  being,  as  in  the  Iliad,  that  each  individual  | 
has  his  special  god  or  goddess  to  be  his  monitor  and  leader,  I 
Avho,  Avhen  needful,  is  aUvays  Avith  him  in  person,  sometimes  in  I 
disguise,  .sometimes  unseen,  but  still  present,  whence  Minerrsl 
is  addressed  in  both  poems  as  being  •'  ever  ])resent  in  cverr 
‘  undertaking.’  It  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  difficult  not  to 
belicA’e  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  lived  in  the  later  days, 
Avhen  the  haifiwv  had  supplanted  the  deity.  The  Greeks  then 
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believed  that  Avhcn  a  man  was  born  his  haifiav  came  to  the 
place  of’  his  birth,  to  he  his  tutelar  companion,  observer,  and 
exhorter  from  the  cradle  to  the  gi'ave.  That  the  Sai/xtov  thus 
became  a  man’s  j^uardian  companion  immediately  at  his  birth, 
and  ruled  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  we  know  fi’om  a  passage 
in  the  ‘  Picture  ’  of  Cebes  ;  we  are  also  told  the  same  by  Am- 
mianus  jMarccllinus,  while  Menander  addresses  his  ‘  Nuraen  ’ 
as  ‘  the  mystical  guide  of  his  life.’  Now,  when  Minerva,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Odyssey  (26-8),  tells  Telemachus  that  he 
could  ‘  neither  be  born  nor  pass  through  life  xvithout  the  good 
‘will  of  the  gods,’  and  that  ‘though  some  of  his  thoughts  will 
‘  spring  from  his  own  mind,  yet  his  Saifimv  will  suggest  others 
‘  to  him ;  ’  we  have  a  compound  sentiment  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Baifjuov,  that 
unseen  souls  acted  as  tutelary  deities  to  men  in  their  long  chain 
(if  life  from  birth  till  death,  and,  secondly,  that  many  of  the 
suggestions  and  ideas,  and  always  the  very  best,  Avbich  entered 
a  ninn’s  mind  originated  through  the  influence  of  his  Numen 
or  Genius.  It  may  be  said  that,  in  the  ])assagc  in  the 
Odyssey,  Baifiwv  is  only  the  synonym  of  6s6s,  used  as  Homer 
hiiuself  uses  the  word,  and  that  Minerva  is  alluding  to  herself ; 
but  though  that  be  granted,  as  it  x’cadily  is,  still,  if  the  poet 
bad  not  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Numen  or  Genius,  it  is  barely 
|)0ssible  that  he  eould  have  so  framed  the  sentiment. 

It  is  also  extremely  difficult  t(»  believe  that  the  occasional 
attendance  of  Minerva  on  Telemachus  and  Ulysses  in  the 
character  of  Mentor  is  not  to  be  understood  as  the  con¬ 
crete  representation  of  the  abstract  quality  of  Wisdom.  If 
80,  there  is  no  deification  of  abstract  qualities  in  the  Iliad 
Homer  never  refines  iqxou  the  general  opinions  of  his  age. 
Throughout  his  poem  he  looks  upon  the  gods  as  {assessing 
actual  existence ;  though  rarely  visible,  they  present,  when 
seen,  the  aspect  of  ordinary'  human  beings,  from  whom  they 
are  to  bo  distinguished  oidy'  by  a  peculiar  brightness  in  the 
eye,  and  a  peculiar  gait  expressive  of  a  smooth  and  light 
motion ;  hence  Minerva  removes  the  film  oft’  Diomed’s  eyes, 
that  he  may  distinguish  a  god  from  a  man.  There  is  a  con¬ 
stant  presence  of  celestial  among  sublunary  beings — a  perjxetual 
mingling  of  gods  and  men  on  earth ;  the  former,  though  im- 
1  mortal,  can  be  woundeil ;  though  free  from  human  sorrows  and 
'  infirmities,  they  are  sidyccted  to  human  misfortunes.  They 
inhabit  the  tops  of  hills  and  the  summits  of  mountains  as  men 
and  women  the  j)lains  and  valleys  of  the  caii;!!,  or  marine 
deities  they  dwell  in  deep  caves  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while 
human  beings  traverse  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 
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Let  it  not  be  supiK)se(l  that  Homer  believed  in  mythological 
deities  because  he  employs  their  agency  in  his  poem.  It  were 
as  unsound  to  suppose  that  Spenser  believed  in  the  faiiies  ' 
of  Western  Europe  because  he  treats  of  them  in  his  ‘  Fain 
‘  (^ueen,’  or  Shakspearc  because  he  introduces  them  into  ht 
exquisite  drama,  ‘A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream;’  or  that  i 
Moore  believed  in  the  race  of  the  Peris  in  Pereia  because  he  I 
deals  with  them  in  his  ‘  Lalla  llookh.’  Homer  could  not  over¬ 
look  a  universal  belief.  At  that  age  everyone  held  in  hh 
creed  that  ministering  spirits,  whose  abode  was  in  heaven, 
superintended  and  guided  the  destinies  and  affairs  of  nations  ‘ 
and  individuals,  and  had  provinces,  kingdoms,  and  families 
allotted  to  their  protecting  care.  The  belief  was  as  common  1 
among  the  Asiatics  of  Ionia  as  among  the  Greeks ;  it  extended  i 
to  the  Persians  and  Arabians;  it  entered  into  the  religioujj 
system  of  the  tlews  and  Chaldeans;  it  spread  all  over  the  i 
world.  AVith  unerring  consistency  in  the  Iliad,  nations  and  [ 
tribes,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their  respective  attendant  P 
deities.  Minerva  or  tl  uno  superintends  the  acts  and  presides  I 
over  the  general  destinies  of  the  Greeks  ;  Jupiter  or  Apollo  is 
the  prastes  or  chief  in  every  affair  of  the  Trojans ;  Minerva,  f 
again,  is  the  household  goddess  of  the  people  of  Pylus.  Guar-  r 
dian  and  jsrotector  of  Greek  heroes,  she  gives  courage  and 
strength  to  Diomed  ;  restrains  the  arm  of  Achilles  when  he  is 
about  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  on  Agamemnon,  and  in¬ 
structs  Ulysses  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  embarking  on 
board  their  ships,  and  leaving  the  war  unfinished  depart  to 
their  native  land.  In  like  manner,  some  superior  god  or  god-  L 
<les3  guides  and  preserves  individuals  among  the  Trojans,  j 
Venus  rescues  vEneas  and  carries  him  off  the  field  of  battle  ^ 
when  his  hipbone  is  broken  with  a  stone  by  Diomed ;  Latona 
and  Diana  tend  and  cure  hiiu  when  he  is  placed  safe  in  the 
tower  of  Pergamus,  and  .lupiter — though  never  descending 
from  heaven  on  account  of  his  great  su2)eriority  to  the  other 
gods — sends  his  messenger  Iris  order  Priam  to  go  to  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  get  back  the  body  of  his  dead  son 
Hector.  Thus  gods  and  goddesses  throughout  the  Iliad 
directly  take  an  active  part  in  human  affairs.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Homer  did  not  credit  the  supersti¬ 
tion  nor  sympathise  in  the  earnestness  of  the  ])opular  notion 
respecting  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece.  And 
how  could  he  possibly  have  believed  in  their  absurd  and  ludi¬ 
crous  interferences  among  the  vulgar? — their  common-place 
connexion  with  ordinary  affairs  and  household  interests?— 
their  very  close  and  familiar  relation  to  the  everyday  life  ot 
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>gical|  humanity  ? — their  large  admixture  of  human  characteristics  ? — 
wereL  the  close  resemblance  of  their  appetites  and  passions,  vices 
aiiie  P  and  enormities,  to  man’s  desires  and  emotions,  corruption  and 
b’airv  depravity? — the  intimate  alliance  of  their  ultimate  destiny 
-0  his  to  the  fortunes  of  men  ? — their  half-human  natures,  in  fact  ? 
that  —their  fortunes  freighted  on  the  same  tide?  Xo  stronger 
se  he  proof  of  his  unbelief  can  be  advanced  than  his  merriness  and 
over-  mirth  when  portraying  the  marvellous  mixture  of  the  mighty 
n  hi<  ■  and  the  mean,  the  magnanimous  and  the  malignant,  in  those 
iaven,  1  beings  so  like  our  own  race, — those  lengthened  shadows  of 
atioDs  ourselves.  .1  upitcr  jmssesses  such  intrinsic  capability  of  mis- 
milies  chief  that  he  deceives  Agamemnon,  and  lures  him  and  the 
ininon  j  Greeks  on  to  ruin.  In  a  quan'el  with  ,I  uno  he  threatens  to 
ended '  beat  her,  with  the  assurance  that  not  all  the  gods  can  be  her 
igiouf !  deliverers,  should  he  lay  violent  hands  on  hei*.  He  holds  out 
:r  the  the  same  threat  of  corporal  castigation  to  the  inferior  gods  and 
s  and  ■  goddesses,  if  they  dare  to  assist  either  Greeks  or  Trojans ;  nay, 
ndant  it’  they  do,  he  will  seize  them  by  their  heels  and  hurl  them  to 
esidet  the  abysses  of  Tartarus.  He  challenges  all  the  other  gods 
olio  is  and  goddesses  to  lay  hold  of  a  chain,  should  he  hang  one  down 
nerva,  I  from  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  defies  them  pulling  all  together 
Guar-  to  haul  him  on  to  the  plains  of  earth.  Venus  carries  a  hero 
e  and  off  a  field  of  battle  by  hiding  him  in  her  apron ;  and  bawls 

I  he  L«  outrageously  when  struck  in  the  palm  by  a  dart  Hung  at  her 

id  in-  L  by  a  young  warrior.  Vulcan,  the  limping  artisan  god,  of  won- 
Ing  on  drous  fatness  and  thin  legs,  rising  from  his  anvil,  removes  his 
art  to  bellows  from  the  fire,  locks  up  his  hammer  and  tools  carefully 

r  god-  in  a  silver  box,  washes  his  hands  and  face  and  his  bull  neck 

rojans.  |  and  hairy  chest  with  a  sponge,  then  putting  on  his  tunic, 
battle  I  seizes  a  thick  stick  and  proceeds  on  his  way  hobbling  to  see 
jatona  I  the  goddess  Thetis,  who  pays  him  an  evening  visit  to  order  a 
in  the  ^  new  suit  of  armour  for  her  son  Achilles.  These  and  similar 
ending "  lively  pictures  attest  the  undisguised  disdain  of  the  poet  for 
!  other  the  sanctity  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses, 
to  the  It  is  ecpially  clear  to  see  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  is 
;ul  sen  no  more  a  believer  than  Homer  in  the  pagan  divinities ;  but 
Iliatl  j  his  disbelief  assumes  quite  another  form.  Looking  up  to 
ot  all  1  Jupiter  with  special  and  awful  veneration,  he  would  shrink 
ipersti-  5  with  horror  from  ascribing  to  him,  as  Homer  does,  the  undig- 
notion  j  nified  acts  enumerated,  or  placing  him  in  positions  so  disparag- 
And  f  ing  as  Ilomer  relates,  of  his  being  bound  in  chains,  committing 
1  ludi- .  ^ulteries,  and  contending  against  rebellious  giants.  The  fact 
ii-placc  is,  Jupiter  in  the  Odyssey  is  treated  as  God.  He  is  omni- 
jsts  ?—  ^  potent ;  he  is  omniscient.  *  God  is  able  to  do  all  things,’ 
life  ot  Bays  the  poet,  speaking  of  Jupiter  (iv.  237);  and  on  another 
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occasion,  ‘  lie  has  a  lull  knowleilfrc  of  everything’  (xx.  75), 
which  testimonies  of  the  poAver  and  wisdom  of  Jove  are  unques. 
tionable  proofs  of  greater  progression  in  theology  than  obtained 
in  Homer's  time. 

While  elevating  .Jupiter,  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  magni- 
lies  the  other  gods.  Divine  beings  are  nowhere  represented  in 
the  Iliad  endowed  with  the  power  to  change  the  pei’sonal  ap- 
])earance  of  a  man ;  it  is  otherwise  in  the  Odyssey,  where 
Minerva  makes  Ulysses  handsomer,  taller,  and  stouter,  and 
covers  his  head  with  curly  hair,  the  colour  of  the  hyacinth- 
llower  (xxiii.  150-8).  In  order  to  ett'ect  for  him  another  dis¬ 
guise  on  another  occasion,  she,  in  an  entirely  dift'erent  manner, 
totally  changes  his  personal  ajipearance.  In  a  moment,  by 
the  touch  of  the  magic  waiid  of  the  goddess,  the  fidl  cheeks, 
muscular  limbs,  auburn  hair,  and  bright  eyes  of  Ulysses  in 
his  maturity  of  manly  beauty  become  metamorphosed  into  the 
wrinkled  face,  the  tottering  members,  the  bald  head,  and  the 
lacklustre  eyes  of  the  extremely  old  man  (xiii.  429-d.‘l). 

Xo  supernatural  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  Iliad  by  a  god’s 
])rescnce.  In  the  (Jdyssey  a  universally  diffused  illumination 
is  the  adjunct  of  a  divinity,  whose  invisible  presence  is  thereby 
typified.  Hence,  a  deity,  though  unseen,  is  known  to  be 
])resent  when  a  room  beams  all  over  in  pillar,  ydank,  and 
rafter,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  with  a  lustre  above 
the  course  of  nature  (xix.  .‘fG—iO).  The  ]>(tet  who  appre¬ 
hended  that  such  was  the  property  of  a  god,  could  not  have 
belonged  to  an  age  when  the  notion  of  materialism  formed 
the  basis  of  religion,  as  iii  Homer’s  time,  when  people  were 
under  the  impi’cssion  that  the  gods  were,  as  themselves,  daily 
visitants  on  earth,  having  all  the  a])pearance  of  human  beings 
and  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinai’y  run 
of  mortal  creatures.  It  is  the  conception  of  a  poet  who  be¬ 
longed  to  an  age  when  philosophy  was  making  progress,  and 
men,  beginning  to  lay  aside  mythological  fables,  were  becoming 
disgusted  with  their  grossness  and  absurdities ;  for  it  is  then 
that  poets  make  such  aj)peals  to  the  imaginations  of  people, 
when  they  refine  and  sublimate  all  ethereal  matter.  The 
picture  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  of  Homer’s,  which 
arc  always  of  a  simple  prinneval  age  when  jnvpidar  super¬ 
stitions  gave  rise  to  a  multiplicity  of  divinities,  all  believed  to 
be  realities. 

Venus  in  the  Odyssey  is  not  so  primitive  as  in  the  Iliad, 
nor  so  idealised  as  in  the  full  maturity  of  Oreek  civilisation. 
In  neither  poem  is  mention  made  of  the  myth  respecting  the 
birth  of  the  goddess  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Homer,  on  the 
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5)>  contrary,  distinctly  speaks  of  Venus  as  the  daughter  of  Dione. 
es-  In  hotli  poems,  as  in  later  times,  her  name  is  Aphrodite.  In 
'cd  both  poems  she  is  a  soft  goddess,  with  smiling  looks  of  pleasure, 
(Treat  personal  charms,  and  favourable  to  the  passion  between 
I'i"  the  sexes;  but  while  in  the  Iliad  she  has  the  cestus  which 
in  jiossesscs  the  virtues  and  magical  properties  of  exciting  love, 
np-  she  is  not,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  attended  by  the  Graces,  who 
ere  lave  and  anoint  her  when  she  returns  to  Cyprus  (viii.  364). 

Homer,  by  styling  her  ‘  The  Cyprian,’  may  have  considered 
hh-  that  she  had,  as  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  hints,  her  abode 
dis-  among  the  effeminate  i)eople  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  liut 
iier,  Venus  has  not  in  the  Iliad,  as  in  the  Odyssey,  an  altar  dedi- 
i>y  cated  to  her  at  Paphos  (viii.  363) ;  nor  has  she  amours  with 
eks,  JIars  (viii.  267  .scy.) ;  nor  is  she,  as  the  Chorizontes  remarked, 

8  in  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  for,  in  the  older  poem,  it  is  the  ‘lovely 
the  ‘  bright-Hlletcd  Charis.’  From  this  we  gather  that  Homer  was 
the  ignorant  of  the  myth,  with  Avhioh  the  author  of  the  Odyssey 
\yas  familiar,  respecting  the  union  of  grace  and  beauty  Avith 
Tod’s  skill  and  bnl ;  or  rather  that  Homer  lived  before  the  time 
ition  when  lus  countrymen  typified  that  union  by  tbe  marriage  of 
reby  Venus  and  Vulcan. 

0  be  Aurora,  or  Fds,  in  the  Iliad  is  Alorning  or  Light,  and  illu- 
and  rainates  the  whole  world  by  her  simple  appearance.  Indica- 
ibove  ,  tiou  of  a  much  later  mythology  is  found  in  the  ( )dyssey,  where 
ppre-  Aurora  is  a  gotldcss  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  two  swift-footed 
have  I  horses,  Lampus  and  Pbacthon  (xxiii.  246).  If,  because  two 
inned  i  horses  draw  the  chariot  of  Aurora  in  the  Odyssej',  four  hoi’ses 
were  I  in  the  ‘  Alctamorphoscs,’  and  the  winged  steed  Pegasus  in 
daily  I  ‘Cassandra,’  we  require  no  more  to  know  that  the  author  of 
)cings  I  the  Odyssey,  Ovid,  and  Lycophron  were  not  contemporaries, 
y  run  I  why  should  we  require  more  to  l)e  convinced  that  Homer  and 
10  be- 1  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  fionrished  at  two  very  different 
I  periods — and  the  latter  much  after  the  former — when  Homer 
oming  never  introduces  .Vurora  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
s  then  horses,  but  always  simply  making  her  appearance  either 
•eople,  arrayed  in  a  r(d)e  of  saffron  hue,  when  the  day  is  dawning,  or 
The  with  rosy  fingers  conspicuous  when  the  morning  is  somewhat 
which  advanced  ? 

super-  The  system  of  fabidous  doctrines  I’especting  the  other  deities 
ved  to  of  Greece  differs  as  widely  in  the  two  poems.  Delos  in  the 
Iliad  is  not  sacred  to  A])ollo,  as  in  the  Odyssey  (vi.  162'); 
Iliad,  nor  is  he  honoured  with  the  Neomenia,  or  festival  at  the  bc- 
1  ginning  of  every  lunar  month,  thereby  showing  how  he  had 
ng  the  I  come  to  be  identified  with  the  sun  in  the  days  of  the  author 
on  the  L  of  the  Odyssey.  Mercury  is  not  a  conductor  of  souls  to  the 
I  TOL.  CXXXIII.  NO.  CCLXXII.  C  C 
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realm  Avlierc  disiembodied  s))irits  dwell,  beyond  the  Ocean- 
streams,  and  the  White  Clift,  the  (  Jates  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Land  of  Dreams,  to  the  Plains  of  Asphodel  (Od.  xxiv.  1-18); 
all  such  mythology  being  unknown  to  Homer,  the  soul  in  the 
Iliad  going  unaccompanied  to  Hades  (xxii.  362): — nor,  as 
already  stated,  is  Merciuy  a  messenger  of  the  gods.  Minerva, 
again,  is  not  the  same  goddess  in  the  Odyssey  that  she  is  in 
the  Iliad.  In  the  fonner  poem  she  is  skilled  in  all  kinds  of 
arts,  she  is  the  goddess  i»f  wisdom,  and  the  incarnation  of  that 
•  luality,  to  enforce  which  the  poet  repi’esents  her  assuming  the 
form  of  Mentor,  the  sage,  prudent,  jihilosophic  teacher;  in  the 
latter  poem  she  has  the  care  of  war  with  IMars. 

'I'he  greatest  discrepance  occurs  between  the  tw'o  poets  on 
the  subject  of  a[)othcosis ;  for  neither  Hercules  nor  the  brothers 
of  Helen  are  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods  by  Homer, 
while  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  gives  them  ‘  equal  honours 
‘  with  the  immortal  deities  ’  (xi.  303  ;  Ihid.  601). 

Varying  on  these  and  sundry  other  matters  of  mythology 
and  religious  belief,  the  two  poets  differ  again  as  to  ( llympus, 
which  with  Homer  is  sometimes  the  mountain  in  Macedonia, 
and  sometimes  Heaven,  but  as  Heaven  still  the  mountain;  as 
thus : — Whenever  Homer  sjreaks  of  that  part  of  Olympus  whicli 
is  below  the  clouds  and  visible  with  its  snowy  top,  he  regards  | 
this  as  the  mountain  ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  the  liighest  peak  ' 
of  01ym])us,  the  part  above  the  cloud.s,  he  imagines  there  the 
abode  of  the  gods.  So  that  when  he  says  J  upiter  arrives  ia 
Olympus,  meaning  that  Jnj)lter  arrives  in  Heaven  or  theceles- 
tial  abode,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Jupiter  arrives  on  the 
highest  crags  of  Olympus,  which  reach  beyond  the  cloui«. 
Q'liis  distinction,  never  departed  from  by  Homer,  the  author  of  ' 
the  Odyssey  neglects,  on  one  occasion  (xi.  312-d),  we  must 
believe,  of  set  purpose,  or  in  his  day  he  would  have  greatk  ■ 
]»uz/led  his  audience  ;  because  anyone  acquainted  with  the  j 
mythology  of  the  ancients  knows  that  when  the  (» reeks  came 
to  attach  to  Olympus  its  figurative  meaning  of  ‘  Heaven,’  they 
never,  when  meaning  it  to  have  that  signlfieation,  carried 
along  in  their  minds  its  other  original  apjdicatlon  to  a  moun¬ 
tain.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  j)octs,  when  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  speaks  of  a  system  of  the  world  which  was  certainly 
unknown  to  Homer,  seeing  that  the  belief  sprang  up  atiji 
much  later  period,  of  columns  ui)hcld  by  Atlas  sustaining  the  j  , 
earth  and  sky  (i.  o2-4).  I 

When  Homer  lived,  the  day  was  divided  into  three  parts,*  i 
the  morning,  the  noon,  and  the  evening  (II.  xxl.  111),  and  the!  j 
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night,  as  among  the  Jews,  into  tliree  watches  (II.  x.  253), 
Sometime  in  the  four  centuries  Avhieh  elapsed,  as  Herodotus 
himself  informs  us,  between  his  age  and  Ilojncr’s,  the  Greeks, 
as  he  again  tells  us,  obtained  from  the  Babylonians  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  day  into  hours.  This  must  have  been  prior  to 
or  about  the  date  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey’s  existence, 
for  that  he  knew  of  the  division  of  the  day  into  hours  is 
plain  from  a  passage  in  the  third  book  of  his  poem  (334). 
Moreover  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  was,  to  all  aj>pearanccs, 
acquainted  with  the  Attic  Calendar’,  or  the  month  of  thirty 
days,  divided  into  three  equal  portions  of  ten  days  each.  A 
passage  in  the  fourteenth  book  shows  this  (161-4);  and,  as 
the  passage  stands,  it  is  conclusive,  taking  all  other  things 
into  consideration,  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  knew  of  the 
threefold  division  of  the  month  as  we  have  it  in  the  Attic 
Calendar.  Homer,  of  course,  gives  no  indication  of  any  such 
knowledge.  He  lived  generations,  if  not  centuries,  before  the 
Attic  Calendar  was  dreanrt  of. 

We  arc  inclined  to  believe  that  a  later  age  is  indicated  when 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey  speaks  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
the  members  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon  against  their 
parents,  of  which  Homer  takes  no  notice;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  bring  oneself  to  fancy  that  if  they  were 
actual  facts  and  known  to  Homer  he  would  have  slipiied 
the  many  opportunities  that  })rescnted  themselves  to  him  in 
I  the  course  of  his  very  long  poem  of  making  some  allusion  to 
:  them.  As  Homer  then  is  silent  on  the  subject,  it  would 
i  almost  seem  that  the  numerous  domestic  horrors  which  were 


cloui«.  I  recorded  of  this  house  and  furnished  so  much  matter  for  the 


ithorof|  tragic  poets  were  the  inventions  of  a  later  age.  A^gisthus 
re  must  j  murdering  Agamemnon  and  Orestes  killing  him — referred  to 
greatk  ^  thrice  by  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  but  never  once  by  Homer 
,ith  th(  j  —may,  after  all,  have  been  as  ])nrc  fictions  as  were,  in  all  pi’o- 
is  came  bability,  the  adventures  of  (Bdipns,  who,  though  guilty  of 
n,’  they  parricide  and  incest  in  the  jdays  of  Sojdiocles  and  Eurijiides, 
earned  fe  with  honour  at  Thebes,  and  has  funeral  games  celebrated 
I  mouD-  St  his  tomb  in  the  Iliad  (xxiii.  679-80) ;  or  the  story  of  Achilles 
’ence  of  concealing  himself  in  a  female  dress  among  the  women  in  the 
of  the  gynoceum  of  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  King  of  Scyros,  in 
ei  tainly  order  to  avoid  his  engagements  at  the  siege  of  Troy ;  or  the 
lip  at  1 1  blindness  of  Phauiix,  who,  though  having  the  full  use  of  his 
ling  the  I  eyes  in  Homer,  is  deprived  of  those  members  in  Lycophron. 

L  Several  improvements  in  the  arts  observable  in  the  Odys- 
t«y  are  unquestionable  evidences  that  that  poem  was  written 
generations  after  the  Iliad.  Homer  refers  to  workmanship  of 
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rcinavkablo  cxcclleuco,  tiijtods  made  of  difl'erciit  descriptions 
and  applied  to  <liftercnt  purposes,  used  as  vessels  as  well  as 
seats  and  pedestals  for  statues.  But  to  maintain  that  the 
use  of  machinery,  similar  to  clockwox'k,  was  known  in  his  day 
because  ti-ipods  made  by  Vulcan  arc  self-moving  and  go  of 
their  own  accord  to  the  councils  of  the  gods  and  return  home 
again,  is  to  deprive  the  poet  of  all  powers  of  imagination.  It  is 
akin  to  supposing  that  because  Spenser  speaks  of  a  palace  made 
of  glass  to  Avhich  the  nations  of  the  earth  resort,  the  author  of 
the  ‘  Fairy  Queen’  had  seen  such  a  Crystal  Palace  as  that  on 
the  heights  at  Sydenham  and  such  an  exhibition  as  the  inter¬ 
national  one  of  1851  or  of  1802,  and  that  Shaksj»eare,  when 
he  makes  Puck  say  that  he  will  ‘  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
‘  world  in  foi-ty  minutes  ’  was  aware  that  distant  ])arts  of  the 
earth  were  ])laced  in  electric  communication  by  telegraph  wires 
carried  over  the  land  and  submerged  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
That  the  hinting  at  automatons  tripods  was  j)ure  imagination 
on  the  part  of  llomer  is  clear  from  his  description  just  after 
of  Vulcan’s  workmanship  in  the  manufacture  of  golden  attend¬ 
ants  ;  for  these  handmaidens  or  waiiting-women,  who  have  all 
the  a]ij)earance  of  living  beings  framed  in  the  precious  metal, 
arc  fabled  as  not  only  having  the  jiowcr  of  motion,  but  being 
endued,  beyond  the  ca])ability  of  human  fabrication,  with  the 
principle  of  thought  and  action,  and,  along  with  understanding 
and  mental  energy,  corporeal  functions  implied  in  their  mus¬ 
cular  strength,  facidty  of  speech,  and  divinely  acquired  accom¬ 
plishments.  All  that  is  alloyvablc  to  be  deduced  from  such  a 
l)lcture  is  that  statues  were  known  to  llomer,  which  was  more 
than  likely,  as  the  Assyrians,  from  the  most  remote  antupiity, 
possessed  the  art  of  forming  figures  in  perfect  imitation  of 
nature.  A  considerable  degree  of  excellence  yvas  attained  in 
the  art  of  jewelry  in  Homer’s  time;  Avomen  used  clasps  to 
their  dresses,  bracelets,  necklaces  and  head-pins  or  oiaiainents 
formed  to  imitate  the  calyx  of  a  flower.  In  these  respects  there 
seems  to  h.avc  been  as  much  skill  practised  in  Homer’s  days  as 
in  those  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  Hiding  on  horseback 
a];pcars  also  to  have  been  known  at  both  periods,  though  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  it  wais  not  generally  applied  to  military  ])urpo8e8. 
Other  arts  and  habits  of  luxury  are  introduced  into  the  Odyssey 
Avhich  seem  to  have  been  entirely  unknown  to  Homer  from 
there  being  no  trace  of  them  in  the  Iliad;  and  they  are  marks 
of  a  more  advanced  and  civilised  age ;  such  as  eagles  used  in 
hawking  and  hooks  in  fishing.  The  style  of  catching  fi.sh  in 
the  older  poem  reminds  one  of  the  jxiscatory  habits  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  in  some  parts  of  the  vast  continent  of 
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America,  such  as  the  Arowauk  Indians,  who,  taking  up  their 
|X)sitiou  on  an  enormous  houlder  or  rock  in  tlie  middle  of  a 
creek,  or  by  the  side  of  it,  kill  fish  by  flinging  j)rongs  or  darts 
at  them  as  the  finny  tribe  swim  past  close  to  the  limjnd  sur¬ 
face  of  the  stream.  8o  the  man  fishing  in  the  Iliad  is  pictured 
sitting  on  a  projecting  crag,  and  after  evidently  throwing  some 
brass  missile,  like  a  spear  or  lance,  at  a  big  fish,  and  striking  it  as 
a  harpooner  nowadays  strikes  a  whale,  hales  it  out  of  the  deep 
with  a  hempen  line  fastened  to  the  spear  or  lance  ( xvi.  406-8). 

Payne  Knight,  in  his  ‘  Prolegomena,’  Avas  the  first  who  ob- 
sen’ed  that  ro|)e  in  the  Odyssey  is  made  from  the  Egyptian 
plant  j)apyrus,  and  in  the  Iliad  of  flax,  which  is  also  the 
material  of  which  lyre-strings  ai*c  made  in  the  J  Had,  w  hile  in 
the  Ody.ssey  they  are  made,  as  now',  of  catgut.  He  was  also 
the  first  who  drew  attention  to  the  lyre  itself  in  the  older  poem 
being  of  slmj)le  construction,  but  in  the  later  one  a  very' 
improved  instrument,  from  having  in  the  Odyssey,  what  it  has 
not  in  the  Iliad,  the  ])eg  for  setting  the  strings  high  or  low'. 
But  neither  he  nor  others  who  w'ould  separate  the  authorshij) 
of  the  poems  noticed  tliat  Dress  in  the  Odyssey  marks  a  period 
posterior  to  the  age  of  Ilomer.  AIcn’s  dress,  in  both  ])oems, 
consists  of  the  tunic,  the  Irena,  and  the  pnllinni.  Probably'  in 
both  ages  the  b<wna  was  fastened,  as  in  the  Ody'ssey,  by  a 
brooch;  but  there  ai)pears  to  have  been  so  much  change  in 
men’s  costume  by  the  time  the  Odyssey  was  composed,  that 
the  liena  was  then  more  costly  in  make  and  of  a  richer  dye, 
whence  the  poet  gives  it  the  epithet,  Trop(f>vpsi}  (xix.  225). 
So  it  is  possible  that  w'omen  as  well  as  men  may',  in  the  times 
both  of  Ilomer  and  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  have  worn  the 
pallium ;  but  wc  have  rcasoti  to  believe  that  that  garment 
(from  pijyos  being  used  as  a  convertible  word  for  it)  w'as  more 
elegantly  Avrought  and  dy'cd  in  the  author  of  the  Odyssey’s 
(lay  than  in  Homer’s.  When,  too,  in  the  Odyssey,  is 

spoken  of  as  a  part  of  Nansicaa’s  dress  ( vi.  38),  Ave  knoAv  from 
a  passage  in  Pausanias  that  that  Avas  the  name  given  in  after 
ages  to  the  article  of  female  attire  Avhich  Homer  ahvays  calls 
In  Homer,  again,  the  long  Avhite  garment  knoAvn  as 
the  pcplum  is  peculiar  to  Minerva  and  the  other  goddesses, 
though  there  arc  passages  Avhich  shoAv  that  it  Avas  also  Avorn 
by  Asiatic  AA'omen  of  high  social  position ;  surely  progress  of 
time  is  indicated  by  the  fashion  having  spread,  in  the  days 
of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  to  Grech  Avomen  of  rank. 

In  both  poems  the  sudden  and  violent  tleaths  of  men  are 
attributed  to  the  arroAvs  of  Apollo,  and  of  w'omen  to  the  darts 
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0  epics  of  arrows  were  not  then  ovorspread  with  adhesive  poisonous 
matter.  Had  they  been  we  may  be  positive  that  Homer  would 
Ollier’s  have  made  1‘requent  reference  to  the  circumstance,  and  used 
heavy  toxical  darts  aiul  spears  pretty  lavishly  for  the  mutual  slaughter 
itselt'.  of  Greeks  and  Trojans. 

oke  of  A  medicinal  simple  unknown  to  Ilomer  is  spoken  of  by  the 
"■ever,  author  of  the  Odyssey  as  a  drug  from  Egypt  having  the  iiowcr 
u’esent  of  rendering  the  soul  im})ervious  to  the  invasions  of  grief  or  any 
red  by  violent  affection,  and  causing  entire  forgetfulness  (iv.  220-.‘}0). 
1  llolv  A  moderate  dose  of  it  taken  by  Helen  in  a  cup  of  wine  makes 
aiiuing  her  cheerful,  quiets  her  spirits,  and  eases  all  her  pain  of  mind, 
blains;  f  These  symptoms  leave  no  doubt  but  that  this  drug  is  the  jiro- 
camp,  1  duct  from  the  white  garden  poppy,  wliich,  now-a-days  named 
ils,  the  opium,  lias  from  very  early  times  been  known  to  the  inhabi- 
:icratea  tants  of  Egypt  and  Natolia,  the  East  Indies,  and  every  country 
jdiicod  in  Asia. 

cures  The  food  that  horses  received  in  Homer’s  day  was  different 
by  the  from  that  in  the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey.  Both 
lace  of  poets  repirescnt  horses  fed  on  Kpl,  or  rather,  what  they  both 
t  these  I  name  Kpi  \svk6v,  by  which  we  may  suppose  they  mean  ‘  barley,’ 
dyssey  !  that  having  been  the  food  given  to  those  animals  by  the  eastern 
lod  by  j  nations  in  all  ages  from  the  remotest  yieriod  to  the  jiresent 
odoin  I  day  when  the  Arabs  on  the  plains  of  Jericho  still  gi’ow  that 
lien  of  '  bearded  kind  of  grain  for  their  horses.  But  with  barley  each 
iposinj  I  poet  mixes  a  different  kind  of  grain.  With  Homer  it  is  oXvpa 
f  (11.  viii.  560),  and  that  may  be  ‘  rye,’  or  a  sjiecies  of  rye,  ‘  spelt,’ 
cd  that  or  that  small  kind  of  wild  pea,  ‘  vetch ;’  with  the  author  of  the 
nee  to  j  Odyssey  it  is  ^sla  (iv.  41),  by  which,  though  we  must  under- 
to  the !  stand  another  grain  or  seed  or  cajisule  of  a  legume,  we  cannot 
md  by '  easily  deteiunine  what  kind  ;  for  the  botanico-historical  points 
the  a))-  i  of  difference  between  6\vpa  and  feta  are  not  capable  of  being 
’dinary  I  correctly  decided  from  what  has  been  transmitted  on  the  matter 
ti’eat- 1  by  Herodotus,  Theophrastus,  and  Dioscorides,  Pliny  and  Cel- 
•dyssey  i  sus;  but  if  the  learned  Dr.  Julius  Billerbeck  is  an  authority, 
nacy—  ;  he  understands  by  oXvpa  triticuin  zea,  and  by  feta  triticum 
•  monococcoH.  The  question  is  not  of  the  slightest  moment, 
of  the  I  merely  matter  of  curiosity :  as  to  the  present  inquiry,  it  is 
ich  the  quite  enough  to  know  that  a  different  name  stands  for  a  dif- 
3  going  ferent  thing,  and  that  a  different  custom  recorded  in  the  two 
»  smear  poems  as  to  the  fodder  of  rich  men’s  horses  in  the  same  country’, 
lis  day,  ?  points,  as  clear  as  daylight,  to  two  different  ages, 
couslm  I  Equal  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  the  theory  is  found  in  the 
t  as  in- 1  diversity  of  botanical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  two  poets, 
nts  not  jj  They  are  at  variance  Avith  respyect  to  Xwtos,  each  understand- 
the  tips  [  ing  a  different  thing  by  the  use  of  that  word.  Homer,  in  his 
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beautiful  picture  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  a  wintry  day,  speaks 
of  fields  rich  in  the  growth  of  grass  and  ‘  lotus’  (II.  xii.  283), 
l)y  which  we  may  understand  that  species  of  trefoil  called 
‘clover.’  If,  then,  ‘lotus’  here  means  clover,  it  is  food  for 
cattle  in  the  Iliad ;  hut  in  the  Odyssey  it  is  food  for  men,  the 
jioet  describing  it  as  ‘  honey-sweet  fruit,’  so  delicious  that  those 
who  pai’take  of  it  lose  all  desire  of  returning  home,  hut  wish  to 
stay  the  remainder  of  their  days  among  the  Lotojdiagi  (ix.  94-7), 
From  the  description  given  by  Herodotus  and  Athenieus  of  this 
fruit,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  is  the  ‘jujube.’ 

In  a  botanical  direction,  the  point  most  convincing  of  the 
Odyssey  being  pi’oduced  subsequently  to  the  Iliad,  is  found  in 
what  the  author  of  the  later  poem  says  of  the  young  ])alm,  in 
all  probability  the  date  palm,  which  shot  up  beside  the  altar  of 
Apollo  in  Delos  (vi.  163).  This  tree,  which  the  author  of  the 
Odyssey  calls  was  not  known  to  the  (Irecks  in  the  time  of 

Homer,  its  transplantatitm  from  Plucnicia  not  having  yet  taken 
jdace.  Had  its  existence  been  known  to  the  author  of  the 
Iliad,  he  could  not  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  author  of  the  Odys¬ 
sey  by  the  name  that  having  been  derived  I'rom  the 

country  whence  it  was  introduced,  and  which,  in  order  to  be 
distinguished  from  alt  other  kinds  of  palm,  it  received  when 
acclimatised  in  Greece. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  drying  w’ctted  garments  by 
exiK)sing  them  to  the  wind  is  an  earlier  custom  than  drying 


them  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  particularly  when  in  the  former  ]! 
instance  the  garments  arc  not  removed  from  the  j)ei'son,  and  | 
when  in  the  latter  they  arc  taken  ott'  the  body.  The  first 
habit  was  resorted  to  in  the  rude  times  of  the  siege  of  Troy 
(II.  xi.  620-1),  and  the  second  in  the  times  of  somewhat 
more  refinement  when  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  flourished 
(Od.  vi.  98). 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  fashion  of  men  greeting  one 
another  in  the  two  pt)ems.  In  Homer’s  time  it  was  the  mere 
manly  grasp  of  the  hand,  in  conformity  to  the  rough  humour 
of  hardy  heroes.  But,  as  time  advanced,  this  pure  and  simple 
style  of  greeting  gave  way  to  a  more  demonstrative  enunciation 
of  good  wishes.  The  Greeks,  being  a  ])eople  endow’cd  with  a 
peculiar  vivacity  and  imprcssionableness  of  feeling,  were  as 
j)rone  by  nature  to  reflect  the  violent  and  exaggerated  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  their  character  in  outward  forms  of  behaviour  as  the 
modern  Frenchman  or  Italian  ;  and  we  have  a  clear  notion  of 
the  gradual  Avorking  of  civilisation  from  Homer’s  times  to  those 
of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  by  observing  the  great  change 
that  had  taken  place  iu  the  mode  of  salutation  at  the  latter 
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speaks  I  period  when,  in  keeping  with  the  more  effeminate  fashions 
.  283),  I  which  avc  must  presume  then  j)revailed,  men  kissed  each 
called  L  other’s  hands  and  eyes,  heads  and  shoulders.  Two  herdsmen, 
lod  for !  one  a  keeper  of  cattle  and  the  other  of  SAvine,  recognising  their 
211,  the  i  master  on  his  return  home  after  an  absence  of  tAA’enty  years, 
t  those  f  welcome  him  by  throAving  their  arms  round  his  neck  and, 
vish  to  [  embracing  liiin  affectionately,  kiss  his  liead  and  shoidders. 
94-7),  ■  Ulysses,  the  master  in  question,  foolishly  tender  and  pleased 
of  this  in  as  great  a  degree  at  again  seemg  his  SAvine-herd  and  coaa’- 
herd,  caresses  and  cockers  Eumacus  and  Philudius  by  kissing 
of  the  }  their  heads  and  liands  Avith  equal  fondness  and  unrestrained 
undin  |  cordiality  (Od.  xxi.  22.‘l-o). 

dm,  in  Payne  Knight  and  Thiersch  both  remarked  that  a  jdace 
dtarof  I  of  public  resort,  Avhere  people  met  to  hear  and  talk  about 
of  the  !  the  neAvs,  named  Xsa^ij,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  is  not 
time  of  ;  referi'ed  to  in  the  Iliad;  and  yet  if  it  had  been  in  existence 
;  taken  i  in  Homer’s  time,  he  Avould  certainly  not  liaA'e  fiiled  to  notice  it, 
of  the  I  many  opportunities  having  presented  themselves  to  him,  as  in 
!  Odys-  the  passage  Avhere  he  alludes  to  the  ayopd,  the  depis,  and  the 
)m  the  6iS)v  ^cofiol  erected  on  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Greek 
'  to  he  !  ships.  Hut  it  is  clear  that  he  kucAV  no  more  of  the  \e(txv  than 
I  Avhen  '  that  species  of  festival  called  the  apavot,  Avhich  is  tAvice  mcn- 
I  tioned  in  the  Odyssey,  a  pic-nic  established  for  the  consolida- 
2nts  by  tion  of  good  felloAA'ship  and  affection,  and  to  Avhich  everyone 
drying  who  Avent  brought  his  poi’tion.  From  the  details  given  to  us 
former  I  of  it  by  the  ancients,  it  reminds  us  more  of  the  agapa;  of  the 
)n,  and  '  early  Christians  than  any  mode  of  feasting  common  to  the 
le  first  heroes  in  Homer’s  days.  AVe  then  hear  but  of  tAvo  festivities 
f  Troy  of  rejoicing,  the  ydp,os,  or  marriage-feast,  and  the  eiXairivr},  to 
newhat  which  the  drinking-bouts  of  the  Elizabethan  era  must  have 
urished  home  some  resemblance.  At  the  date  of  the  Trojan  Avar, 
when  Greeks,  SAvilling  like  Scythians,  drank  Avinc  pure  and  in 
ing  one  great  quantities,  from  the  belief  that  it  made  those  Avho  drank 
le  mere  it  furious  and  courageous — to  yap  p.svo9  earl  xal  dXKij,  says 
uimour  Homer — the  slXatrivT}  Avas  the  apj)roj)riate  feast  of  jolly-good- 
simple  fellows  aud  jovial  companions ;  but  in  the  more  civilised  days 
iciation  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  Avhen  Avine  Avas  drunk  mixed 
Avith  a  with  Avater,  and  Avomen  and  girls  ])artook  of  it  as  Avell  as  men, 
vcrc  a3  the  ipavos,  adapted  more  for  pleasant  social  intercourse  than 
enthu-  mere  eating  and  drinking,  Avas  in  seemliest  keeping  Avith  the 
•  as  the  spirit  of  those  later  days,  though  not  at  all  in  unison  Avith  the 
otion  of  temper  and  characteristics  of  the  jwimitive  times  of  young 
to  those  Greece  Avhen  Homer  sang  the  tale  of  Troy, 
change  Among  the  several  rites  described  relative  to  the  funerals  of 
■  latter  Patroclus  and  Hector  in  the  Iliad,  there  arc  differences  in  tAvo 
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important  particulai’s  from  those  described  relative  to  the  | 
funeral  of  Achilles  in  the  Odyssey;  the  rites  in  the  latter  I 
obsequies  elistinctly  notin<^  a  later  period.  In  the  Iliad,  when  I 
the  tlaines  die  out,  the  lij^hted  embers  are  extiuguished  by  the 
j)oiiring  of  wine  upon  them,  and  the  hones  that  remain  are 
gathered,  and  gathered  only ;  in  the  Odyssey,  the  bones,  after 
being  collected,  are  preserved  in  pure  Avine  and  oil.  In  both 
ages  victims  Avere  consumed  Avith  the  bodies  of  the  illustrious 
dead:  in  Homer’s,  if  Ave  arc  to  judge  from  the  slaughter  bv 
Achilles  of  twelve  noble  Trojan  youths  Avhom  he  had  captured 
in  battle,  the  victims  Avere  men,  Avho,  after  being  kilted  by  the 
cutting  of  their  throats,  Avere  placed  on  the  funeral  pyre.  In 
this  Ave  have  evidence  of  a  barbarous  age  Avhen  excessive  grief 
and  extravagant  desire  for  vengeance  Avould  not  alloAv  men  to 
])reserve  any  moderation.  Such  a  human  holocaust,  opposed 
to  the  notions  of  all  civilised  nations,  Avas  abhorrent  to  the 
Greek  race,  and  had  fallen  into  disuse  already  in  the  days  of 
the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  for  the  Greeks  in  his  poem  observe 
no  such  custom  at  the  funei’al  of  Achilles,  the  only  victims 
slain  at  the  pyre  being  brute  animals,  sheep  and  oxen. 

Men,  in  primitive  times,  in  addition  to  immolating  their 
fellow-creatures,  are  very  cruel  to  those  avIio  commit  adultery 
Avith  their  Avives  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  ages,  their  souls  be¬ 
coming  softened  by  civilising  manners,  they  correct  their 
savagencss  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other  reclaim  themselves 
from  needless  acts  of  inhuman  ferocity.  A  change  much  for 
the  better  with  respect  to  the  punishment  for  adultery  as  met  _ 
with  in  the  Iliad  is  observable  in  the  Odyssey.  In  the  older 
])oem  Hector,  telling  Paris  the  nature  of  the  punishment  he 
deserved  for  stealing  another  man’s  wife,  says,  ‘You  should  put 
‘  on  a  coat  of  stone;’  and  we  can  easily  undei’stand,  considering 
the  antiquity  of  the  poem  aixd  the  fierce  retaliation  of  injured 
men  in  the  earliest  times,  hoAv  those  commentators  are  right  avIio 
assert  that  the  ])oetical  ex})ression  implies  ‘  stoning  to  death,’ 
and  not,  as  the  Scholiast  interprets  it,  ‘  being  buried  in  a  sepul- 
‘  chre.’  We  may,  then,  fairly  presume  that  when  Homer  lived 
the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  in  common  with  other  Eastern  nations, 
had  the  penalty  of  the  Jewish  law  as  the  punishment  of  adultery. 
A  much  milder  fonn  of  penalty  had  come  to  be  adopted  in  the 
days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  a  money -fine,  as  the  case  is 
with  ourselves  now ;  and,  if  we  suppose,  which  Avas  likely  to  have 
been  so,  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  applied,  as  Homer  did, 
men’s  eustoms  to  the  gods’  transactions,  this  money-fine,  termed 
fioL)(aypiov,  was  paid  by  the  adulterer  to  the  husband;  and  if 
the  adulterer  failed  to  pay  it,  he  Avas  cast  into  prison,  nor 
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set  at  liberty  until  he  had  discharged  the  mulct,  or  procured 
some  one  to  become  surety  for  his  i)ayment  of  it,  in  addition  to 
which  the  father-in-law,  on  account  of  his  daughter’s  guilt, 
refunded  the  money  which  the  husband  had  given  him  on  re¬ 
ceiving  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  whole  of  this,  Avliich  is 
set  forth  in  the  amusing  episode  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  is  of  infinite  importance  in  this  inquiry,  because  it 
shows  clearly  how  money  was  in  constant  and  common  use  in 
the  days  of  the  author  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  this  should  bo 
brought  home  to  our  minds  with  thorough  conviction  when  the 
poet  uses  the  phrases,  ‘)(pBos  akvaasiv  and  vira\v<r<Tstv,  ‘  to  avoid 
‘  paying  a  debt,’  and  riveiv,  ‘  to  pay,’  those  being  the  exact 
casts  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  for  such  dealings  in 
the  time  when  money  was  a  medium  of  exchange  among  them. 

It  may  here  be  further  noted  that  the  two  poets  have  t\vo 
different  Avords  for  the  precious  things  or  valuable  possessions 
of  a  man.  The  author  of  the  Odyssey  calls  them  XPHM  ATA, 
Homer  KTHMATA.  The  latter  word,  ‘things  that  one  pos- 
‘  sesses  ’ — ‘  j)roperty,’  shows  a  rude  state  of  society  when  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  exchanged  for  one  another,  and  the 
former  word,  ‘  things  that  one  uses  ’ — ‘  money,’  an  age  when 
the  use  of  coin  was  introduced.  Pliny  tells  us  that  such  a 
convenience  as  current  coin  was  not  know’ii  to  the  ancients  at 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  but  that  commodities  were  in¬ 
terchanged  for  one  another.  If  we  are  to  attach  truth  to 
Pliny’s  statement,  we  must  reject  the  story  of  the  people  of 
Asia  Minor  adoi)ting  from  the  Chahheans  or  Babylonians  the 
application  of  the  system  of  coinage  in  the  j)re-IIomeric  period. 
Coins,  at  any  rate,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  one  so 
extremely  well  informed  of  everything  going  on  around  him  as 
Homer,  for  if  he  had  known  of  them  we  may  be  pretty  certain, 
nay,  confident,  that  he  would,  somewhere  or  other,  have  made 
allusion  to  ‘  money.’  There  is  one  passage,  to  be  sure,  in 
the  Iliad  where  he  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  shrewd  and 
knowing  among  the  learned,  such  as  the  Scholiast,  to  be 
alluding  to  coins — where  he  speaks  of  Glaucus  exchanging  his 
gold  armour  for  the  copper  suit  of  his  less  well-clad  friend, 
Diomed ;  the  Scholiast  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Homer, 
from  confining  his  speech  to  harmonic  disposition  of  syllables, 
was  prevented  writing  hsKa^omv  for  ‘  svvea^oiwv^  the  svvsd^oiov 
being  a  coin  that  never  was  in  existence  among  the  Greeks. 
But  as  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Homer  wrote 
in  mistake  on  account  of  rhythm — particularly  when  he  could 
so  easily,  as  Dr.  Clarke  suggests  in  reply  to  the  Scholiast,  have 
written  with  a  little  poetical  license,  sKaroii^oia  hsKa^oitav — we 
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are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  oonolutliii"  that  coin  was  not  known  ?  his 
in  his  day,  and  that  he  wrote  a  word  to  signify  ‘the  value  of  it  n 
‘  nine  oxen,’  just  as  when  describing  the  jn-izes  contended  for  at  ^  irre 
the  games  instituted  in  lionoiir  of  the  death  of  Patroclus  in  the  t  will 
twenty-third  book,  he  speaks  of  a  largo  tripod  being  worth  ver 
Svti)Ssfcd0oioi>,  ‘  twelve  oxen,’  and  a  female  slave,  Tea-aapdffom,  [  tion 
‘  four  oxen.’  j  sucl 

In  the  passages  where  Homer  alludes  to  the  ‘  talent,’  if  he  |  nati 
Avishes  to  indicate  a  certain  Aveight  of  a  certain  value,  that  i  all 
AA'eight  does  not  correspoml  to,  f>r  oven  approximate,  any  known  I  alik 
standard  in  measuring  money — ilOginetan,  Euboic,  Attic,  !  won 
liabylonian  or  Chakhvan — that  prevailed  among  the  ancients.  -  of  i 
If  so,  a  judge  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  I'roy  received  two  |  of  c 
talents — about  .'iOO/.  of  our  money — for  deciding  a  case,  Avliich  j  had 
seems  like  an  impossible  tee,  Avhen  in  the  later  and  better-rc-  |  dre< 
munerated  period  of  tJreck  civilisation,  a  judges  received  about  -  thci 
three  j)ence — that  is,  tAvo  obols — at  the  end  of  a  session.  From  I  [tosi 
its  place  in  the  order  of  j)rizes  for  the  chariot-race  in  the  I  the 
tAventy-third  book  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the ‘talent  of  gold’  |  achi 
Avas  of  very  inconsiderable  value,  the  first  ]>rize  being  a  temale  '  clea 
slave  and  that  three-legged  utensil  or  article  of  furniture— a  :  peri 
trijMtd ;  the  second,  a  mare  Avith  foal  of  a  mule ;  the  third,  a  i  iairl 
‘  lebes,’  a  brazen  boAvl  to  boil  AAater  in — a  kind  of  kettle ;  the  |  hav( 
fourth,  ‘  tAvo  talents  of  gold,’  and  the  fifth  a  phialc,  or  oma-  =  of  I 
mented  plate.  From  such  an  arranged  catalogue  Ave  have  [  wen 
ovenvlielming  jn'oof  that  ‘  tAvo  talents  of  gold  ’ini  lomer’s  time,  i  laott 
from  being  inferior  in  value  to  a  largo  noAv  brass  kettle,  and  -  unti 
just  Avorth  moi’e  than  a  j)late  so  made  as  to  be  used  Avith  either  I  of  t 
side  doAvnAvard,  Avere  not  at  all  in  accord  Avith  the  system  of  |  have 
Aveight  that  prevailed  throughout  Gi’cece  in  the  historical  *  be  a 
period.  I  tury 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  | 
the  stories  of  the  very  high  antiquity  of  Aveights  and  measures  _  ov  tt 
and  of  coinage  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  are  as  mythical  •  year 
as  traditionary  ;  Avhat  is  more,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  contra-  |  Hour 
diction  in  them.  Plutarch  says  that  Theseus  Avas  the  first  avIio  I  wliai 
coined  money;  Herodotus,  the  Lydians;  Pollux,  Phajdon,  j  ‘of 
King  of  Argos;  and  Larcher,  in  one  of  his  notes  to  Herodotus,  _  the  1 
speaks  of  a  tradition  that  it  AA’as  Demodicc,  the  Avife  of  King  t  6l 
jMidas.  Where  there  is  so  much  conflict  the  AA'hole  must  be  ■ 
rejected,  especially'  Avhen  Ave  recollect  Avhat  the  Roman  satirist  !  Iliad 
says  about  the  mendacity  of  Greece  in  her  history.  Pliny,  a  ^  as  av 
great  authority'  on  such  matters,  entirely'  disregarding  these  j  grad 
statements,  says  that  the  first  stamjtcd  coinage  Avas  issued  by  |  of  tl 
Servius  Tullius,  Avhich  Ovid  also  says,  and  is  corrobor.ated  by  |  indi( 
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Ihisconinicntators,  Cliarlsliif!,  Victorlus,  and  Cassiodorus.  Pliny, 
it  may  be  urged,  is  speaking  of  a  usage  in  his  own  country, 
irrespective  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  lint  no  candid  person 
will  say  that  he  seems  ti»  he  doing  so.  It  matters,  however, 
very  little  whether  Servins  Tidlius  first  introdueed  the  innova¬ 
tion  or  borrowed  it  from  a  foreigner.  The  innovation  was  of 
such  an  imj>ortant  character  that  once  introduced  among  a 
nation,  it  was  sure  to  find  its  way  in  a  very  short  time  into 
all  other  civilised  countries.  The  Pluenicians,  Avho  traded 
alike  with  the  Jiahylonians  and  Persians,  Greeks  and  Homans, 
would  very  soon  convey  to  those  nations  who  were  ignorant 
of  it  that  there  were  people  using  current  coin  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  Let  us  suppose  that  stami)ed  metals  for  money 
had  been  known  to  the  ancients  in  Eastern  countries  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  they  were  introduced  to  the  Komans.  Even 
then  the  w(»rd  ‘  money  ’  found  in  the  Odyssey  fixes  the  coni- 
position  of  that  jioem  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  after 
the  Iliad ;  for  whatever  number  of  fal)les  may  surround  the 
achievements  and  existence  of  Servins  Tullius,  as  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  Niebuhr,  and  Avhether  wc  have  not  the 
period  of  his  existence  and  the  length  of  his  reign,  as  is 
tiiirly  combated  by  Sir  (ieorge  Corncwall  Lewis,  yet  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  the  last  king  but  one 
of  Rome ;  and  if  the  first  Ckmsuls,  Prutus  and  (J(»llatinns, 
were  appointed  B.c.  509,  such  chronology  is  sufficiently  satis¬ 
factory  to  prove  that  the  Odyssey  could  not  have  been  written 
until  the  seventh,  *)r,  much  more  likely,  the  commencement 
of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  whereas  the  Iliad  must 
I  have  been  composed  some  time  in  tbe  ninth  century,  if  it 
be  accepted  that  Homer  flourished  in  the  middle  of  that  cen¬ 
tury,  as  we  arc  distinctly  assured  by  Herodotus,  ''Ofitjpou 
tjXiKnjv  TBTpaKocrioiai  srsai  8oicsq}  p,sv  Trpsa/BvTSpov  ysvsadai,  xal 
ov  Tr\s6<Ti.  If  then  llomer  was  ‘  not  more  than  ’  four  hundred 
I  years  before  Herodotus,  he  flourished  b.c.  844,  as  Herodotus 
llnurislicd  r..t’.  444;  a  very  different  account,  to  be  sure,  from 
what  Herodotus’s  doidjlc,  the  supposititious  author  (»f  the  ‘  Life 
‘of  Homer,’  tells  us  of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  that  he  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  before  the  Chnstian  era, 
or  622  years  before  the  Persian  invasion  under  Xerxes. 

We  mark  in  the  Odyssey  what  we  do  not  observe  in  the 
Iliad,  certain  established  manners  and  common  modes  of  acting 
I  as  well  as  out-of-the-way  and  curious  superstitions,  indicating 
^  gradual  progression  and  imi»rovement  in  the  customs  and  habits 
!  of  the  (jrceks,  as  well  as  in  their  idle  fancies  and  auguries, 
indicating,  consequently,  growth  of  time ;  such  as  placing 
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various  "ifts  on  the  funeral  pyre  while  performinj^  the  obse¬ 
quies  of  dead  friends  and  relations ;  princes  del)arred  from 
succession  to  their  fathers’  kingdoms  on  account  of  oracles; 
dead  men  coming  from  their  graves  to  answer  questions ;  sneez- 
ing  considered  a  good  omen ;  the  flight  of  birds  )iortcndiiig 
great  danger  and  even  death,  when,  after  tearing  their  necks 
and  breasts  with  their  beaks,  they  fly  with  a  varied  course 
against  the  wind  ;  men,  before  dining,  l)athing  in  baths,  called 
uaafiivOoi,  anointing  their  bodies  with  oil,  and  clothing  them¬ 
selves  afresh  in  soft  woollen  tunics  and  laenai. 

A  young  man  going  to  bed,  in  the  Odyssey,  is  accompanied 
by  an  old  female  servant  of  the  better  rank  with  a  lighted  torch 
to  his  chamber.  There  taking  off  his  tunic,  he  hands  it  to  this 
aged  attendant,  who,  folding  it  up  and  hanging  it  on  a  peg, 
leaves  the  room,  di-awing  the  door  to  and  fastening  it  (i.  424- 
442).  Much  more  jdain  and  simple  manners  are  observable 
in  the  Iliad,  where  the  j)oct  treats  us  to  no  such  pleasing  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  delicate  ways  of  civilisation,  but,  leaving  the  female 
attendant,  almost  invariably  a  damsel,  in  the  presence  of  some 
sturdy,  young  specimen  of  heroic  humanity,  tells  us,  as  a  mere 
matter-of-fact  announcement,  tw  S’  iipa  TrapArareXe/cTO 

Gymnasts  in  the  Iliad  take  part  in  the  dance  by  whirling 
round  in  rapid  orbits  like  bodies  turning  upon  an  axis  (xviii. 
.599-602).  In  the  Odyssey  not  only  arc  these  gyrations  alluded 
to  in  the  same  words  found  in  the  Iliad,  but  there  is  mention 
of  another  dance  known  to  the  people  of  Corcyra  long  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Atheiucus,  in  which 
gymnasts  jday  with  a  ball  while  they  dance  (viii.  5377  .vcy.). 

The  games  in  the  Iliad  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  con¬ 
sisting  of  wrestling,  running,  boxing,  chariot-racing,  throwing 
the  discus,  and  hurling  the  lance;  and  on  one  occasion  (xxiii. 
H8),  playing  with  hucklcboncs — darpayaXoi — a  game  like  dice, 
which,  Herodotus  informs  us,  was  known  to  the  Lydians  in  the 
reign  of  Atys  long  bcfoi’c  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  Odyssey 
we  come  across  pastimes  a  little  more  refined,  and  so  a  little 
moi’e  modern,  as  where  the  suitors  of  I’cnclope  play  a  game 
with  oval  stones  which  resembled  somewhat  our  tli’aughts,  or 
might  have  been  the  rude  precursor  of  our  chess  (i.  107). 

Other  customs  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  are  not  referred  to 
in  the  Iliad ;  in  every  instance  they  indicate  an  advance  in 
I’cfinemcnt,  and  conse([ucntly  a  lapse  in  ages.  It  is  no  exagge¬ 
ration,  but  the  ])lain  unvarnished  truth,  to  say  that  we  could 
go  on  filling  page  after  page  with  instances  of  habitual  prac¬ 
tices  and  usages  in  the  Odyssey  essentially  differing  from  cor¬ 
responding  practices  and  usages  in  the  Iliad;  what  is  more 
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remarkably  striking,  they  point  in  every  case  to  a  period  not 
quite  so  ])rimitivc  as  wlien  the  Iliad  Avas  Avritten;  yet  the 
incidents  in  the  tAvo  poems  take  place  in  the  same  age  of  the 
fforld ;  yet  the  actors  in  both  belong  to  the  same  race ;  and 
yet  some  of  them  are  the  same  persons.  What  are  avc  then  to 
think?  That  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  did  not  knoAv  or  did 
not  apjn’ove  Avhat  Avas  done  by  Ilomer  ?  It  Avould  be  folly  to 
think  that ;  but  that  he  did  not  Avish  to  do  as  Homer.  Beyond 
an  imitation  Avhich  consisted  in  transcribing  phrases,  and  some¬ 
times  Avhole  verses,  as,  in  after  times,  Apollonius  transcribed 
from  Knmelus  and  the  Latin  j)oets  from  Ennins,  the  author  of 
the  Odyssey,  in  all  other  important  points,  Avanted  to  do  things 
in  his  oAvn  Avay,  as  he  did,  and  to  be  of  his  oAvn  age,  as  he 
was.  It  Avonld  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  Avhen  he  makes 
women  grinding  corn  he  did  not  knoAv  that  Ilomer  lived  before 
the  inventh)!!  of  mills,  and  that  Avhen  he  speaks  of  Kpidri,  or 
Kpt,  being  used  in  sacrifices,  he  Avas  not  aAvare  that  barley  Avas 
not  so  used  in  Homer's  day.  It  Avould  be  erpially  monstrous 
to  suppose  that  Avhen  he  Avrites  : — 

CE  ITaWftc  ’Atiqi'f] 
iiaihoTov  TKAON  wpat, 

he  (lid  not  knoAV  that  Homer  ahvays  Avrites  only  ysXii'S,  never 
in  any  other  case  nor  in  any  other  dialect ;  and  that  Homer 
uses  Ipws,  and  its  .^Eolic  form  epos,  only  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative,  Avhilc  in  the  eighteenth  book  of  his  poem  he  Avrites 
it  in  the  dative,  as  Sophocles  in  his  ‘  Electra,’  and  Euripides  in 
a  fcAV  of  his  plays  : — 

’Kl’Slt  V  iipa  Oupoy  eOeX^Oei'. 

It  would  be  as  ])rcpostcrous  to  think  that  (Quintus  Smyrnmus 
dill  not  knoAv  that  Homer  never  introduces  men  fighting 
on  horseback  ;  and  yet  he  introduces  them  thrice  in  battle, 
and  once  in  funeral  games,  Avhen  anyone  Avould  have  thought 
that  in  that  respect,  at  least,  he  aa-ouIcI  have  taken  Homer  as 
an  infallible  guide :  or  that  he  did  not  knoAV  that  in  Homer, 
ambrosia  is  the  ‘  food  ’  of  the  gods,  yet  he  speaks  of  the  nymjihs 
‘drinking’  ambrosia  in  golden  cups.  Tryphiodorus,  again, 
makes  Priam  and  the  ciders  draAvn  by  mules  Avhen  they  go  on 
a  visit  to  the  Grecian  camp.  But  in  Homer  mules  are  fastened 
only  to  vehicles  that  carry  loads.  That  Tryphiodorus  did  not 
know  this  it  Avould  be  extremely  difficult  to  believe,  since, 
writing  of  Priam  going  out  of  Troy  in  a  vehicle,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  remember  an  exactly  parallel  passage  in  the  last 
book  of  the  Iliad,  where  horses  draw  Priam  and  mules  are 
harnessed  to  the  cart  that  is  laden  with  the  presents.  Now 
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just  as  (Quintus  Sniynurus  and  Trypliiodorus  expressed  the 
customs  of  a  later  age,  that  in  whicli  they  lived,  so  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  expressed  the  customs  of  a  later,  that  is,  of  his 
own  age. 

AVheu  the  Alexandrine  poets — of  whom,  though  we  are  not 
at  all  inclined  to  consider  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  to  have 
heen  of  the  number,  for  that  would  be  altogether  inadmissible, 
yet  we  contend  that  his  and  their  mode  of  com])osition  had  one 
common  resemblance — set  about  the  writing  of  their  poenix, 
they  ilid  not — as  Lehrs  informs  us,  and  from  whom  we  borrow 
these  remarks — take  up  fables,  or  manners,  and  customs,  or 
turns  of  ])hrascology,  or  even  the  idioms  of  the  G  reck  language 
where  Homer  left  them.  They  jdanted  their  foot  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  great  poet  himself;  they  took  up  incidents  and 
persons  that  lnn^)pened  and  figured  in  the  w(*rld  at  about  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  they  did  not  watch  and  copy 
Homer  as  closely  and  servilely  as  though  they  had  no  other 
precedents  to  follow. 

As  ages  rolled  on,  Greek  poetry  gradually  progressed,  now 
for  a  time  consisting  in  imitation  as  close  as  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  nowin  imitation  as  loose  as  in  the  Halicutics;  then,j)artly 
from  a  change  of  taste  in  the  audiences,  j)artly  from  an  altered 
state  of  literature,  partly  irom  a  bold  and  inventive  genius 
S|)ringing  up,  it  assumed  fresh  colours.  For  all  that,  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  and  the  Alexandrine  jxiets  went  on  re2)roducing 
the  colours  with  which  Homer  had  provided  them.  Of  these 
they  wished  to  be  not  only  imitators  but  ainj)lifiers  and  inno* 
vators.  Unless  it  had  been  so,  we  should  not  have  the  history 
of  Greek  epic  poetry  with  its  ages  so  distinctly  marked  and  its 
limits  so  clearly  defined.  They  did  not  want  to  be  faithful 
chroniclers  and  historiographers,  but  poets.  For  the  purposes 
of  imitation  Homer  was  always  before  their  eyes.  It  may  have 
been  because  he  came  the  readiest  to  their  memory ;  it  may 
have  been  because  he  caught  the  popular  taste;  hence  the 
secret  of  Homer  permeating,  as  it  were,  the  whole  range  of 
Greek  ))oetry.  The  reproduction  of  his  style  was  aimed  at  by 
each  sueeceding  ])oct ;  they  gathered  up  the  little  fragments 
of  his  epithets  and  phrases,  fondly  fancying  that  the  result  of 
their  intellectual  and  imaginative  faculties  would  be  a  product 
sti’ongly  suggestive  of  the  Homeric  mind  and  erpially  capti¬ 
vating  to  public  audiences,  just  as  in  these  modern  times,  for  a 
very  long  while  after  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  dames,  all 
the  writers  of  ])lays,  who  were  desirous  of  successfully  catering 
for  the  iniblie  in  providing  dramatic  entertainment,  picked  up 
their  crumbs  from  the  banquet-table  of  iShakspeare. 
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Art.  IV. — St.  Paul  and  Protestantism  ;  with  an  Introduction  on 
Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England.  By  IMattiiew 
Arnold,  AI.A.,  D.C.L.,  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 
London:  1870. 

ATr.  Arnold  has  done  good  service  by  this  analysis  of 
the  nature  and  causes  of  religious  separation,  and  the 
picture  he  presents  in  contrast  with  it  of  pure  unsectarian 
Christianity.  Not  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  was  likely 
to  be  accepted  as  just  or  true  by  his  Nonconformist  readers. 
That,  indeed,  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  even  had  he  abstained 
from  irritating  language,  which  to  one  of  his  fine  humour  and 
keen  sense  of  the  grotesque  was  peculiarly  difficult.  But 
sincere  and  earnest  men  do  not  lightly  part  with  cherished 
convictions ;  and  besides,  we  cannot  deny  that  much  of  his 
criticism  is  hardly  fair,  and  much  of  his  own  jvositive  system 
obviously  inadequate.  Still  no  slight  impression  is  often  made 
;  by  remarks  which  are  very  indignantly  resented ;  and  so  we 
think  it  is  in  this  case.  The  echoes  which  Mr.  Arnold’s  some- 
j  what  irreverent  footsteps  have  awakened  will  not  soon  die  away 
}  from  the  jwecincts  he  has  invaded.  Nor  is  it  altogether  a 
mlmomer  to  call  them  echoes.  For  the  excuses  which  have 
been  poured  forth  so  volubly  from  the  Dissenting  press  have 
jomething  in  them,  after  all,  of  the  self-accusation  which  ex¬ 
cuses  proverbially  lmj)ly.  And,  certainly,  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  these  since  the  publication  of  Air.  Arnold’s  book. 
Newspapers,  journals,  magazines,  reviews,  pamphlets,  speeches, 
have  been  full  of  replies  to  it,  ranging  from  gentle  remon- 
1  !>trances  and  deprecatory  apologies  to  the  fiercest  and  most 
:  unsparing  retorts.  But  ‘  the  clearing  of  themselves,’  with 

i  which  our  Nonconformist  friends  have  been  so  largely  occu¬ 
pied,  ‘  the  indignation,  the  fear,  the  vehement  desire,  yea,  the 
‘revenge,’  cannot  but  have  a  reactionary  effect  for  good;  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  abandon  as  well  as  to  disclaim  much  of  the  nar¬ 
rowness  which  provokes  such  adverse  criticism,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  that  deeper  and  truer  union  of  the  future  which 
we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  ultimately  effected. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Arnold  has  come  off  unscathed 
■  from  the  encounters  he  had  provoked.  In  many  of  the  argu- 
:  ments  and  counter-statements  of  his  antagonists  we  cordially 
concur.  We  are  glad  above  all  to  accept  the  account  which 
they  offer  of  themselves,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  but 
allow  how  insufficiently  Mr.  Arnold  has  set  forth  the  essence 
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of  Christian  doctrine.  But  in  all  this  we  do  not  doubt  that 
he  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same  mind  with  us  ;  and,  assuredly, 
Ave  feel  that  Ave  are  in  substantial  agreement  Avith  him  rather 
than  Avith  the  best  and  most  successful  of  his  opponents.  For  his 
object  is  to  open  the  Avay  for  all  to  the  unity  of  a  broader  and 
more  comprehensive  Church  than  has  ever  yet  been  formed; 
theirs  to  defend  existing  divisions,  and  to  releg.atc  union  to  a 
future  indefinitely  remote,  Avhile  refusing  to  employ  for  that  j 
purpose  the  means  Avhich  the  present  has  inherited  from  the 
past. 

In  the  polemical  portion  of  Mr.  Arnold’s  book  his  argument 
is  this — that  the  denominational  bodies,  placing  their  centre  of 
coherence  and  resting  their  Avhole  principle  of  action  in  some 
strongly  defined  dogmatic  system,  are  proceeding  on  assump¬ 
tions  essentially  Avrong  and  mischievous.  They  are  building 
on  a  basis  Avhich  deliberately  confines  Christianity  to  a  mere 
section  of  the  ground  it  is  designed  to  cover.  As  all  human 
estimates  of  theoretical  truth  are  neccssai’ily  defective  and 
continually  needing  reconsideration,  the  groAvth  of  thought  C 
and  knoAvledge  must  perforce  undermine  the  foundations  of  f 
such  religious  bodies  ;  and  their  very  existence,  having  at  best 
but  a  temporary  use,  is  one  Avhose  termination  is  to  be  desired 
and  accelerated. 

lie  Avas  led  to  this  course  of  argument  by  the  observation  ^ 
of  M.  lienan,  in  his  recent  Avork  on  St.  Paul,  that  the  reign  ! 
of  that  Apostle  is  manifestly  draAving  to  a  close,  together  with 
the  Pi'otestantism  aaIucIi  is  bound  up  Avith  it.  Mr.  Arnold,  on 
the  contrary,  maintains  that  the  moral  reign  of  the  great 
Apostle  is  really  only  just  begun,  and  ‘  that  his  fundamental 
‘  ideas,  disengaged  from  the  elaborate  misconceptions  Avith  Avhich 
‘  Protestantism  has  overlaid  them,  Avill  have  an  influence  ii 
‘  the  futiu'e  gi’eatcr  than  any  Avhich  they  have  yet  had  ’  (p.  66). 
M.  Kenan’s  mistake  arises  from  his  regarding  sectarian  bodies,  | 
and  those  especially  of  the  Calvinists,  as  the  real  exponents  of  | 
Protestant  ami  Pauline  doctrines,  and  from  the  Avrong  esti-  f 
mate  Avhich  he  has  thus  formed  of  St.  Paul  himself  seen  ' 
through  the  medium  of  his  folloAvers.  A  juster  appreciation  of  ^ 
the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  a  truer  perception  of  their  main 
purpose,  Avill  lead,  and  is  leading  ns  even  noAv,  to  far  different  = 
conclusions — conclusions  Avhich  Avill  help  to  emancipate  the 
Christian  Church  from  the  narroAvness,  hardness,  and  exclu¬ 
siveness  Avhich  cramp  our  religious  8y.stems.  ; 

In  all  this  Ave  are  entirely  in  agreement  Avith  Mr.  Arnold; 
and  if  in  many  j)oints  of  detail  Ave  find  ourselves  at  issue  Avith 
him,  Ave  claim  none  the  less  to  be  felloAV-Avorkers  in  the  same 
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cause ;  feelinaj  as  lie  iloes  that  our  own  opinions  are  but  ten¬ 
tative  efforts  to  arrive  at  truth — efforts  in  support  of  which  we 
welcome  every  corrective  aid,  even  if  it  come  in  the  shape  of 

refutation. 

Our  author  with  some  reason  divides  the  Protestant  sects 
of  England  into  the  two  classes  of  Calvinist  and  Lutheran. 
To  whatever  extent  this  classification  must  be  modified,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  statement  that  both  of 
these  arc  beginning  now  to  shrink  from  the  unmitigated  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  notions  from  Avhich  they  started  —  the  Calvinist 
from  the  notion  of  predestination,  Avhich  puts  an  insuperable 
barrier  of  God’s  own  decree  between  man  and  man,  excluding 
whole  masses  of  the  human  race  from  the  mercies  of  their 
Creator  and  from  the  brotherhood  of  their  fellow's — the  Lu¬ 
theran  (w’ith  its  offshoots  of  Arminian  and  Wesleyan)  from 
the  notion  of  solifidianism,  Avhich  establishes  a  banier  equally 
exclusive  though  not  so  impervious,  and  rests  the  sympathy  of 
Christians  not  in  their  moral  aims  and  common  allegiance,  but 
in  persuasions  and  impressions  xvliich  depend  on  individual 
temperament  or  accidental  conjunctures.  From  both"  of  these 
views  the  better  and  nobler  minds  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
communion  of  the  several  denominations  are  now  manifestly 
shrinking,  and  show  an  evident  desire  to  give  a  new  tuni  to 
their  distinctive  tenets,  and  to  substitute  for  them  something 
less  narrow  and  less  offensive. 

But  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  abandon  these  tenets,  ought 
there  not  to  be  a  readiness  to  abandon  the  separate  organisa¬ 
tions  also  which  zeal  for  those  tenets  has  created?  Such 
would  assuredly  be  the  effect  of  real  consistency  in  the  sepa¬ 
ratists.  But  of  such  a  result  there  seems  little  hope  at 
present.  The  strength  of  habit,  the  influence  of  sects,  the 
exigencies  of  an  existing  position,  all  strongly  tend  the  other 
i  way.  Separation  will  be  maintained ;  and  for  the  purpose 
S  of  justifying  it,  fresh  ground  must  be  taken.  What,  then, 

S  will  that  ground  be  ?  jVIr.  Arnold  expresses  his  apprehen- 
-  sion  (and  we  fear  with  only  too  much  reason)  that  it  will  be 
!  more  and  more  (what  it  is  already  so  largely)  the  ground  of 
j  political  dissent — opposition  to  a  National  Church,  on  the  plea 
[  that  it  is  an  institution  unwarranted  by  Scripture — opposition 
enhanced  by  jealousy  of  the  privileges  conceded  to  the 
Church,  and  manifesting  itself  in  unceasing  efforts  to  assail  and 
destroy  it. 

i  Such  is  the  tendency  which  even  now  is  too  apparent  in  all 
r  denominations  of  Nonconformists,  including  those  who  at  one 
time  show  ed  little  inclination  to  the  anti-Statc-Church  theory. 
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Few  men  have  had  sucli  opportunities  as  ^Ii’.  Arnold  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  temper  and  tendency  of  the  Dissenting  bodies. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  brought,  as  school  inspector,  into 
contact  with  the  more  active  members,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
of  the  dift'erent  denominations.  Going  among  them  Avith  no 
hereditary  prejudice  certainly,  and  with  no  predilections  of 
his  OAvn  for  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  the  Established 
Church,  he  is  a  Avitness,  as  impaidial  as  he  is  competent,  of 
the  spirit  Avhich  pervades  their  policy,  a  spirit  Avhich  Ave  may 
be  sure  has  never  been  exhibited  before  him  in  an  exaggerated 
form.  A  Churchman  himself,  and  an  official  of  the  State,  he 
has  also  many  personal  qualities  Avhich  ensure  that  the  better 
side  of  Nonconformist  principles  Avould  generally  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  We  fear,  therefore,  that  Ave  must  conclude 
from  the  tone  of  his  remonstrances  hoAv  largely  and  increas¬ 
ingly  this  violent  political  feeling  prevails  among  Dissenters. 
To  this  feeling  he  addresses  himself  through  a  largo  part  of 
his  book,  esj)ecially  the  section  called  ‘  Puritanism  and  the 
‘  Church  of  England,’  earnestly  expostulating  on  the  change 
of  position,  no  less  than  the  unreasonableness  of  the  position 
itself;  Avhile  in  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  he  reasons  more 
elaborately,  and  Avith  a  .seriousness  rarely  interrupted  by  the 
light  raillery  of  Avhich  he  is  so  consummate  a  master,  on  the 
difference  betAveen  St.  I’aid’s  doctrines  and  those  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  Avhich  arc  ostensibly  based  on  it.  We  purpose  now  to 
c.ast  a  glance  on  both  of  these  departments  of  controversy,  not 
so  much  accompanying  Mr.  Arnold  (avIiosc  Avork,  indeed,  Ave 
hoj)e  that  all  our  readers  knoAV  already,  or  Avill  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  Avith)  as  fdloAving  on  the  same  side,  and  dealing  especially 
Avith  those  points  on  Avhich  his  antagonists  have  tlemurretl  to 
his  princi[)les  or  his  conclusions. 

T.  And,  first,  Avith  regard  to  the  characteristic  differences 
betAveen  Puritanism  and  the  Church  of  England — or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  between  it  and  a  Xational  Church. 

NIr.  Arnold,  Ave  have  seen,  lays  it  doAAii  as  an  unquestion¬ 
able  fact  that  Puritanism  and  the  Puritan  sects  originated  in 
the  express  purpose  of  proclaiming  and  maintaining  certain 
doctrines  supposed  to  be  insufficiently  held  or  insufficiently 
inculcated  by  the  Church,  though  constituting  in  their  view 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Gospel.  This  he  asserts  to  be 
the  very  essence  of  Puritanism.  And  noAv  that  these  doctrines 
l)egin  to  look  dubious,  even  in  the  eyes  of  their  former  advo¬ 
cates,  so  that  Dissent  can  no  longer  ground  itself  on  Puritanism 
proper,  he  charges  Nonconformists  Avith  the  very  questionable 
conduct  of  shifting  the  foundation  on  Avhich  they  build,  and 
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resting  tlieir  case  on  groumls  which  tlic  originators  of  the  sects 
never  so  much  as  thought  of— the  alleged  incompatibility,  that 
is,  of  a  pure  religious  polity  with  any  sort  of  National  Estab¬ 
lishment.  But  tlie  truth  of  this  charge  is  vehemently  denied 
by  some  of  his  critics,  and  notably  by  one  of  the  very  ablest 
of  them — the  well-known  Indei)eudeut  minister,  ]Mr.  Dale  of 
Binningham.*  iNIr.  Dale  refuses  to  admit  that  the  maintenance 
j  of  any  particular  doctrine  or  body  of  doctrines  is  the  essence 
[  of  Puritanism ;  while  he  affinns  that  the  principle  on  which 
i  the  system  is  founded  necessarily  involves  (though  this  con- 
I  sequence  may  not  have  been  observed  at  first)  the  further 
conclusion  which  Mr.  Arnold  now  stigmatises  as  new.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  essence  of  Puritanism  resides  in  the  con¬ 
viction  it  entertains  of  the  supernatural  and  intensely  personal 
character  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  in  the  claim  it  advances 
accordingly  on  behalf  of  those  who  share  that  life  to  combine, 

1  like  with  like,  a]>art  from  the  uncongenial  world,  for  the  better 
I  development  and  exercise  of  the  gift  which  is  communicated  to 
[  them.  This,  and  not  devotion  to  any  distinctive  doctrine,  is  the 
I  origin  of  the  Puritan  movement ;  this  mutual  attraction  of  en¬ 
lightened  hearts,  this  obedience  to  a  divine  impulse  constraining 
them  to  unite  in  sacred  fellowship.  And  such  being  the  case, 
it  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  movement  to  disclaim  the 
intervention  of  any  secular  power  in  CMiurch  combinations,  to 
rcpucliatc  all  arrangements  made  for  secular  purposes  and  in 
accordance  with  secular  ideas. 

We  think  that  ^Ir.  Dale  has  here  taken  up  a  consistent 
position,  overturning  in  a  groat  degree  the  very  basis  of  ^Ir. 
.4mold’s  argument ;  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 

I  the  latter  has  a  special  eye  to  the  assumption  thus  made 
by  Puritanism  of  a  right  to  discern  and  divide,  to  include 
and  shut  (»ut,  when  ho  protests  against  the  sectarian  systems 
as  narrowing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  However,  we  desire 
to  regard  the  matter  more  directly  as  Mr.  Dale  has  put  it; 
and  taking  the  system  a<!Cording  as  he  exhibits  it,  to  contrast 
it  with  the  theory^  and  practice  of  National  Churches. 

When  he  claims  in  the  name  of  Puritanism  this  right  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  sensible  of  the  Christian  impulse  to  form 
themselves  into  a  separate  body,  or  rather  into  a  number  of 
separate  bodies,  for  the  cultivation  of  religious  atfections,  the 
development  of  religious  character,  and  the  perfecting  of 
Christian  life,  iNIr.  Dale  could  unquestionably  quote  many 
directions  and  exhortations  from  Scripture  which  have  a  plain 
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and  clear  bearing  on  the  j^ractice.  But  is  lie  not  forgetting, 
does  not  Puritanism  forget,  the  wide  diftcrence  between  the 
circuinstances  under  whieh  that  language  was  held,  and  those 
under  which  we  are  jihieed  now  by  the  will  and  order  of  Pro¬ 
vidence?  Does  not  J’uritanism  forget  too  the  inability  of 
liuniaii  judgment  to  make  the  distinctions  uiion  wliidi  it  ven¬ 
tures  to  act?  Lastly,  does  it  not  forget  many  passages  of 
Scri[)ture  itself,  equally  c.\|)lieit  with  those  to  which  it  points, 
and  still  more  essential  to  rememher  because  they  arc  prospec¬ 
tive  in  their  apjilieation  ? 

AVe  pause  to  touch  briefly  on  particulars.  This  is  a  time  I 
when  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  (broadly  speaking)  uni-  ^ 
vei’sal ;  when  the  spirit  of  Christianity  has  not  only  pervaded 
our  laws,  shaped  our  institutions,  and  leavened  the  Avhole  mass  I 
of  society,  hut  has  won  tlic  acceptance  (so  to  say)  of  everyone, 
and  receives  the  homage  of  all.  Are  we  to  set  aside  therefore 
this  providential  order  as  worthless  and  void  ?  For  when  the 
word  ‘  Christian  ’  is  jiressed  in  a  distinctive  sense,  Avhen  ive 
look  about  to  settle  whom  we  are  to  account  as  Christians, 
whom  reject,  it  is  necessary  to  find  some  other  test,  some  other 
standard,  than  that  whieh  Providence  has  given  us ;  we  must 
either  exercise  some  judgment  of  our  own,  or  address  such  a  ■ 
challenge  to  questionable  individuals  as  shall  induce  them  to 
place  themselves  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  line  Avhich  we  see 
fit  to  draw.  [ 

Now  this  is  the  very  course  whieh  Christ  himself  has  warned 
us  against  taking — has  actually  forbidden  us  to  take.  Not  to  | 
speak  of  incidental  occurrences  noted  in  the  Gosjtels,  what  but  i 
this  is  the  moral  of  the  parable  of  the  tares,  and  that  of  the  net 
with  fishes  ?  parables,  be  it  remembered,  which  point  more 
j)artieularly  to  a  condition  of  the  Church  still  future  when  ' 
they  were  spoken,  and  which  ai’e  surely  essential  to  bear  in  J 
mind  when  applying  directions  of  the  Apostles  issued  under  = 
circumstances  totally  dissimilar  to  our  own.  s 

But  what  does  Puritanism  do  ?  It  attempts  to  weed  out  the  | 
tares  from  the  wheat,  to  cast  away  the  bad  fishes  from  its  net,  | 
or  at  least  to  transplant  the  good  wheat,  and  sort  out  the  good  t 
fish,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  defiled  by  contact  with  the  un-  c 
worthy.  And  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected ;  that  p 
not  only  is  much  of  the  good  wheat  (and  that  often  the  very 
best)  excluded  from  the  privileged  enclosure,  and  many  of  the  j| 
tares  (some  possibly  of  the  Avorst)  brought  in,  but  that  the  p 
wheat  which  is  included  is  manifestly  dwarfed  and  exposed  to  f 
a  peculiar  blight,  and  the  tares  Avhich  have  been  admitted  [ 
developed  into  a  neAv  and  peculiar  rankness.  i 
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AVe  appeal  at  once  to  common  sense  and  to  experience 
whether  these  things  do  not  and  must  not  happen.  The  tests 
which  I’uritanism  employs  for  the  regulation  of  membership 
are  such  that  the  more  humble-minded  and  the  more  strong- 
minded  are  alike  repelled  by  them.  Not  in  all  cases,  we  allow ; 
doubtless  care  and  delicacy  can  often  abate  the  evil.  But 
there  is  something  singularly  formidable  to  the  modest  and 
scrupulous,  singularly  repulsive  to  the  independent  and  bigh- 
souled,  in  the  pi’etension  to  rpiestion  and  examine  them  on 
spiritual  matters ;  or  in  the  demand  that  they  should  make  such 
professions,  and  adduce  such  evidence  about  themselves,  as 
shall  satisfy  the  inquisitorial  authorities  of  the  religious  body 
which  is  to  receive  them.  It  is  this  which  is  the  inherent 
vice  of  Puritanism — the  use  not  of  a  moral  test  merely,  nor 
of  such  a  test  combined  with  the  acceptance  of  a  creed,  but 
of  one  which  is  definitely  s])iritual  in  the  constitution  of  its 
societies.  Who  has  not  seen  the  deterrent  effects  of  such  a 
system  upon  the  youthful  and  ingenuous  on  the  one  hand, 
upon  the  freer  and  more  manly  spiiuts  on  the  other — effects 
which  perpetually  keep  hereditary  Dissenters  from  full  com¬ 
munion  with  those  among  whom  their  lot  is  cast,  or  even  drive 
them  to  seek  refuge  in  the  more  genial  atmosj)here  of  the 
historic  churches?  and  who  cannot  see  the  mischievous  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  same  system  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain 
within  the  exclusive  precincts  —  tendencies  to  narrowness, 
censoriousness,  fanaticism  on  those  Avho  are  sincere  and  up¬ 
right,  and  to  far  worse  in  those  who  (in  Puritan  as  in  all 
other  churches)  are  inwardly  untrue  to  their  profession  ? 

And  now  contrast  the  practice  of  historic  churches — by 
which  term  we  understand  churches  which  have  not  been  self- 
constituted  under  some  special  influence  or  for  some  special 
purpose,  but  which  descend  directly  from  the  original  stock, 
either  in  unbroken  order,  or  with  such  a  breach  merely  as 
public  authority  has  sanctioned.  AVith  these  the  right  of  mem¬ 
bership  is  freely  conceded  to  all  who  by  the  natural  order  of 
things  have  a  place  within  their  pale.  Doubtless  many 
inconsistencies,  many  evils  even,  result  from  this  concession : 
still  they  are  evils  which  depend  on  the  mixed  character  of 
all  earthly  things ;  and  inconsistencies  which  are  not  referable 
to  the  choice  or  agency  of  men,  but  to  a  law  of  Providence 
predicted  and  forecalculated  accordingly.  The  counsel  to 
‘  let  both  grow  together  till  the  harvest,’  is  the  warrant  for 
patient  submission  to  much  which  is  undeniably  hurtful  and 
unseemly.  But  while  this  counsel  does  not  preclude  the 
exercise  of  disciiiline  in  cases  of  moral  delinquency,  it  secures 
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by  Ibvbidcling  intrusion  into  the  domain  of  conscience,  that 
the  Christian  eharacter,  in  all  its  stages  and  all  its  varieties, 
shall  have  time  and  leave  to  grow,  and  that  thus  a  larger  and 
more  spontaneous  development  shall  be  evolved  under  the 
favouring  influences  of  social  advance  and  healthy  intellectual 
progress. 

We  have  used  j\Ir.  Arnold’s  term  ‘  historic  churches,’  Avhich 
we  think  a  very  felicitous  one,  hardly  needing,  ])erhaps,  the 
definition  of  it  which  we  have  ventured  to  otter.  The  functions 
Avhich  we  have  here  claimed  for  such  churches  eminently  belong 
to  those  which  arc  also  National — those,  namely,  which  arc 
entwined  Avith  the  institutions  of  a  country,  in  which  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  order  and  modes  of  worship  have  been  dcvcloj)ed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  distinctive  genius  of  the  people,  and  Avhich  arc 
publicly  recognised  by  the  Government  as  the  normal  and 
authorised  jdiasc  of  religious  organisation.  Historic  churches 
arc  not,  of  course,  all  National ;  but  it  is  the  natural  and  almost 
necessary  result  of  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  a  people 
that  its  church  should  assume  a  national  character.  It  is  to  U8 
almost  incomprehensible  how  thoughtful  and  reasonable  men 
(as  so  many  of  the  Nonconformists  are)  should  see  an  anomaly 
and  almost  a  contradiction  in  terms  between  the  Avords  Church 
and  National ;  that  they  should  regard  the  combination  as  a 
thing  not  only  unkiiOAvn  to  Scripture,  but  actually  incompatible 
Avith  the  A’ery  spirit  of  Christianity.  UnknoAvn  to  Scripture  it 
is  of  course,  by  the  Aery  nature  of  the  case,  at  least  to  the 
Ncaa'  Testament.  Hut,  Avaiving  altogether  the  lessons  of  the 
Old  Testament  (avIiIcIi  in  this  case  aa'B  arc  far  from  thinking  we 
ought  to  do),  AA'e  AA'Ould  simply  ask  this  question: — sui)posing 
St.  Haul's  visit  to  Koine  to  have  resulted  in  the  conversion  of 
Cmsar  and  the  Senate,  folloAvecl  by  a  general  recognition  of 
Christianity  through  the  Empire,  or  at  least  by  a  general  desire 
for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion,  Avhat  would 
have  been  the  consequence  ?  AV'ould  it  not  liave  been — must 
it  not  have  been — a  national  movement,  sanctioned,  superin¬ 
tended,  guided  by  the  central  poAA'er  at  Home?  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  indeed  (as  our  modern  Dissenters  seem  to  conclude), 
that  St.  Paul  Avould  have  sternly  forbidden  Ciesar  to  be  a 
nursing  father  to  the  Church.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  might 
have  protested  against  any  decree,  any  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
in  aiisAA'er  to  the  jirayer  of  Italy  and  the  provinces ;  that  he 
Avould  have  vieAved  Avith  alarm  the  extension  of  official  facilities, 
the  ajiplication  of  territorial  arrangements  to  the  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel ;  that  he  Avould  have  regarded  Avith  horror 
the  utilisation  of  the  civil  and  municipal  boundaries  for  the 
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better  superintendence,  intercoimniinion,  and  growth  of  tlic 
scattered  evangelical  Churches.  It  is  conceivable,  perhaps, 
that  whereas  up  to  that  time  he  had  ascribed  something  of 
divine  authoiity  and  sanctity  to  the  pow'ers  that  be  (even  when 
they  were  heathen),  he  would  have  changed  his  tone  as  soon  as 
they  became  Christian,  and  denounced  as  unhallowed  so  profane 
an  instrument  as  the  secular  authority.  It  is  conceivable  (wc 
say)  that  all  this  might  have  been  so ;  since  under  circum¬ 
stances  whi<*h  were  never  realised  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  for 
certain  what  the  Apostle’s  conduct  might  have  been.  But  this 
we  confidently  affirm,  that  no  words  of  his  intimate  that  such 
tt’oidd  have  been  his  decision  ;  and  of  this,  too,  wc  arc  quite 
sure,  that  Caesar  and  the  Senate,  unless  expressly  forbidden, 
would  have  been  foi’Avard  t(»  employ  the  means  at  their  dis- 
]X)sal  for  an  object  desired  by  their  subjects  (for  such  is  the 
hypothesis),  and  apparently  commanded  by  God ;  that  so  far 
from  feeling  themselves  bound  to  withhold  assistance  from  the 
applicants,  they  would  have  regarded  the  claim  advanced  as 
one  of  irresistible  force;  that  they  would  have  interpreted 
(and  reasonably  interpreted)  the  jwecepts  they  had  already 
received  from  Paul  himself  as  justifying,  nay  compelling,  the 
consecration  of  their  high  office  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
never  susjjccting  that  the  one  exception  to  that  duty  Avas  in 
the  highest  department  of  all.  Thus  an  ecclesiastical  organisa¬ 
tion  Avould  have  sprung  up  even  then,  in  connexion  with  and 
under  the  jwotection  of  the  State.  Nor  could  it  Avell  have 
happened  othcrAvise  but  that  sooner  or  later  out  of  such  a  state 
of  things  would  have  arisen  also  the  accessories  aaIucIi  in  due 
time  actually  folloAvcd,  a  legal  status  for  the  clergy,  church 
endoAvments  (at  least  from  private  sources),  Avith  many  others 
of  those  characteiistics  of  an  Established  Church  Avhich  arc 
now  so  strongly  denounced  as  absolutely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

We  do  not.  deny  for  a  moment  the  magnitude  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  AA'hich  encompassed  the  jiosition  and  government  of  the 
Church,  Avhen  once  this  recognition  Avas  effected  on  the  part  of 
the  community  and  of  the  State.  The  change  was  doubtless  a 
momentous  one,  involving  great  dangers  to  purity  of  doctrine 
and  simplicity  of  charactei*.  But  the  change  Avas  none  the  less 
inevitable.  To  all  who  are  perplexed  with  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  thence  arising  it  Avould  be  a  great  relief  undeniably,  if 
they  had  an  Apostle’s  judgment  to  refer  to  in  the  matter.  But 
this  has  not  been  granted  us.  We  are  left,  as  best  we  may,  to 
apply  to  altered  eircumstances  those  eternal  principles  which 
can  never  be  obsolete  or  out  of  plaee.  And  surely  it  is  not 
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too  much  to  say,  that,  as  there  is  a  Wisdom  above  that  of 
Apostles,  the  AMsdom  which  orders  the  course  of  events,  it 
cannot  he  the  best  way  of  obtaining  the  guidance  of  that 
Wisdom  to  ignore  the  facts  Avhich  Providence  has  established, 
and  to  confine  ourselves  obstinately  to  the  narrow  horizon 
which  bounded  the  experience  of  apostolic  times. 

If  Ave  leave  it  to  others  to  point  out  the  Avorkllincss,  the  cor¬ 
ruptions,  the  arbitrary  and  persecuting  si)irit  Avhich  have  too 
often  marked  the  history  of  National  Churches,  and  of  the 
English  Church  among  them,  it  is  not  because  avc  do  not 
confess  and  deplore  the  truth  of  the  charges  adduced.  We 
think  that  in  their  survey  of  the  past  relations  betAveen  Dis¬ 
senters  and  the  Establishment,  Mr.  Arnold’s  critics  have  got 
the  better  of  him.  lie  Avould  persuade  us  that  throughout  the 
conflict  of  j)artles  there  has  been  shoAvn  on  the  Avhole  a  large, 
free,  and  lofty  spirit  on  the  side  of  the  Churcl»,iu  marked  con¬ 
trast  Avith  the  narroAvness  of  the  dissidents.  Put  Ave  cannot  so 
read  history.  It  is  true  doubtless  that  at  any  giA'en  period, 
had  the  position  of  the  tAVO  parties  been  reA'ersed,  the  o]>pressed 
party  Avould  probably  have  shoAvn  themselves  the  more  in¬ 
tolerant  opiwessors.  Put  assuredly  a  reasonable  and  generous 
spirit  of  concession  at  the  Hampton  Court  or  the  Savoy  Con¬ 
ferences  Avould  have  Avon  over  tlie  mass  of  malcontents,  Avhosc 
more  violent  demands  Avere  only  draAvn  out  by  the  crafty 
policy  of  uncompromisiug  opponents.  Koom  might  easily  have 
been  made  for  them  in  the  National  communion;  and  the  guilt 
of  the  disruption  Avhich  eventually  ensued  lies  chiefly  at  the 
door  of  those  Avho  refused  to  concede  it. 

We  arc  far  therefore  from  pressing  a  charge  of  schism 
against  the  existing  sects  of  Nonconformists ;  and  greatly  as 
AA-e  dejflore  their  existence,  Ave  readily  and  even  gladly  confess 
that  they  have  done  much,  and  may  do  much  yet,  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  evils  of  the  National  Church.  They  Avarn  it  of  its 
perils,  they  expose  its  abuses,  they  indicate  the  reforms  it 
needs,  they  shoAv  how  its  boundaries  maj^  safely  be  enlarged, 
they  pioneer  its  advance,  they  teach  in  many  respects  a 
more  excellent  method  of  attaining  its  sacred  ends.  But 
ought  it  not  to  folloAV  that,  just  in  proportion  as  these  fixets  are 
recognised  amongst  us,  and  a  sincere  endeavour  is  manifested 
to  amend  the  faults  and  repair  the  Avrongs  of  former  genera¬ 
tions,  so  progress  should  be  made  not  only  toAvards  a  kindlier 
feeling  betAveen  the  Church  and  its  several  offshoots,  but 
toAvards  reunion  also — reunion  on  broader  grounds  in  one  con¬ 
solidated  community?  Division  in  itself  is  palpably  an  evil 
thing,  abhorrent  to  the  Christian  sense.  And  none  can  doubt 
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how  much  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  world  is  lost 
in  consequence.  The  waste  of  jwwer  expended  in  separate 
machinery  is  only  exceeded  by  the  discredit  cast  on  religion 
itself  by  the  rivalry  and  jealousies  of  its  professors.  And 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Church  sutlers  incalculably  by  the 
withdrawal  from  her  service  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  piety 
and  energy  of  the  nation,  we  are  convinced  that  the  sects 
suffer  still  more  from  the  narrow  limits  to  which  they  severally 
condemn  themselves,  the  undiversified  elements  out  of  which 
they  are  recruited,  and,  above  all,  the  unworthy  expedients  to 
which  they  are  commonly  driven  for  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  existence. 

These  evils  are  and  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  by  the 
nobler  and  more  thoughtful  minds  among  Xonconforinists. 
They  too,  like  Churchmen,  are  very  generally  manifesting  the 
desire  for  a  closer  union  between  Christian  bodies  as  well  as 
individual  Christians.  Hut  we  fear  that  this  desire  is  not 
leading  them  in  the  direction  which  we  have  indicated..  The 
theory  which  with  them  finds  most  acceidance  is  this — that  if 
the  privileges  belonging  now  to  the  ,State  Church  were  abro¬ 
gated,  and  all  denominations  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  the  sense  of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  truths  held  by  all  in  common,  would  work  upon  all 
with  a  new  and  unifying  force,  forbidding  everywhere  the 
arrogant  assumption  of  superior  enlightenment,  while  each 
denomination  would  pursue  with  advantage  its  own  chosen 
line  of  thought,  and  employ  with  greater  freedom  its  own 
special  machinery. 

We  have  little  to  say  against  such  expectations,  in  cases  where 
nothing  better  is  to  be  looked  for,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  United 
States  perhaps,  and  even  in  the  liritish  colonies ;  though  there 
also  we  are  unwilling  to  think  that  a  better  consummation  is 
altogether  impossible  eventually,  or  a  higher  theory  excluded 
even  now  from  the  views  of  thoughtful  and  high-minded  men. 
And  indeed  is  not  the  wish  and  hope  for  such  a  consummation 
the  moving  cause  of  that  great  gathering  of  representatives  from 
all  Protestant  denominations,  which,  but  for  the  war  which  has 
been  convulsing  Europe,  was  to  have  taken  place  last  summer 
in  America  itself?  Is  nothing  better  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
motera  of  that  scheme  than  that  each  denomination  should 
remain,  as  now,  separate  from  every  other,  wrapped  up  in  its 
own  exclusive  organisation,  complacently  regarding  itself  as 
the  best  (if  not  the  sole)  embodiment  of  the  Christian  idea, 
receiving  nothing  from  other  bodies  and  imparting  nothing  to 
them  in  return?  each  little  community  floating  like  distinct 
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"lobules  of’  oil  in  an  uncongenial  and  nnasslmilative  uiecliuni, 
each  confining  its  recognition  of  the  others  to  courteous  ex- 
})ressions  of  respect  or  occasional  manifestations  of  alliance? 
Does  no  higher  vision  of  the  unity  of  the  future  present  itself 
to  the  minds  of  the  delegates  who  assemble  to  greet  one  another 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  ?  Does  no  vision  arise  of  a 
time  when  difference  in  discipline,  in  modes  of  w’orship,  aud 
even  in  specidative  doctrine,  shall  not  only  be  tolerated  in 
sei»arate  communities,  but  borne  with,  and  even  welcomed, 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  community — welcomed,  because 
thus  alone  can  the  various  requirements  of  individual  tempera¬ 
ment  and  social  culture  be  provided  for  without  breach  of 
unity — Avelcomed,  loo,  because  all  shall  have  learned  that  it  is 
not  always  best  for  Ihemselvcs  to  have  their  own  prepossessions 
gratified  and  flattered  and  exaggerated  ‘t  AVould  not  such  a 
fusion  of  what  are  now  se]»arate  and  rival  denominations  be  far 
preferable  to  their  ]>resent  stale  of  armed  truce’:'  And  to  go 
one  step  further,  would  it  not  be  a  still  happier  consiunmation 
if  the  alien  medium  in  which  these  discordant  bodies  now  find 
themselves  floating  should  ])rovc  to  be  no  longer  alien  and  re¬ 
pulsive?  if  (to  drop  figurative  language)  the  national  commu¬ 
nity  itself  in  each  Christian  state,  confirming  this  freedom  of 
the  religious  societies  it  contains,  and  being  practically  coex¬ 
tensive  with  the  aggregate  of  them,  Averc  to  extend  over  all  its 
impartial  and  reconciling  influence,  thus  realising  in  a  more 
excellent  n  ay  than  is  commonly  intended  the  favourite  theory 
of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State? 

The  realisation  of  this  ideal  is  pcrhaiis  impossible,  so  long  as 
men  love  to  persuade  themselves  that  their  own  Avay  is  God's 
Avay  also.  Certainly  it  is  indefinitely  remote.  But  that  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  try  to  ajtproximatc  to  it ;  or,  having 
effected  some  approximation,  should  not  persevere  in  carrying 
it  further  by  the  use  of  the  same  means.  And  have  we  not 
already  in  this  island  a  pledge  at  once,  and  an  opening  for  such 
a  consummation?  We  have  two  established  Churches  sub¬ 
sisting  side  by  side,  that  of  England  and  that  of  Scotland,  each 
alike  acknoAvledged  by  the  State,  each  embracing  very  different 
schools  of  thought  and  doctrine  and  ceremonial  practice ;  and 
we  have  denominational  churches  besides,  not  only'  tolerated 
by  the  State,  but  legalised,  protected,  and  all  but  established. 
What  if  it  be  possible,  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  at 
least  (for  it  is  with  this  that  we  are  now  concenied),  so  to 
enlarge  the  terras  of  her  communion — so  to  include,  or  at  least 
make  room  for,  the  varied  machinery  which  other  denomina¬ 
tions  guided  by  experience  have  constructed — so  to  respect 
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and  admit  varieties  of  religious  sentiment  and  honest  Christian 
belief — as  to  bring  about  a  nearer  and  nearer  approximation  to 
the  happy  ideal  Avhich  we  have  indicated  ?  There  are  often 
many  routes  to  the  same  end ;  and  an  old  country  has  ways  and 
means  open  to  it,  which  a  new  one  is  precluded  from  adojding. 
Why  should  Ave  forfeit  the  advantages  we  inherit  from  the 
past,  Avhen  those  advantages  can  be  made  to  promote  the  bright 
possibilities  of  the  future  ?  How  unreasonable  to  demand  the 
sacrifice  of  progress  already  made — of  advanced  posts  already 
occupied — in  order  that  a  dead  level  may  be  secured  from  Avhich 
to  start  afresh  !  And  what  a  sacrifice  is  asked  by  those  Avho 
would  overturn  the  Church  of  England  !  The  destruction  of 
institutions  Avhich  i)ervade  every  corner  of  the  land  and  every 
class  of  society,  knitting  them  together  with  ties  of  long- 
proved  power — the  dissolution  of  agencies  which  carry  civilisa¬ 
tion  and  beneficence  and  humanising  influences  into  myriads  of 
families,  else  neglected  and  degraded — the  abandonment  to 
decay  and  desolation  of  thousands  of  sanctuaries  and  pastoral 
homes,  which  ai’e  now  centres  of  light  and  religion  and  charity 
—the  foi'feiture  or  Avaste  or  secidai’isation  of  revenues,  ‘  saved’ 
(as  Dr.  Arnold  said)  ‘  out  of  the  scramble  ’  of  selfishness  for 
the  highest  and  most  sacred  purposes.  Such  is  the  first  act  of 
the  proj)osed  Liberationist  di’ama  I  And  for  Avhat?  Even 
these  sacrifices  might  not  be  too  great  if  they  Avould  ensure  or 
materially  promote  the  desired  end.  Dut  Avoidd  they  do  so  ? 
and  hoAV  ?  They  Avoidd  but  create  the  chaos  out  of  Avhich  the 
divine  oi’der  Avas  at  last  to  spring,  contributing  nothing  toAvards 
evolving  that  order,  except  by  the  abatement  of  jealousies 
which  com])lainants  are  j)leased  to  feel,  and  the  removal  of  an 
inequality  Avhich  juster  measures  would  better  rectify. 

We  have  dwelt  so  fully  in  a  former  article*  on  the  singular 
advantages  possessed  by  a  Xational  Church,  fin*  freedom  of 
opinion,  for  manly  independence  of  thought,  and  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustment  of  religious  dogma  to  the  jirogress  of  human 
knowledge,  that  Ave  Avill  not  enter  upon  that  ground  again. 
But  Ave  cannot  but  point  out  hoAV  largely  the  convictions  Avhich 
we  then  expressed  have  been  confirmed  by  recent  experience. 
We  are  encouraged  more  than  ever  to  look  to  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  luaintcnauce  of  the  harmony  between  reason 
and  faith,  and  also  for  a  centre  round  Avhich  the  promoters  of 
Christian  union  may  rally. 

And  here  Ave  must  notice  first  the  recent  decisions  of  the 
High  Court  of  Appeal,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
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Council.  It  is  loudly  complained  in  some  quarters  that  these 
decisions  abridge  the  liberties  of"  clergymen  and  will  narrow  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  'Wc  confess  that  wc  neither  join  in 
such  complaints,  nor  share  such  apju’chensions ;  ready  though 
we  are  for  the  most  part  to  deprecate  ecclesiastical  prosecutions. 
The  cases  in  question  were  emphatically  such  as  needed  a  firm 
and  authoritative  settlement.  And  the  judgments  just  pro- 
nounced  are  the  more  seasonable,  because  the  impression  was 
gaining  ground,  and  daily  finding  louder  utterance,  that,  owing 
either  to  the  vagueness  of  the  liubrics  and  formularies,  or  to 
the  paradoxical  subtleties  of  the  legal  mind,  it  was  becoming 
impossible  to  restrain  vagaries  of  ritual  however  fantastic,  or 
violations  of  doctrine  however  audacious.  The  recent  jiidg- 
ments  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Purchas  and  Mr.  Voysey  will  dispel 
this  imj)ression.  They  have  amply  vindicated  the  sufticiency 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  Coui’ts  which  administer  it,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  rules,  and  respect  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church.  If  greater  liberty  be  thought  desirable  in  either 
department,  such  liberty  must  be  sought  by  legislative  mea¬ 
sures.  Meanw'hile,  it  is  essential  that  the  tribunals  should 
show  themselves  competent  to  discharge  their  proper  functions 
of  determining  and  upholding  the  existing  law.  After  all, 
we  cannot  see  that  in  either  case  any  abridgment  has  been 
suffered  of  equitable  liberty ;  unless  it  be  as  respects  the 
position  of  the  officiating  minister  during  the  consecration 
prayer  at  the  Communion.  Trifling  as  this  point  seems,  it  is 
one  nevertheless  which  will  evidently  cause  much  pain,  and 
much  difficulty  to  many  excellent  men  :  and  Ave  Avish  it  could 
have  been  left  as  a  matter  of  discretion ;  though,  as  the  Court 
Avas  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  it,  a  decision  one  Avay  or 
other  became  a  necessity.  In  the  employment  of  the  obsolete 
vestments,  and  again  in  the  use  of  Avafers  and  of  mixed  Avine, 
the  licence  of  practice  claimed  by  the  liitualists  Avas  by  virtue 
obviously  of  mere  inadvertencies  in  the  framing  of  the  Rubrics, 
and  of  a  consequent  ambiguity  of  language,  Avhich  has  now 
been  carefully  and  impartially  cleared  up  by  an  exhaustive 
consideration  of  the  declared  intentions  and  undoubted  practice 
of  those  from  Avhom  it  emanated.  It  Avas  very  undesirable 
that  evasive  ingenuity  should  succeed  in  baffling  the  evident 
piu’posc  of  Statute  laAv  and  of  ecclesiastical  injunctions.  And 
in  the  condemnation  of  the  Ritualistic  innovations  Avhich  has 
noAv  been  finally  pi-onounccd,  common  sense  has  long  ago  come 
to  the  same  conclusions  as  the  Court,  and  rejoices  to  find  those 
conclusions  confirmed  by  the  strict  rules  of  legal  exposition. 

Mr.  Voyscy’s  case,  though  exciting  less  attention,  is  in- 
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trinsically  a  far  more  important  one.  And  here  too  we  defend 

I  the  justice  of  a  sentence  wdiich  also  we  cannot  regret.  His  is 
by  no  means  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  authors  of  ‘  Essays 
<  and  lieviews,’  or  even  of  Bishop  Colenso ;  forward  as  he  has 
been  to  place  himself  deliberately  in  avowed  antagonism  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  and  this  too  in  his  ministerial  capacity, 
while  uttering  even  before  the  simple  and  unlearned  remarks 
which  must  be  subversive  of  their  faith  in  the  Bible.  If 
!  such  conduct  could  escape  with  impunity,  what  (it  may  Avell  be 
asked)  can  be  held  to  constitute  contravention  of  the  Articles 
and  Creeds,  or  dei)ravation  of  Scripture  and  its  doctrines? 
At  the  same  time  we  observe  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
:  how  carefully  the  Judgment  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 
I  just  liberty  accorded  to  clergymen  in  jwevious  decisions  of  the 
I  Court — laying  doAvn  afresh  the  principle  that  a  large  latitude 
I  of  construction  must  be  allowed  in  the  exposition  and  applica- 
’  tion  of  the  formularies  ;  and  imj)lying  moreover  that  an  erro¬ 
neous  interpretation  of  them,  however  mistaken,  is  still  (if 
i  honest)  neither  necessarily  penal,  nor  even  in  all  cases  inad- 
j  missible ;  while  the  rights  of  serious  critical  inquiry,  freely 

I  examining  the  Scriptures,  and  discussing  the  relative  authority 
of  their  constituent  portions,  will  not  be  disregarded  in  the 
trial  of  clergymen  arraigned  for  heterodox  opinions. 

Where  the  functions  of  the  tribunal  end,  there  those  of  the 
Legislature  begin.  It  is  precisely  because  the  Church  of 
England  advances  no  pretensions  to  infallibility  and  unchange¬ 
ableness  (xve  do  not  speak  of  the  extravagant  claims  of  indi¬ 
viduals  or  of  particular  schools  within  it),  but  on  the  contrary 
shows  itself  open  to  correction  and  improvement,  that  we 
regard  it  with  such  hopefulness ;  because,  true  to  the  idea  of 
existing  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  elevation  of  the 
community,  it  does  not  refuse  to  confess  its  shortcomings,  to 
amend  its  ari’angements,  and  even  to  modify  its  tenets,  ac¬ 
cording  as  experience  brings  wider  wisdom,  or  as  it  gains  a 
better  comprehension  of  those  inspired  documents  to  wliich  it 
consistently  appeals  as  the  ultimate  rule  of  faith. 

Such  a  spirit  has  been  largely  manifested  in  the  Church  of 
late.  It  has  been  shown  very  strikingly  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Commissions.  These  Commissions  have  been 
selected  with  singular  and  exemplary  impartiality;  a  fact 
which  of  itself  speaks  eloquently  for  the  merits  of  that  system 
of  State  superintendence  xvhich  Nonconformists  and  ultra  High 
Churchmen  concur  in  denouncing  as  Erastian.  Constructed 
out  of  such  diverse  materials,  little  was  expected  from  them  by 
many  but  endless  and  hopeless  dissension.  Yet  what  has  been 
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the  result?  With  respect  to  the  terms  of  Clerical  Subscrip, 
tioii  a  wise  anil  healing  measure,  unanimously  recommended 
and  adopted  with  universal  approbation.  And  if  in  the  pro. 
ceedings  of  the  latest  Commission  we  have  not  yet  witnessed 
such  satisfactory  results,  still  these  have  been  far  from  fruitless. 
Of  two  of  the  lieports,  presented  with  scarcely  a  dissentient 
voice,  we  have  in  the  one  a  most  useful  and  welcome  revisal  of 
the  Lectionary  ;  Avhile  the  other  (the  earliest  of  all)  contained 
the  first  suggestion,  crude,  it  may  have  been,  but  likely  to 
jirove  a  pregnant  and  most  important  one,  of  the  future 
government  of  parishes  on  Congregational  principles.  The 
final  Keport,  disappointing  as  we  confess  it  is,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  unfortunate  illness  of  the  Primate,  we  cannot 
now  stay  to  criticise.  The  refusal  of  the  Commissioners  to 
touch  the  ‘  Ornaments  Rubric  ’  dining  the  impending  lawsuits 
was  reasonable  in  itself,  and  has  been  justified  by  the  event. 
Rut  we  regret  that  they  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  removing 
several  causes  of  offence  from  the  Prayer  Rook,  and  thereby  of 
obviating  such  sweeping  measures  as  Mr.  Morgan’s  Riirials 
Rill.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  Government  should 
decline  to  propose  to  the  Legislature  the  adoption  of  those 
minor  amendments  in  the  Rubric  which  are  recommended, 
when  discussions  of  so  much  larger  moment  must  necessarily  be 
thereby  provoked,  especially  on  the  question  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed — a  point  upon  ivhich  the  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
apjiear  to  be  so  strangely  at  variance  with  their  own  Report.* 
Still  we  cannot  regard  the  result  of  the  Commission  even  in 
these  respects  as  an  abortive  one.  Subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance  have  been  mooted,  substantial  reforms  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  amount  of  support  from  the  highest  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thorities,  which  makes  their  speedy  adoption  a  matter  .almost  of 
certainty  ;  the  changes  unanimously  recommended  are  all  on  the 
side  of  liberal  concession  and  increased  elasticity  of  action ;  while 
again  we  call  attention  to  the  encouraging  fact  that  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Crown  in  matters  ecclesiastical  (the  keystone 
as  it  is  of  the  alliance  between  Church  and  State)  has  proved 
in  this  instance,  as  before,  a  source  of  healing  and  harmonising 
influence  among  conflicting  ])arties — a  mediatory  agency  such 

*  See,  in  e.xpUination  of  this  apparent  contradiction,  the  Preface  to 
Dean  Stanley's  little  tre.atise,  just  published,  on  the  Athanasian  Creed 
— an  able  and  most  forcible  exposition  of  the  nature,  origin,  and  signi¬ 
ficance  of  that  liunous  formulary ;  showing  the  embarrassments  which 
beset  its  use,  the  contradictions  in  which  its  advoc.ates  are  necessarily 
involved,  and  the  certainty  that  its  employment  in  the  public  worship 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  before  long  be  abandoned,  as  it  h.as  been 
l)y  all  the  other  Christian  Churches. 
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as  In  othcf  religious  bodies  is  lacking,  Avliethcr  in  the  so-called 
Free  Churches,  or  in  the  Church  of  Home  itself — bringing  to 
bear  on  disputed  i)oints,  through  the  co-operation  of  divines 
and  statesmen,  that  cool  and  impartial  judgment,  that  mutual 
forbearance  and  toleration,  that  waiving  of  minor  differences  in 
view  of  one  supreme  object,  which  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  a 
body  of  delegates  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  in  a  pri¬ 
vileged  clerical  class. 

In  another  and  unexpected  quarter,  again,  it  is  most  wel¬ 
come  to  find  a  growing  spirit  of  liberality  and  expansiveuess. 
Xo  one  can  have  read  the  debates  in  Convocation  during 
the  last  year  or  tAvo,  without  seeing  that  the  clergy  of  the 
English  Church  have  begun  to  desire  and  to  look  for  a 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  system.  Changes  in  the 
discipline  and  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and  even  in  the 
Prayer-Book  itself,  arc  proposed  and  advocated,  sometimes 
with  general  approval,  rarely  Avith  anything  like  general 
reprobation  —  changes  Avhich,  if  effected,  would  disarm  the 
enmity  of  many  opponents,  and  infuse  new  efficiency  into 
parts  of  the  system  distasteful  now  or  unintelligible  to  the 
masses.  Nonconfonnists  arc  spoken  of  with  respect,  and  with 
the  evident  wish  to  conciliate  and  attract  them ;  plans  are  pro¬ 
posed  for  their  recovery  ;  nay,  in  the  Convocation  of  York  an 
authoritative  attempt  has  been  made  to  open  the  Avay  to  re¬ 
union  Avith  one  of  the  denominations.  Finally,  avc  hail  Avith 
peculiar  hopefulness  the  movement  Avhich  Avas  initiated  last 
year  by  the  Convocation  of  the  Southern  Province  to  amend 
our  English  Bible.  We  should  have  spoken  of  this  a  few 
months  ago,  hoAvever,  Avith  far  greater  satisfaction,  not  only  for 
the  boon  it  promised  to  confer  upon  all  English-speaking 
Christians,  but  still  more  because  it  Avas  accompanied  by  so 
generous  an  appeal  to  other  Christian  bodies  to  lend  the  aid 
of  their  scholarship  and  their  sympathy  to  a  work  which  all 
are  concerned  alike  to  effect  as  Avell  as  possible.  Even 
under  a  Royal  Commission,  avc  could  hardly  have  expected 
to  witness  such  a  spectacle.  Still  more  gratifying  Avas  it, 
therefore,  to  see  it  realised  under  the  auspices  of  Convocation 
itself— to  see  Baptists,  and  Wesleyans,  and  Indcj)endents,  and 
even  Unitarians  collected  together  under  the  presidency  of 
Anglican  bishops,  and  engaged  harmoniously  in  a  Avotk  Avhich, 
while  it  encourages  mutual  esteem,  cannot  fail  to  drjiAv  forth, 
as  no  other  equally  could,  the  love  of  truth,  the  spirit  of  im¬ 
partiality,  and  the  sense  of  fundamental  union.  But  it  is  not 
without  misgivings  that  Ave  dAvcll  on  the  subject  uoav,  rcmcm- 
bering  the  outburst  of  alarm  and  intolerance  Avhich  has  almost 
VOL.  cxxxiii.  NO.  cri.xxii.  r,  i: 
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carried  both  Houses  of  Convocation  into  a  rcvei-sal  of  their 
original  measures.  Nothing  in  our  opinion  could  have  been 
more  becoming  and  more  laudable  than  the  initiatory  ])roceed- 
ing  which  provoked  that  outburst ;  when  prelates  and  digni. 
taries  of  the  Established  Church  joined  in  the  most  sacred 
act  of  Christian  worship  with  their  Nonconformist  colleagues, 
nonconformist  no  longer  for  that  great  occasion.  The  vene¬ 
rable  Abbey  of  AVestminstcr  has,  in  our  judgment,  witnessed 
no  nobler  spectacle,  nor  one  more  replete  with  hopeful  omens 
for  the  futui’e.  There  were  difficulties,  doubtless,  doctrinal  as 
well  as  technical,  which  could  not  but  be  felt  on  both  sides; 
and  more  especially  in  the  particular  instance  which  has  been 
singled  out  for  reprobation.  But  assuredly  this  was  a  case 
where  the  law  of  charity  recommended  forgetfulness  of  minor 
difficulties  on  either  side ;  and  we  rejoiced  to  observe  that 
the  act,  while  tacitly  confirmed  even  by  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation,  was  expressly  justified  aftenvards  by  the  mild 
wisdom  and  large-hearted  tolerance  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbui'y.  That  the  alarmed  susceptibilities  of  intera- 
])erate  enthusiasts  should  nevertheless  have  frightened  the 
Bishops  into  a  course  so  unworthy  of  them,  is  much  to  be 
lamented.  Happily,  the  courage  and  moral  energy  of  a  few 
determined  remonstrants,  headed  by  Bishop  Thirlwall  and 
Dean  Stanley,  have  saved,  though  barely  saved,  Convocation 
from  a  practical  conclusion  as  disastrous  as  it  was  inconsistent 
Looking  more  widely  over  the  country  at  large,  we  see  in 
many  quarters  additional  signs  of  the  hopefulness  for  the 
future  of  the  Church.  The  charges  of  bishops  and  arch¬ 
deacons,  the  resolutions  and  utterances  of  church  congresses 
and  conferences,  all  show  more  or  less  the  same  s[)irit  of  ex- 
j)an8iveuess,the  same  increasing  willingness  to  tolerate,  to  modify, 
and  to  enlarge.  Doubtless  there  is  much  also  of  an  opposite 
nature — lofty  pretensions  which  are  fatal  to  comprehension, 
unsparing  denunciations  of  measures  which  seem  to  us  essen¬ 
tial.  But  it  is  something — it  is  much — amidst  all  which  we  are 
forced  to  deplore,  that  there  is  so  general  an  emancipation  from 
the  dread  of  change,  so  general  a  readiness  to  see  in  present 
exigencies  a  call  to  multiply  the  agencies  and  put  forth  the 
])Owers  of  the  Church,  such  a  willingness  to  adoj)t  even  from 
NonconfV)rmists  something  of  the  machinery  which  their 
enei’gy  has  invented  or  developed.  The  evangelical  zeal  of 
the  Kitualists,  so  unexpectedly  put  forth,  and  their  direct  and 
homely  adaptation  of  their  services  to  the  wants  of  the  masses, 
strangely  as  this  is  combined  Avitli  pueiile  devotion  to  inedimval  , 
ornamentation,  is  but  one  idiase,  though  a  striking  one,  of 
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the  general  movement.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  notable 
stir  among  that  portion  of  the  Evangelical  party  which  has 
hitherto  been  most  impassive  to  the  call  for  reform.  Mr.  Ryle, 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  that  party,  has  lately 
startled  the  readers  of  the  ‘  Record  ’  newspaper  with  a  series 
of  letters,  ivhich  by  the  aid  of  the  provincial  press ‘have  been 
still  further  diffused  over  the  country,  in  which  he  advocates 
the  most  sweeping  measures  of  change  as  absolutely  necessary. 
Deprecating  ourselves  the  flippancy  of  the  writer’s  tone,  the 
violence  of  his  statements,  and  the  crudeness  of  his  suggestions, 
we  yet  hail  the  appearance  of  movement  in  those  stagnant 
regions  where  hitherto  Dean  Goode’s  apologetic  doctrines  of 
finality  have  prevailed.  And  we  are  persuaded  that  the  far  more 
moderate  terms  in  which  Mr.  Ryle  expressed  himself  in  the 
Church  Congress  at  Southampton  may  be  accepted  as  indicat¬ 
ing  convictions  now  common  amongst  Evangelical  Churchmen 
that  much  of  the  present  system  must  be  abandoned,  and  much 
conceded,  ivith  a  view  to  a  closer  union  with  those  who  arc 
their  natural  allies. 

Of  the  broader  school  of  English  Churchmen  we  need  hardly 
speak  in  this  conjunction.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  their  aim 
and  hojie  to  remove  obstacles  and  bring  forward  inducements 
to  a  larger  comprehensiveness.  Dean  Stanley,  Avho  is  justly 
regarded  as  the  chief  and  most  influential  representative  of  the 
school,  has  recently  republished  in  his  volume  of  ‘  Essays  on 
‘  Church  and  State,’  the  pamphlets  and  articles  with  which,  for 
many  years  past,  he  has  been  endeavouring  not  unsuccessfully 
to  advance  this  great  work.  If  we  forbear  to  dwell  in  detail 
on  the  merits  of  that  volume,  it  is  mainly  because  so  large  a 
portion  of  it  appeared  originally  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal ; 
a  fact  which  we  mention  with  pride  and  pleasure,  and  not  with¬ 
out  an  increasing  hope  that  the  principles  which  we  have 
steadfastly  advocated  may  commend  themselves  more  and  more 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

The  temper  of  the  High  Church  party  avc  have  in  great 
measure  noticed  already  Avhile  touching  on  the  proceedings  of 
Convocation.  But  as  a  further  indication  of  the  expanding 
views  entertained  by  many  of  them,  we  may  point  to  a  volume 
published  last  year,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Church  and  the 
‘  Age,’  the  complexion  of  which  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
names  of  Dean  Hook,  Bishop  Ellicott,  and  Dr.  Irons.  This 
volume  contains,  we  must  allow,  many  sentiments  inspired  by 
i  the  narrowest  Anglicanism,  and  so  far  discouraging  in  the 
!  highest  degree  to  the  prospects  in  which  we  indulge.  But  it 
I  surprised  and  delighted  us  to  find  much  of  an  opposite  cha- 
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racter;  and  that,  above  all,  in  the  two  concluding  essays, 
written  by  the  joint  editors  of  the  work,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Mac- 
lagan  and  the  Rev.  Archibald  Weir.  We  did  not  happen  to 
have  heard  before  the  names  of  either  of  these  gentlemen— 
names  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  connecting  with  the 
northern  kingdom,  and  regarding  as  fresh  instances  of  the  good 
effects  produced  by  the  infusion  into  the  Anglican  communion 
of  views  and  tendencies  brought  from  beyond  the  border. 
]Mr.  ISIaclagan,  in  his  essay  on  ‘  The  Church  and  the  People,’ 
pleads  nobly  and  forcibly  for  that  larger  liberty  and  elasticity 
in  the  services  of  the  Church  of  which  the  Scottish  Kirk  and 
the  Nonconformists  of  England  have  alike  shown  the  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  while  IVIr.  Weir,  in  a  still  higher  strain  of  catholicity, 
expounds  the  theory  which  is  Mr.  Arnold’s  also — the  theory 
of  a  Church  embracing  in  one  pale  a  large  diversity  of  theolo¬ 
gical  tenets,  in  accordance  with  the  pi’c-existing  diversity  of 
mental  con.stitutions.  While  avowedly  rejoicing  in  the  large 
scope  already  allowed  within  the  Church  of  England,  he  looks 
forAvard,  like  ourselves,  to  the  possibility  and  promise  of  a 
larger  comprehension  still ;  adding  counsels  to  his  fellow- 
churchmen  in  the  meauAvhile  as  wise  and  moderate  as  they  are 
liberal  and  far-sighted.  We  sincerely  hope  that  Ave  shall  not 
only  meet  ISIr.  Weir  again  in  our  capacity  of  critics,  but  hear 
also  of  his  influence  and  activity  in  the  Clmrch  Avhich  he  serves. 

AVhile  the  clergy'  arc  thus  In  so  many  quarters  advancing 
the  enlargement  of  their  communion,  there  is  no  Avant  of  proof 
on  every  side  that  the  laity  of  the  Church  Avill  not  be  behind 
them  in  .supporting  large  and  Avcll-considercd  measures,  Avhen 
such  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  Witness  the  pre¬ 
vailing  feeling,  even  at  the  Universities  themselves,  in  favour 
of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  FelloAvships.  Witness  again 
the  support  accorded  to  the  still  more  liberal  proposal  to  open 
the  pulpits  of  the  Church  to  minister;^  of  other  denominations. 
But  Ave  confess  that  the  prospects  arc  less  cheering  Avhen  we 
turn  to  the  Nonconformists.  On  their  side  a  proud  self-com¬ 
placency,  a  susi)icious  reserve,  and  a  resolute  abstinence  from 
anything  like  counter-advances  is  too  generally  ])crceptlble. 
But  even  this  fact  has  its  encouraging  aspect.  For  if 
such  arc  seen  to  be  severally  the  eftects  of  the  sy'stem  of 
sectarianism  and  the  system  of  a  National  Church  upon  the 
minds  of  their  votaries,  the  spectacle  cannot  fail  to  aft'ect  the 
nobler  spirits  among  the  Nonconformists,  and  to  shake  their 
faith  in  principles  AA’hich  so  cramp  the  sympathies  and  pro¬ 
mote  disunion.  We  entertain  the  highest  opinions  of  the 
great  qualities  of  many  of  them  ;  qualities  Avhich  Mr.  Arnold 
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too  lias  not  failed  most  unequivocally  to  acknowledge.  And 
while  speaking  of  volumes  of  essays,  we  must  notice  one 
which,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Ecclesia,’  was  published  last 
summer,  being  the  joint  work  of  a  few  eminent  Independent 
ministers.  The  essays  are  all  temperate  and  able;  some  of 
them  remarkably  striking,  and  worthy  to  be  widely  read  and 
pondered  by  Churchmen :  all  the  more,  because  this  is  the 
direction  which  ecclesiastical  reform  tends  now  more  especially 
to  take.  They  are  kindly  in  their  tone  towards  the  Established 
Church,  just  and  appreciative  of  its  merits  in  many  ways, 
even  when  most  keenly  criticising  it.  Yet  the  tone  of  ex¬ 
cessive  self-complacency  which  we  noticed  just  now  runs 
through  this  volume  also;  nor  have  wc  observed  in  any  part  of 
it  the  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  disruption,  or  desire  for 
the  reunion,  of  the  Church.  Only  tvvo  or  three  of  the  essays 
betray  the  suspicion,  if  wc  remember  rightly,  that  Congre¬ 
gationalism  is  not  perfect ;  only  one  of  them  recommends 
any  practical  changes  ;  and  even  in  this  (Mr.  Rogers’s  contri¬ 
bution),  the  suggestions  for  refonn  arc  so  timidly  made,  and 
with  such  disclaimers  of  innovating  propensities,  that  English 
clergymen  may  well  be  reconciled  to  their  twofold  bondage 
to  Church  and  State.  Can  it  be  that  ‘  the  Congregational 
‘  Union  ’  is  capable  of  such  proceedings  as  those  of  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Conference  at  Burslem  last  summer,  when  an  unfortunate 
minister  was  cashiered  for  venturing  to  question  the  wisdom 
and  spiritual  benefits  of  the  class  system  ?  The  announcement 
of  this  proceeding  appeared  in  the  ‘  Times’  of  August  4th,  side  by 
side  with  the  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury’s  calm  and  law-loving 
answer  to  the  anti-ritualist  agitators ;  supplying  a  curious  com¬ 
ment  on  the  contrast  between  the  Church  which  Liberationists 
would  free,  and  those  which  arc  free  already.  With  respect 
to  the  Congregational  Union,  we  regret  that  it  should  have 
issued  its  recent  manifesto  in  support  of  jNlr.  jSIiall’s  Bill  for 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  National  Church.  A  body  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  ministers  and  representatives  of  Christian  con¬ 
gregations,  meeting  professedly  for  the  promotion  of  evangelical 
religion  and  the  maintenanco  of  their  own  religious  liberty,  is 
hardly  acting  up  to  its  ideal  standard  by  taking  a  forward  part 
in  aggressive  politics  ;  and  we  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  Mr. 
Arnold’s  remark,  that  though  religion  is  good  and  politics  arc 
good,  ‘  they  make  a  fractious  mixture.’ 

Individuals,  of  course,  whether  laic  or  clerical,  may  freely  ex¬ 
press  their  sentiments  ;  and  we  could  not  wish  for  a  fairer  and 
more  maidy,  as  well  as  able,  antagonist,  than  the  Rev.  J.  Bald¬ 
win  Brown,  whose  remarks  on  the  subject  before  us,  lately  pub- 
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llshed,*  we  must  here  notice  briefly.  Frankly  and  generously 
acknowledging  that  the  principle  of  an  Establishment  has  been 
highly  beneficial  and  even  necessary  in  its  time,  he  urges  that 
its  day  is  now  past — the  whole  current  of  the  age  is  against  it— 
statesmen  and  thinkers  of  all  classes  are  becoming  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church  is  done  better 
and  more  nobly  without  secular  aid — the  religious  life,  just  like 
the  higher  intellectual  life,  of  the  nation  thriving  best  when 
left  altogether  to  itself.  We  reply  that,  as  to  the  current  of 
the  age  tending  irresistibly  towards  disestablishment,  this  is 
true  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  it  tends  to  the  abolition  of 
monarchy,  of  aristocracy,  and  of  all  privileges  whatsoever, 
whether  of  classes  or  of  persons — tendencies  which  doubtless 
are  very  patent  and  very  pon’crful,  which  no  statesman  can 
disregard,  no  thinker  can  stigmatise  as  evil,  but  which,  not¬ 
withstanding,  few  reasonable  men  of  any  party  or  station  would 
wish  to  see  wholly  dominant.  Then,  as  to  the  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  we  arc  convinced  that  it  is  very  materially  de¬ 
pendent  on  establishments  and  endowments,  in  the  shape  of 
Universities  and  Schools  (to  say  nothing  here  of  the  Church 
also)'jwith  their  stimidants,  their  aids,  their  facilities  for  study. 
Doubtless  the  higher  growths  of  genius  are  often  independent 
of  these,  yet  hardly  independent  of  the  seed  which  through 
them  is  continually  supplied  and  difiiiscd  throughout  the 
country.  Similarly  Ave  are  sure  that  tb.e  standard  of  theology, 
and  Ave  suspect  of  preaching  also,  Avould  suffer  materially  by 
the  abolition  of  the  Establishment ;  and  that  this  deterioration 
Avould  be  felt  not  least  in  that  denomination  of  Avhich  both  Mr. 
EroAvn  and  Mr.  Dale  arc  such  distinguished  ornaments—* 
denomination  AA'hich  OAves  more  than  it  is  aAvare  of  to  the  steady 
attraction  and  moderating  influence  of  the  great  body  Avhich  it 
protests  against.  But  far  more  than  effective  preaching  or 
theological  attainments,  our  thoughts  revert  to  the  beneficent 
pastoral  agency  of  the  Church ;  that  agency  Avhich  Avould  be 
fatally  affected  by  the  measure  of  disestablishment. 

But  surely,  says  Mr.  BroAvn,  the  Church,  if  Avorthy  of  the 
name,  Avill  survive  disestablishment  and  disendoAvment  too. 
With  all  the  advantages  it  has  enjoyed,  Avith  the  prestige  of 
centuries  attached  to  it,  surely  the  Independent  Episcopal 
Church  could  trust  its  oAvn  vitality,  nay  confidently  look  to 
remain  the  first  and  most  jJOAverful  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  land.  ‘The  Independent  Episcopal  Church!’ 
The  title  at  once  suggests  the  Avoeful  change  Avhich  Avould  have 
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been  undergone.  A  powerful  body  doubtless;  though  more 
likely  two  or  three  powerful  bodies,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
inheritor  of  the  past,  and  each  pressing  accordingly  with  exag¬ 
gerated  emphasis  the  peculiar  tenets  on  which  its  pretensions 
rested.  Hut  even  if  (after  all  secessions  from  it)  still  unbroken, 
vet  no  longer  comprehensive  or  expansive  ;  no  longer  even  in 
hope,  or  eftert,  or  possibility  national ;  and  this  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  Avould  be  ‘  independent,’  because  it  would  be  deprived 
of  the  present  effective  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  rightful,  salu¬ 
tary,  and  sacred  bond  of  union  between  diverse  schools  of 
thought — the  administration,  namely,  of  a  joint  trust  for  the 
highest  j)ui*poscs,  conferred  and  watched  over  by  the  highest 
earthly  power.  This  is  a  view,  however,  which  ive  almost 
despair  of  making  our  Nonconformist  opjionents  understand. 
They,  too,  like  ourselves  {wc  doubt  not),  can  repeat  and 
admire  the  famous  maxim  :  ‘  In  certis  veritas  ;  in  dnhiis  lihertas ; 
‘in  omnibus  caritas.'  Hut  with  them  it  is  a  truth  which  must 
be  sharply  defined  and  sternly  held;  a  liberty  which  must 
submit  to  run  in  some  sectarian  channel ;  a  charity  which  is 
never  at  case  while  retaining  on  its  feet  the  dust  of  a  brother’s 
errors. 

The  temper  of  the  rival  systems  has  been  lately  exemplified 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  recent  history  of  the  Education  Hill, 
which  we  refer  to  here  as  showing  very  strikingly  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  principles  which  we  contrast.  For  many' 
years  past,  as  everj'one  knows,  the  work  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  England  has  been  most  zealously  and 
effectively  ])romoted  by  the  jiarochial  clergy',  in  spite  of  a  cost 
often  beyond  their  means,  and  with  a  self-denial  which  bore  to 
see  the  fruits  of  their  labours  reaped  largely  on  Sundays  by  the 
Dissenting  minister.  Now  why  was  this?  Not  because  a 
Churchman  is  necessarily  a  better  or  less  bigoted  man  than  a 
Xonconformist ;  but  because  the  parish  clergyman,  however 
deeply  (and  it  may  be  unduly)  attached  to  fixed  doctrines  and 
prescribed  formularies,  still  knows  and  feels  that  the  theory  of 
his  position  is  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  is  constrained 
in  direct  jiroportion  to  his  conscientiousness  so  to  do. 

Such  being  the  existing  state  of  things,  when  Government 
brought  ill  the  Education  Hill  of  last  Session,  how  was  that 
Bill  met  on  either  side?  We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  apt 
illustration  of  the  case  of  the  two  mothers  in  Solomon’s  judg¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Arnold  is  not  too  severe  in  the  remarks  he  makes 
on  the  parliamentary  champions  of  the  party.  We  share  his 
hope,  however,  and  his  belief,  that  they  were  not  really  the 
representatives  of  the  bodies  for  whom  they  claimed  to  speak. 
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And  while  we  arc  sure  that  the  country  in  general  has  not  B 

been  slow  to  judge  of  cither  tree  by  its  fruits,  as  has  been  than 

shown  indeed  in  the  recent  elections  of  School  Boards,  we  trust  sens* 

that  many  among  the  Nouconfonnists  in  particular  will  be  led  Mr. 

to  reconsider  their  position,  and  to  reflect  whether,  after  all,  a  Gos 

National  Church  is  so  unchristian  an  institution,  and  dissent  asse: 

from  it  so  sacred  a  duty,  as  they  have  long  been  taught  to  Ron 

think.  ^  tiall 

II.  But  it  is  time  before  we  conclude  to  cast  a  glance  on  dres 

that  other  portion  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Arnold  has  handled  pros 

— the  doctrinal  causes  Avhich  have  led  to  secession  from  the  of  il 

English  CHiurch.  It  is  by  St.  Paul’s  authority  chiefly  that  inte 

dissidents  would  seek  to  justify  their  position  ;  and  in  the  case  verj 

of  both  Calvinists  and  Solificlians,  principally  on  the  ground  of  and 

certain  passages  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans.  This  Epistle,  bate 

more  than  any  other  pail  of  Scripture,  has  been  made  the  pw 

stronghold  of  jicculiar  dogmatical  systems,  often  in  disregard,  this 

not  to  say  contradiction,  of  other  parts  of  Holy  Writ  equally  of  1 

claiming  deferential  acceptance.  It  has  occupied  the  attention  prej 

of  controversialists  quite  disproi)ortionately  to  its  intiinsic  Sue 

importance,  gi'cat  as  that  importance  is.  M.  Renan  aptly  bcin 

remarks  that  dogmatic  theology  was  born  on  the  day  when  this  alim 

letter  was  despatched  from  the  i)ort  of  Cenchreas  to  the  rising  by  i 

Christian  community  at  Rome.  of  t 

Now  without  entering  on  theological  discussions,  Avhich  we  help 

wish  to  avoid,  we  are  inq)clled  to  challenge  the  undue  supre-  thin 

maey  accorded  to  this  Ejnstle  over  all  others  which  St.  Paul  has  Chu 

Avritten,  and  indeed  over  all  the  doctrinal  writings  of  the  rest  of  will 

the  Apostles.  If  we  are  to  claim  for  some  one  of  the  Pauline  cent 

Epistles  a  pre-eminence  over  all  besides  on  the  ground  of  the  chai 

Avider  exp)eriencc  and  the  maturcr  Avisdom  Avhich  suggested  it,  Pai 

such  pre-eminence  assuredly  cannot  be  adjudged  to  this  one  in  and 

parlicidar.  Doubtless  such  a  sup)criority  is  claimed  for  it,  not  pres 

Avithout  reason,  over  those  that  are  of  earlier  date ;  but  by  of  i 

jtarity  of  reasoning  it  must  give  [)lacc  itself  to  those  Avhlch  ^  appi 
Averc  Avritten  three  or  four  years  later,  during  his  imp)risomnent  !  Eph 
at  Rome.  And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that,  granting  ;  in  tl 
the  com})atlbllity  of  inspiration  Avith  mental  groAvth  and  i)ro-  the 
gross  in  Avisdom,  the  p)criod  Avhich  Avitnessed  his  confinement  at  teac 
Cajsarea,  his  voyage  to  Rome,  his  residence  in  the  great  city,  ‘  avI 
and  his  intercourse  during  all  that  time  A\  ith  Western  Gentiles  in  s( 
of  all  classes,  could  have  failed  to  enlarge  the  Apostle’s  sphere  i  dist 
of  thought,  and  to  teach  him  to  grasp)  more  freely  and  more  stan 

comprehensively  the  central  p)rincip)les  of  the  Gosp)el  Avhich  he  who 

delivered  wer 
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But  still  it  may  be  said  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans,  more 
than  any  other,  is  a  systematic  and  exhaustive  treatise.  In  one 
sense,  doubtless,  so  it  is.  But  if  by  this  be  meant  (as  even 
Mr.  Arnold  seems  to  think)  that  it  contains  an  exposition  of  the 
Gospel  addressed  specifically  both  to  dew  and  to  Gentile,  the 
assertion  seems  to  us  to  be  directly  contrary  to  fact.  The 
Roman  Christians  to  whom  St.  Paul  was  writing  were  Essen¬ 
tially  Judaic  in  their  coneeptions,  and  to  them  alone  he  ad¬ 
dresses  himself.  They  had  reached  Christianity  as  Jewish 
proselytes  through  the  medium  of  Judaism,  and  all  their  ideas 
of  it  were  tinged  with  this  local  colour.  Knowing  this,  and 
j  intensely  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  Church  placed  at  the 
very  centre  of  world-wide  influence,  and  exposed  to  the  narrow 
I  and  misehievous  errors  which  everywhere  he  so  earnestly  com- 
1  bated,  the  Apostle  sets  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his 
|)owerful  mlnil  to  ex})ound  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Yet 
this  he  does  with  a  care  set  delicate  not  to  oflend  the  prejudices 
of  his  readers,  and  with  an  understanding  so  thorough  of  those 
prejudices,  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  symjtathy  with  them. 
Such  a  treatise,  however  elaborate,  cannot  be  represented  as 
being  eeiually  addressed  to  those  to  whom  such  prejudices  are 
almost  unintelligible.  And  it  is  because  we  are  now  expected 
by  religionists  to  read  the  Epistle  under  a  belief  in  our  need 
of  the  same  arguments  as  the  Komans,  that  we  get  into  so 
helpless  a  state  of  mind  in  reading  it.  Can  anyone  seriously 
think  that  St.  Paul  would  have  written  in  the  same  strain  to  a 
Church  composed  of  thoughtful  Gentile  Homans — men,  we 
will  not  say  like  Seneca  and  Gallio,  but  even  like  Julius  the 
centurion  ?  Even  to  Seneca  and  such  as  him,  whether  in  the 
character  of  converts  or  of  inquirers,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
Paul  wouhl  have  kiu)wn  how  to  state  his  message  powerfully 
and  persuasively?  We  have  no  such  specimens  of  his  teaching 
preserved  to  us,  or  at  least  only  short  and  imperfect  summaries 
of  such  in  the  Book  of  Acts.  But  assuredly  w’e  have  an 
approximation  to  it  in  the  E|)istles  to  the  Colossians,  and  the 
Ephesians  (so  called),  and  again  to  the  Phllipplans,  rather  than 
in  that  to  the  J  udaising  Homans.  Here  then,  rather  than  in 
the  latter,  we  are  to  look  for  the  fundamental  })rinciples  of  his 
teaching  ‘  my  Gospel  ’  as  he  called  it  elsewhere,  ‘  that  Gospel 
‘  which  1  preach  among  the  Gentiles.’  Even  here  Ave  must  guard 
'  in  some  degree  against  a  factitious  attitude  of  mind,  producing 
I  distorted  imj)ressions.  AV"e  must  remember  that  w'e  read  as  by- 
I  standers  (so  to  speak),  not  as  direct  recipients — not  as  those  for 
whom  the  words  were  specially  intended,  and  to  whom  they 
I  were  immediately  addressed.  It  is  this  canon  of  criticism,  long 
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neglected  under  a  false  concei^tlon  of  the  nature  of  inspired  \ 
writings,  which  is  now  giving  such  freshness  and  force  to  the 
revived  study  of  the  Bible;  and  in  the  application  of  which 
(hazardous  often,  Ave  grant,  and  tending  to  rationalism)  we 
need  divines  to  guide  us  endowed  with  great  qualities  spiritual 
and  intelleetual  also. 

Mr.  Arnold  deserves  our  thanks  for  liaving  in  so  large  a  * 
measure  drawn  out  the  true  ideal  of  St.  Paul  from  their  acci¬ 
dental  surroundings,  and  shown  hoAv  unlike  is  his  theology  to  the 
favourite  systems  of  Puritanism — systems  Avhich  often  arise  in 
fact  from  distorted  re[)roductions  in  a  modern  form  of  notions 
which  the  Apostle  shared  just  so  far  as  to  seek  to  bend  them  in  j 
the  direction  of  Christianity.  Our  author  is  severely  assailed  j 
by  his  critics  for  adoi)ting  this  view  of  the  matter.  ‘  We  were  I 
‘  told  just  now  (they  say)  by  Mr.  Arnold  that  the  Roman  I 
‘  Christians  judaised ;  now  he  Avould  have  us  believe  that  the  I 
‘  Apostle  judaises  himself.’  AV’^ell,  who  can  deny  that  he  does  I 
so,  unless  avc  contradict  his  OAvn  assertion :  ‘  To  the  Jews  I  [ 
‘  became  a  Jew  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews’?  ^ 

Mr.  Arnold  analyses  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  dividing  it  “ 
into  Avhat  he  calls  primary,  subprimary,  and  secondary  parts  [ 
(p.  151).  Fortified  ourselves  by  the  teaching  of  the  three  great  ^ 
(ientile  Epistles(towhichAveadd  also  those  totheThessalonians), 
Ave  see  every  reason  to  confii-m  his  conclusions  in  this  respect; 
Ave  think  too  that  he  has  truthfully  and  strikingly  described  the 
leading  characteristics  of  St. Paul’s  mind,  as  being  an  enthusiastic  ; 
longing  after  righteousness  and  an  overAvhelming  sense  of  his  i 
natural  inability  to  attain  to  it.  But  Avhen  Ave  pass  with  him  ; 
‘  from  the  sphere  of  morals  into  the  sphere  of  religion’  (p.  112), 
^Ir.  Arnold  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that,  in  spite  of  much 
even  here  Avhich  is  beautiful  and  true  in  his  essay,  Ave  arc 
deeply  dissatisfied  Avith  his  exhibition  of  Pauline  doctrine.  We 
cannot  accept  his  conception  of  faith  as  at  all  sutticient  i 
(p.  130,  &c.) ;  Ave  demur  to  his  merely  mystical  vicAV  of  resur-  - 
rcction  (p.  146);  and  Avhen  he  tells  us  that  ‘science  cannot 
‘  folloAv  theologians  into  the  transcendental  distinctions  they  j 
‘  make  between  Jesus  and  Socrates  ’  (j).  138),  we  can  only  say  i 
that  such  science  has  little  in  common  Avith  Christianity.  These 
theological  questions,  however,  are  not  for  us  to  deal  Avith; 
and  Ave  merely  notice  them  noAV  as  points  in  Avhich  Ave  think  " 
Mr.  Arnold’s  book  deserves  the  blame  it  has  met  Avith ;  points  i 
in  Avhich  he  has  either  gone  too  fur  as  an  analytical  critic,  - 
or  not  far  enougli  as  a  Christian  teacher.  I 

And  noAv  briefly,  in  conclusion,  let  us  say  that,  notAvithstand-  | 
ing  all  discouragements,  Ave  cherish  the  hojic  of  a  time  ap-  I 
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preaching  wlien  Churchmen  and  Orthodox  Dissenters  shall 
coalesce  on  the  basis  of  a  simpler  doctrinal  system  and  a  broader 
ecclesiastical  constitution ;  leaving  inevitable  differences  in 
these  matters  to  be  badges,  if  need  be,  not  of  sects  but  of 
schools.  We  are  thankfid  to  see  so  many  proofs  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  fusion  in  the  expanding  views  and  growing 
charity  of  both  parties ;  and  if  these  are  more  observable  on 
the  side  of  the  Church  than  on  that  of  the  separatists,  thus 
much  is  certainly  due  from  those  by  whom  the  wrongs  have 
been  chiefly  committed,  and  by  whom  the  exclusive  rights  are 
still  enjoyed.  AVe  will  not  venture  to  suggest  more  definitely 
the  measures  by  which  the  desired  consolidation  might  be 
effected ;  but  in  truth  it  is  not  so  much  practical  suggestions 
which  arc  needed  now,  as  an  increase  of  the  wish  on  both  sides 
to  reach  the  desirable  end.  ‘  Our  main  business  ’  (as  Mr. 
Arnold  well  remarks  elsewhere)  ‘  is  not  so  much  to  work  away 
‘  at  certain  crude  reforms,  of  which  we  have  already  sketched 
‘  the  scheme  in  our  own  mind,  as  to  create  a  frame  of  mind  out 
‘of  which  really  fruitful  reforms  may  with  time  grow’  (Cul¬ 
ture  and  Anarchy,  p.  253).  On  the  part  of  the  Church, 
however,  some  of  these  reforms  are  more  and  more  generally 
felt  to  be  necessary  ;  and  if  effected,  w'ould  assuredly  do  much 
in  opening  the  w'ay  to  reconciliation  and  union.  Limits  doubt¬ 
less  there  must  be,  after  all,  to  any  possible  combination  between 
conscientious  men  earnestly  persuaded  of  the  intrinsic  import¬ 
ance  of  their  respective  tenets.  But  even  at  the  point  where 
fusion  is  no  longer  possible,  federal  union  may  be  carried 
further  still.  And,  certain  as  it  seems  to  be  that  modern 
thought  will  take  more  and  more  the  direction  in  too  many 
cases  of  departure  from  Christian  faith,  it  behoves  all  who  have 
the  same  sacred  cause  at  heart  to  unite  in  defending  the  truths 
which  they  hold  most  precious,  and  in  maintaining  for  the 
country  that  national  jirofession  of  Christianity  which  they 
believe  to  be  in  all  things  essential  to  its  welfare. 
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Aut.  V. —  The  Poetical  Works  of  Percij  Bysshe  Shelley,  in. 
clndiny  various  Additional  Pieces  from  MS.  and  other  sources. 
The  Text  carefully  Revised,  with  Notes  and  a  Memoir.  By 
William  Michael  Rossetti.  2  vols.  London :  1870. 


^IIAT  a  new  and  carefully-revised  edition  of  Shelley’s  works 
w'as  needed  has  long  been  admitted,  and  even  insisted  on, 
by  the  students  and  critics  of  his  poetry.  In  all  existing  edi¬ 
tions  the  text,  it  is  well  known,  had  numerous  inaccuracies 
and  corruptions,  some  of  which  seriously  affect  both  the  metre 
and  the  sense.  The  late  Professor  Craik,  in  noticing  Mrs. 
Shelley’s  four-volume  edition  of  her  husband’s  poems,  gives 
from  the  first  volume  alone  a  long  list  of  errata  affecting  a 
number  of  lines  in  several  of  Shelley’s  most  exquisite  pieces. 
Some  of  these,  such  as  ‘  the  blue  ^Egean  girls  ’  instead  of 
‘  the  blue  vEgean  girds,’  are  obvious  misprints  corrected  in 
subsequent  issues.  But  the  majority  of  corrupt  passages— 
some,  it  is  time,  involving  nice  jioints  of  criticism — reappear  in 
the  one-volume  editions,  and  have  continued  to  disfigure  the 
text.  Supposing  the  number  of  errors  in  the  three  other 
volumes  of  Mrs.  Shelley’s  edition  to  be  no  greater  than  those 
jiointed  out  in  the  first,  there  would  still  be  in  Shelley’s  poems 
upwards  of  a  hundred  lines  and  passages  requiring  critical 
revision.  But  recent  discussions  on  the  subject  show  that  the 
actual  difficulties  of  the  text  are  both  more  numerous  and  more 
important  than  earlier  critics  had  supposed  them  to  be.  Mr.  Sivin- 
burnc,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  these  discussions,  hardly 
exaggerates  when  he  says,  ‘  It  is  seldom  that  the  work  of  a 
‘  scholiast  is  so  .soon  wanted  as  in  Shelley’s  case  it  has  been. 
‘  Ilis  text  is  still  a  matter  of  debate  and  comment,  as  though 
‘  he  were  a  classic  newly  unearthed.  Certain  passages  begin  to 
‘  be  famous  as  crucial  subjects  for  emendation,  and  the  master 
‘  singer  of  our  modern  poets  shares  with  his  own  masters  and 
‘  models  the  least  enviable  proof  of  fame — that  given  by  corrupt 
‘  readings  and  diverse  commentaries.’ 

It  was  his  intimate  knowledge  of  these  imperfections  that 
led  Mr.  Rossetti  to  undertake  the  task  of  editing  Shelley’s 
jjoetical  works,  and  in  executing  this  task  lie  has  directed  his 
attention  mainly  to  the  text.  The  new  edition  contains,  it  is 
true,  a  number  of  early  poems  and  fragments  not  previously 
included  in  the  collected  w'orks,  with  some  that  have  never  yet 
been  printed.  Many  of  these  are  of  indifferent  merit,  but  they 
are  all  of  some  interest  and  value,  as  helping  to  illustrate  the 
growth  and  development  of  Shelley’s  poetical  genius.  There 
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is  also  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  a  memoir  by  the  editor 
which  condenses  the  known  facts  of  Shelley’s  life  into  a  clear 
and  readable  narrative,  and  deals  with  the  disputed  points  of  his 
history  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  impartiality.  But  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  new  edition  is  the  careful  revision  of 
the  text,  on  which  a  good  deal  of  minute  critical  labour  bas 
evidently  been  expended.  The  editor  has  done  his  best  to 
recover  and  turn  to  account  the  materials  still  available  for  the 
correction  of  Shelley’s  text.  These,  it  must  be  confessed,  are 
not  very  abundant,  or  of  much  authority.  The  manuscripts 
of  the  more  important  poems  are  not  known  to  exist,  and  in 
these  cases  the  first  printed  editions — especially  those  published 
under  Shelley’s  own  eye — are  the  only  sources  available  for 
critical  comparison  and  revision.  These  have  supplied  a  few 
improved  readings,  and  removed  some  of  the  more  obvious  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  later  texts.  But  the  most  critical  use  of  first  edi¬ 
tions  leaves  the  great  mass  of  diflicidt  passages  untouched,  and 
for  the  correction  of  these  Mr.  Rossetti  has  had  to  fall  back  on 
conjectural  emendation.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to  expect  any^- 
thing  like  general  agreement  in  relation  to  this  most  difficult 
part  of  an  editor’s  work,  and  we  certainly  cannot  accept  many 
of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  suggested  corrections.  Still,  some  of  his 
readings  are  happy,  and  in  wielding  the  two-edged  weapon 
of  critical  conjecture,  he  displays  in  the  main  both  caution  and 
skill.  His  work  is,  indeed,  marked  throughout,  not  only  by 
intelligence,  but  by  unflagging  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
execution  of  his  chosen  task.  As  a  natural  result,  we  have  in 
the  volumes  before  us  a  completer  collection  and  more  accu¬ 
rate  text  of  Shelley’s  poetical  works  than  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  curious  psychological  problem  how  it  is  that  amongst 
modern  poets  Shelley  should  be  distinguished  by  his  compara¬ 
tive  neglect  of  minute  verbal  accuracy  ;  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  the  text  even  of  poems  which  he  himself  carefully  revised 
should  be  so  extremely  imperfect.  Mr.  Rossetti’s  solution  of 
this  problem,  while  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  us  hardly 
satisfactory  or  sufficient.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  an  explanation  at  all,  being  little  more  than 
a  detailed  and  elaborate  statement  of  the  fact : — 

‘If  we  inquire  lohj  Shelley  has  suffered  so  much  in  the  printed  form 
of  his  poems,  we  shall  find  that  the  responsibility  rests  upon  three 
defendants — Shelley  himself.  Casualty,  and  Mrs.  Shelley.  Shelley  was 
essentially  careless  as  a  writer.  Spite  of  his  classical  education  and 
tastes,  and  his  cultivated  perceptions  of  many  kinds,  he  was  at  all  times 
capable  of  committing,  and  incapable  of  avoiding,  slips  of  grammar  and 
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syntax — slips  which  may,  indeed,  be  called  small,  but  which  are  not 
the  less  gross — and  other  oversights,  such  as  rhymes  left  unsupplied, 
or  nullified  by  writing  tlie  wrong  word.’ 

The  two  last  sources  of  inaccuracy  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ros¬ 
setti  may,  however,  be  dismissed,  as  they  can  only  aflect  poems 
not  revised  on  their  first  appearance  by  Shelley  liimself.  And 
some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  sense,  construction,  and  ^ 
metre  occur  in  the  longer  poems,  such  as  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam,’  j 
corrected  in  proof  by  Shelley’s  own  hand.  The  problem  is, 
how  it  happens  that  in  these  poems  there  arc  grammatical  laxi-  = 
ties  and  metrical  oversights,  which  are  not  only'  stumbling-  ; 
blocks  to  readers  of  ordinary  cultivation,  but  the  despair  of  i 
acute  and  accomplished  verbal  critics.  Mr.  Rossetti,  as  we 
have  seen,  does  little  more  than  emphasise  the  fact  th.at  Shelley 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  such  slips,  and  ])erhaps  it  is  difficult 
to  get  much  beyond  this  in  the  way'  of  definite  explanation. 
Still,  it  seems  desirable  to  offer,  if  ])Ossible,  some  rational 
account  of  so  curious  a  feature  of  Shelley’s  Avriting.  An 
attempt  to  throw  some  light  upon  it  may  at  least  be  made. 

This  uncritical  negligence,  the  Avant  of  minute  accuracy  in  the 
details  of  his  verse,  seems  to  us  intimately  connected  Avith  the  . 
Avhole  character  of  Shelley’s  mind,  and  especially  Avith  the  lyrical 
sAveep  and  intensity  of  his  poetical  genius.  He  had  an  intellect  j 
of  the  rarest  delicacy  and  analytical  strength,  that  intuitively  i 
|)erceived  the  most  remote  analogies,  and  discriminated  Avifii  i 
spontaneous  precision  the  finest  shades  of  sensibility,  the 
subtilest  differences  of  perception  and  emotion.  He  possessed 
a  sAvift  soaring  and  pi’olific  imagination  that  clothed  every 
thought  and  feeling  Avith  imagery  in  the  moment  of  its  birth, 
and  instinctively  read  the  spiritual  meanings  of  material 
symbols.  His  fineness  of  sense  Avas  so  exquisite  that  eye  and 
ear  and  touch  became,  as  it  Averc,  organs  and  inlets  not  merely 
of  sensitive  apprehension,  but  of  intellectual  beauty  and  ideal 
truth.  Every  nerA’e  in  his  slight  but  vigorous  frame  seemed  [ 
to  vibrate  in  unison  Avith  the  deei)er  life  of  nature  in  the  Avorld  : 
around  him,  and,  like  the  Avandering  harp,  he  Avas  SAvept  to  i 
music  by  every  breath  of  material  beauty,  every  gust  of  poetical  . 
emotion.  Above  all,  he  had  a  strength  of  intellectual  passion  ! 
and  a  deptli  »»f  ideal  sympathy  that  in  moments  of  e.xcitement 
fused  all  the  powers  of  liis  mind  into  a  continuous  stream  of  i 
creative  energy,  and  gave  the  stamp  of  something  like  inspira-  | 
tion  to  all  the  higher  productions  of  his  muse.  His  very  method  I 
of  comi)osition  reflects  these  characteristics  of  his  mind.  He  ! 
seems  to  have  been  urged  by  a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse  to  If 
write,  and  displayed  a  vehement  and  passionate  absorption  in  the  f 
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work  that  recalls  the  old  traditions  of  poetical  frenzy  and  divine 
possession.  His  conceptions  crowded  so  thickly  upon  him, 
were  embodied  in  such  exquisite  verbal  forms,  and  so  enriched 
by  illustrations  flashed  from  remote  and  multiplied  centres  of 
association,  that  wliile  the  fever  lasted  his  whole  nature  Avas 

I  carried  impetuously  forward  on  a  full  tide  of  mingled  music 
and  imagery.  From  this  exuberance  of  poetical  power  some 
of  his  critics  have  reproached  him  Avith  accumulating  image 
^  upon  image  Avithout  pausing  to  select,  discriminate,  or  contrast 
■  them.  And  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are  passages  in  Avhieh 
I  metajdiors  and  similes  are  heaped  on  each  other  in  almost  daz¬ 
zling  profusion.  Rut  even  in  his  most  opulent  and  ornate 
descriptions  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  conscious  labour  or  de¬ 
liberate  effort.  In  his  liigher  Avork  the  brilliant  diction  and 
splendid  imagery  gloAV  Avith  kindled  emotion,  and  are  Avrought 
into  the  very  substance  of  the  ])oem  by  the  sustained  vehemence 
’  and  rapture  of  his  impassioned  verse.  ^lany  of  his  most  ex¬ 
quisite  pieces  Avere  in  this  Avay  produced  almost  at  a  sitting — 
at  a  single  heat,  as  it  Avere — and  some  of  his  longest  poems, 
such  as  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam  ’  and  ‘  The  Cenci,’  Averc  com¬ 
pleted  in  a  fcAv  months.  Once  engrossed  Avith  a  great  poetical 
■  conception,  all  his  poAvers  Avere  kindled  to  a  pitch  of  the  highest 
-  intensity,  and  amidst  the  croAvding  realities  of  imagination  the 
whole  Av'orld  of  sense  grcAv  j)ale  and  dim,  and  cvci’ything  around 
became  for  the  time  unsubstantial  as  a  dream. 

This  power  of  complete  and  passionate  absorption  in  an  ideal 
world  of  his  OAvn  liad  marked  .Shelley  from  his  earliest  years. 
The  stories  told  of  his  boyhood  and  youth  strikingly  illustrate 
this  feature  of  his  character.  His  relative  and  early  companion, 
Medwin,  tells  us,  for  example,  that  at  Sion  House,  Brentford, 
where  they  Avere  at  school  together,  Shelley  Avas  habitually 
given  to  Avaking  dreams,  from  Avhich  he  Avas  Avith  great  diffi¬ 
culty  aroused,  and  that  Avlicn  he  did  aAvake  ‘his  eyes  flashed, 

I  ‘  his  lips  quivered,  his  voice  Avas  tremulous  Avith  emotion,  a 
‘  sort  of  ecstasy  came  over  him,  and  he  talked  more  like  a  spirit 
‘  or  an  angel  than  a  human  being.’  And  the  curious  account 
.  given  by  Hogg,  of  the  Avay  in  Avhich  during  their  Avalks  to- 
i  gether  round  Oxford,  he  Avould  pause  at  any  Avayside  pond  or 

I  pool,  set  little  paper  vessels  afloat,  and,  taking  no  note  of  time, 
watch  Avith  exquisite  enjoyment  the  fortur.es  of  his  tiny  fleet, 
brings  into  strong  relief  the  same  habit  of  mind.  Shelley  him¬ 
self,  lioAvever,  gives  the  most  vivid  picture  of  this  abstracted 
mood  in  the  description  of  the  j)oet  by  one  of  the  spirits  in 
I  ‘  Prometheus  ’ : — 
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‘  He  will  watch  I'roiii  dawn  to  gloom 
The  lake-rellccted  srin  illume 
The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom, 

Nor  heed  nor  see  what  things  they  be ; 

But  Irom  these  create  he  can 
Forms  more  real  than  living  man, 

Nurslings  of  immortality!  ’ 

Slielley’s  ‘  nurslings  of  immortality  ’  were  produced  in  such 
seasons  of  wrapt  and  exulting  vision,  and  they  bear  in  every 
part  authentic  and  indelible  marks  of  their  origin.  The  verbal 
obscurities  and  metrical  defects  that  have  given  his  critics  so 
much  trouble  are  amongst  these  marks.  The  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  images  that  crowded  upon  him  he  Avas  in  the  habit 
of  committing  to  i)aper  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  so  that 
the  expression  was  clear  and  rhythmical  enough  to  be  for  the 
moment  a  kind  of  musical  transcript  of  Avhat  was  passing  in  his 
own  mind,  he  Avas  satisfied.  He  could  not  pause  to  elaborate 
the  niceties  of  diction  Avhile  ncAV  and  stimulating  thoughts, 
fresh  and  more  brilliant  images,  Avere  every  moment  pressing 
for  utterance.  If  any  difficidty  as  to  Avord  or  phrase  arose, 
instead  of  staying  to  remove  it,  he  left  a  blank  and  j)assed  on 
to  embody  the  fresh  visions  of  ethereal  beauty  that  filled  the 
inAvard  eye  before  they  again  faded  into  the  obscurity  out  of 
Avhich  they  had  so  sAviftly  arisen.  Or  he  Avould  sometimes  give 
within  brackets  tentative  or  alternative  expressions,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  examined  and  decided  on  more  at  leisure.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  revise  and  complete  the  unfinished  or  fragmentaiy 
piece,  his  mind  evidently  kindled  afresh  into  something  like  its 
first  ardour,  and  the  Avork  Avas  matured  under  conditions  of 
poetical  excitement  similar  to  those  that  accompanied  its  birth. 
And  once  fairly  finished  he  busied  himself  to  get  the  ncAv  crea¬ 
tion  of  his  brain  printed  as  soon  as  possible.  Ilis  eagerness  to 
publish  and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  are  highly  interesting 
and  characteristic.  ‘  If  you  ask  me,’  he  says,  Avriting  to  his 
friend  TrelaAvney,  ‘  Avhy  I  ])ublish  Avhat  fcAV  or  none  Avill  care 
‘  to  read,  it  is  that  the  spirits  I  have  raised  haunt  me  until 
‘  they  are  sent  to  the  devil  of  a  printer’.  All  authors  are 
‘  anxious  to  breech  their  bantlings.’  Tlie  real  reason  Avas,  of 
course,  that  his  mind  being  full  of  neAV  conceptions  he  Avanted 
to  be  free  for  fresh  creative  efforts.  In  this  Avay,  having  once 
published  a  poem,  he  considered  himself  to  have  done  Avith  it, 
and  rarely  attempted  afterwards  anything  in  the  shape  of 
critical  revision.  Nor  in  the  first  printing  did  he  make  any 
important  alterations  or  correct  the  ju’ess  Avith  any  great  care. 
Some  of  his  poems,  it  is  true,  scut  from  Italy  in  manuscript, 
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were  carried  through  the  press  by  friends  in  England,  but  this 
was  probably  rather  an  advantage  in  the  way  of  accuracy  than 
otherwise.  Hunt,  Peacock,  and  Gisborne  would  probably  be 
more  carefid  readers  of  proofs  than  Shelley.  At  least,  ‘  The 
‘Revolt  of  Islam,’  published  under  his  own  eye,  contains  perhaps 
more  verbal  and  metrical  difficulties  than  any  other  of  his 
l)oeins. 

Xot  that  Shelley  Avas  Careless  as  to  expression,  or  at  all 
wanting  in  critical  power.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  the  finest 
instinct  for  language,  which  he  had  early  cultivated  so  as  to 
acquire  a  Avonderful  mastery  over  the  more  vivid,  ideal,  and 
expressive  elements  of  poetical  diction.  But  for  this,  indeed, 
with  his  rapid  habit  of  composition,  eagerness  to  print,  and 
neglect  of  all  after  revision,  the  verbal  difficidties  of  his  poems 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  they  are.  Again,  his  prose 
writings  show  that  he  possessed  a  critical  faculty  of  the  rarest 
delicacy  and  penetration,  a  pOAver  of  philosophical  analysis  of 
the  keenest  edge  and  hiiest  temper.  But  the  |)ersistent  exer¬ 
cise  of  this  facidty  upon  his  oavu  poetry  Avould  have  required 
an  amount  of  deliberation  and  delay,  a  coolness  of  temperament, 
a  jK)wer  of  standing  aloof  from  his  oAvn  Avork  and  regarding  it 
in  a  purely  objective  j)oint  of  vieAv  Avholly  foreign  to  Shelley’s 
nature.  In  seasons  of  inspiration  he  concentrated  his  Avhole 
soul  on  the  Avork  in  hand,  Avrought  strenuously  to  invest  his 
|K)etlcal  conceptions  Avith  ‘  the  light  of  language,’  and  present 
them  to  the  Avorld  in  the  most  perfect  form,  and  having  done 
60  he  deliberately  left  them  to  their  fate.  To  have  occupied 
himself  afterwards  in  touching  and  retouching  the  finished 
work  Avould  have  been  in  his  vicAV  a  Avaste  of  time.  Such 
careful  and  minute  critical  revision  could  in  any  case  only  be 
undertaken  in  intervals  of  leisure  as  a  reaction  and  relief  from 
creative  ellbrt.  But  Shelley  Avas  ahvays  producing ;  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  one  poetical  Avork  being  almost  invariably  folloAvcd 
by  the  commencement  of  another.  In  the  preface  to  ‘  The 
‘Revolt  of  Islam,’  a  poem  half  as  long  as  the  ‘  ^Encid,’  he 
ufters  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  explanation  and  defence  of 
his  procedure  in  this  respect : — 

‘The  poem  hoav  presented  to  the  public  occu])ied  little  more  than 
SIX  months  in  the  composition.  TTiat  ])eriod  has  been  devoted  to  the 
task  with  unremitting  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  I  have  exercised  a 
watchful  and  earnest  criticism  on  my  Avork  as  it  grcAv  under  my  hands. 
1  would  Avillingly  have  sent  it  Ibrth  to  the  Avorkl  Avith  that  jHirlection 
wluch  long  labour  and  revision  is  said  to  bestow.  But  I  I'ound  that  if 
I  should  gain  sometliing  in  exactness  by  this  method,  I  might  lose  much 
d  the  newness  and  energy  of  imagery  and  language  as  it  floAVcd  fresh 
from  my  mind.’ 
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Shelley’s  longer  poems  rarely  therefore  display  that  perfect 
evenness  of  verbal  and  metincal  finish  which  we  find  in  later 
writers,  and  most  of  all  in  Tennyson.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  Tennyson  has  spent  upwards  of  forty  years  in 
elaborating  with  consummate  art  a  body  of  poetry  hardly 
greater  in  amount  than  Shelley  produced  in  seven.  Xeverthe* 
less,  in  his  best  work  Shelley  is  superior  to  Tennyson,  not  only 
in  substance,  but  in  form.  His  finest  passages  have  a  Avitchery 
of  aerial  music,  an  exquisiteiicss  of  ideal  beauty,  and  a  white 
intensity  of  sj)iritual  passion  Avhich  Tennyson  never  reaches, 
lint  the  very  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  out  of  Avhich  these 
perleetions  spring  carry  yvith  them  the  conditions  of  relative 
imperfection  in  the  minor  details  of  his  work.  The  lyrical 
depth  and  impetuosity  of  feeling  which  carries  Shelley  on,  and 
gives  such  freedom  and  grace  to  the  poetical  movement  of  hh  * 
kindled  thought,  is  unfavourable  to  ])erfect  smoothness  and 
accuracy  in  the  mechanical  details  of  his  verse.  lie  was  often, 
in  fact,  too  conqdetclj'  absorbed  in  the  glorious  substance  of  his 
poetry  to  give  any  minute  attention  to  subordinate  jioints  of 
ibi-m.  Thus,  although  from  native  fineness  of  ear  his  lines  are 
never  unrhythmical,  the  rhyme  is  often  defective,  and  some¬ 
times  the  metre  as  well.  And  while  his  thought,  even  in  ife 
most  siditle  refinements,  is  always  lucid,  the  expression,  from 
haste  or  extreme  condensation,  is  sometimes  far  from  being 
clear. 

Hut  there  are  other  features  of  Shelley's  poetry  besides  ib  j 
occasional  metrical  defects  and  verbal  obscurities  that  are  evi¬ 
dently  due  to  the  same  cause — spring  naturally  from  his  lyrical 
mood  of  mind  and  rapid  manner  of  writing.  Amongst  these 
may  be  ranked  his  habit  of  repeating  sometimes  over  and  over  ^ 
again  the  same  epithets,  phrases,  and  images,  and  he  often  does  j 
this  even  with  the  rarer  and  more  noticeable  words  and  phrases,  f 
This  constant  repetition  of  favourite  epithets  and  illustrations, 
not  only  in  different  poems,  but  often  in  the  same  poem,  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  more  recent  i 
])octs  in  this  I'cspcct.  If  Tennyson,  for  example,  uses  a  striking  E 
or  unusual  epithet,  he  is  sure  to  do  so  very  sparingly,  and  we  j 
might  predict  with  something  like  certainty  that  it  would  not! 
occur  again,  at  least  in  the  same  poem.  But  Shelley  hafl 
hardly  a  trace  of  this  artistic  fastidiousness  and  reserve.  Earlj| 
in  the  first  canto  of  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam,’  for  example,  Shelley  f 
uses  the  epithet  marmoreal  in  a  ])assage  that,  hurriedly  read,| 
might  suggest  its  reference  to  the  sea,  but  whei’e  the  context 
shows  that  it  is  metaphorically  employed  in  a  more  familiar  and- 
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intelligible  Avay  to  the  unveiled  bosom  of  the  fair  shape  sitting 
on  the  sand :  — 

‘  Tlion  on  the  sands  the  Woman  sate  again, 

And  wept  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  all  between 

lien  owed  the  unintelligible  strain 

Of  her  melodious  voice  and  elocpient  mien  ; 

And  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
And  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
( )’er  its  mariuoreal  depth  : — one  moment  seen, 

Tor  ere  the  next,  the  Serpent  did  obey 

Her  voice,  and,  coiled  in  rest,  in  her  embrace  it  lay.’ 

A  few  stanzas  further  on,  in  the  same  canto,  the  epithet  occurs 
again,  and  is  applied,  as  Homer  and  Virgil  apply  it,  to  the  sea. 
Speaking  of  the  spirit-temple  which  lifts  its  vast  dome  beyond 
‘nature’s  remotest  reign,’  he  says: — 

‘  ’Twas  likest  Heaven,  ere  yet  day’s  purple  .stream 
Ebbs  o’er  the  western  i’orest,  while  the  gleam 
( )f  the  unrisen  moon  among  the  clouds 
Is  gathering — when  with  many  a  golden  beam 
'I'he  thronging  constellations  rush  in  crowds, 

I’aving  with  lire  the  sky  and  the  marinoreid  Jloods.’ 

The  epithet  is  noteworthy  in  several  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  although  mannorean  occurs  in  older  glossaries,  marmoreal 
seems  to  be  a  coinage  of  Shelley’s  own.  At  least  it  is  unknown 
to  our  standard  English  lexicographers,  and  we  remember  no 
instance  of  its  use  by  previous  writers.  In  the  second  jilace, 
though  a  classical  epithet,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  used  by 
Shelley  in  the  classical  meaning  of  bright,  shining,  smooth,  and 
brilliant.  It  is  rather  employed  to  describe  an  element  or 
substance  of  lucid  purity  and  depth  w'ith  a  faintly  variegated 
surface,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  term  marble  itself  is  ap¬ 
plied  by  Milton  and  Shakspieare  to  the  sky\  Shelley  himself, 
indeed,  interprets  his  own  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  watery 
expanses,  Avhen,  in  a  later  poem,  he  speaks  of  ‘  the  liquid 
‘  marble  of  the  windlc.ss  lake,’  The  beautiful  phrase,  ‘  liquid 
‘  marble,’  is  Ben  Jonson’s,  only  it  is  applied  by  him  to  poesy  in 
unc  of  the  finest  passages  of  his  more  serious  verse  : — 

‘  She  can  so  mould  Home  and  her  monuments 
Within  the  liquid  marble  of  her  lines. 

That  they  shall  .stand  fresh  and  miraculous, 

Even  when  they  mix  with  innovating  dust.’ 

But  the  ])oint  to  be  noticed  is,  that,  although  thus  fare  and 
striking,  the  word  is  used  by  Shelley  twice  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  stanzas.  In  the  same  canto,  another  epithet,  employed 
in  an  unusual,  if  not  an  ambiguous,  sense,  occurs  more  than 
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uncc.  This  epithet  is  breathless,  applied  to  the  sky  and  to  the 
sea  in  a  Avay  that  makes  it  doubtful  Avhether  it  is  used  in  its  1 
literal  sense,  to  denote  the  perfect  calm,  the  unrutfled  state  of  i 
the  elements  when  not  a  breeze  or  a  ripple  is  stirring;  or 
w’hether  it  is  applied  figuratively  to  express  the  expectant  hush, 
the  eager  rapturous  silence,  when  the  very  breath  is  held  for  f 
admiration  and  delight,  and  all  the  powers  of  mind  and  body  [ 
are  stilled  by  an  overmastering  emotion  into  a  state  of  ecstatic  | 
trance.  The  epithet  may  have  been  derived  from  the  fine  - 
description  of  the  hushed  moonlit  night  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  | 
book  of  the  ‘  Iliad;’  for  although  the  Homeric  epithet,  applied  " 
also  by  Euripides  to  the  sea,  is  breezeless  rather  than  breathless,  ^ 
it  might  be  fairly  enough  translated  by  the  latter  word.  Or  | 
it  may  have  been  originally  suggested  by  a  passage  in  Words¬ 
worth,  of  whose  early  writings  Shelley  was  an  appreciative 
reader.  The  poet  is  describing  the  address  of  an  Indiau  chief 
to  the  assembled  tribes 

‘  Ill  open  circle  seated  round,  and  liuslied 
As  the  iinbrcatliinij  air,  when  not  a  leal'  E 

.'ilirs  in  the  mighty  woods.’  I 

Here  the  precise  meaning  of  the  epithet  is  perfectly  clear.  - 
Shelley,  however,  uses  the  analogous  but  more  intense  and  - 
eager  term  breathless,  both  more  frequently  and  with  greater 
latitude  of  meaning  than  Wordsworth’s  calm  and  critical  nature  ■ 
would  allow  him  to  do.  The  following  instances  illustrate  his 
use  of  this  epithet,  and  they  all  occur  within  a  comparatively 
few  stanzas  of  each  other  :  — 

‘  For  I  was  cjilni  while  tcinpc.st  shook  the  sky: 
but  when  the  breathless  heavens  in  beauty  smiled,  I 

f  wept,  sweet  tears,  yet  too  tumultuously  I 

For  peace,  and  clasped  my  hands  aloft  in  ecstasy.’  I 

‘  The  si)irit  whom  1  loved  in  solitude  i 

SusUiiiitd  his  child:  tlie  tem|)est-shakeii  wood,  [ 

’I’ho  Maves,  the  tbunUiins,  and  the  hush  of  night —  T 

'I’lieso  were  his  voice,  and  well  I  understood  I 

Ilis  smilo  divine,  when  the  calm  sea  was  bright  [ 

With  silent  stars,  and  Heaven  was  breathless  with  delight.’ 

‘  And  now,  to  me  t 

The  moonlight  making  pale  the  blooming  weed.s,  j 

The  bright  .stars  shining  in  the  breathless  sea, 

Interpreted  those  scrolls  of  mortid  misery.’ 

There  is  jrerhaps  no  real  ambiguity  in  any  of  these  instances,  \ 
the  use  ot  the  term  in  the  .second  case  being  figurative,  and,  in  t 
the  other  two,  mainly  literal,  expres-sive  of  perfect  outward  r 
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calnij  undisturbed  by  breath  or  breeze.  J>ut  even  in  these 
cases,  Avhere  the  term  seems  literally  applied,  there  is  probably 
the  double  reference  so  common  in  Shelley’s  poetry ;  the  su^- 
oested  subtle  interfusion  of  human  and  natural  influences,  the 
blendin"  in  their  higher  moods  of  individual  and  general  life, 
the  instinctive  sympathy,  if  not  the  momentary  identification, 
of  the  soul  of  man  with  the  soul  of  the  universe.  This  kind  of 
vital  action  and  I’eaction  comes  out  more  fully  in  the  following 
instances  of  the  same  image  taken  from  some  of  the  minor 
poems.  The  first  refers  to  a  poet  walking  at  sunset  with  the 
lady  of  his  love  : — 

‘  None  may  know 

The  sweetness  of  the  joy  which  made  /n's  breath 
Fail,  like  the  trances  of  the  summer  air.' 

In  ‘  Rosalind  and  Helen,’  there  is  another  description  of  a 
similar  scene : — 

‘  And  when  the  evening  star  came  forth 
Above  the  curve  of  the  new  bent  moon, 

And  light  and  sound  ebbed  from  the  earth, 

Like  the  tide  of  the  full  and  weary  sc'a 
To  the  depths  of  its  own’tran([uillit3', 

Our  natures  to  its  own  repose 

Did  the  eartli’s  breathless  sleep  attune.’ 

And  in  the  ‘  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  Hills,’  wc 
have,  referring  to  the  murmur  of  leaves  kissed  by  odorous 
winds : — 

‘  While  each  breathless  interval 
In  their  whisperings  musical 
The  inspired  soul  supplies 
With  its  own  deep  melodies,’ 

Other  favourite  epithets,  constantly  used  by  Shelley  to 
describe  the  same  hushed  moment  of  nature,  the  same  rapt  mood 
of  mind,  are  v'indless  and  wordless.  These  ecstatic  intervals, 
brief  trances  of  breathless  delight,  are  associated  in  Shelley’s 
thought  and  in  his  poetry  with  another  physical  sign  of  swift 
desire  and  eager  expectation,  that  of  parted  lips.  The  quench¬ 
less  ardour  of  his  own  mind  made  him  indeed  acutely  sensitive 
to  all,  even  the  slightest,  natural  indications  of  kindled  thought 
and  intense  feeling,  and  he  has  an  unrivalled  power  of  depicting 
these.  With  regard  to  the  feature  under  review,  that  of  parted 
lips,  there  is  a  passage  in  his  letters  from  Rome  describing  the 
figures  of  Victory  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  which  shows  the  delicacy 
of  his  observfition  and  supplies  a  key  to  many  brief  descriptions 
of  the  same  kind  in  his  poetry.  ‘  The  figures  of  Victory  with 
‘  unfolded  wings,  .and  each  spurning  back  a  globe  with  out- 
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‘  stretched  feet,  are,  perhaps,  more  beautiful  than  those  on  either 
‘  of  tlie  others.  Their  lips  are  parted ;  a  delicate  mode  of  indi- 
‘  catin"  the  fervour  of  their  desire  to  arrive  at  the  destined 

*  resting-place,  and  to  exj)ress  the  eager  respiration  of  their 
‘  speed.  Indeed,  so  essential  to  beauty  Avere  the  forms  expres- 

*  sive  of  the  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  tlie  .affections  con-  I 
‘  sidered  by  Greek  artists,  that  no  ideal  figure  of  antiquity,  not 

‘  destined  to  some  representation  directly  exclusive  of  such  a 
‘  char.acter,  is  to  be  found  with  closed  lips.’  This  fe.ature  of 
passion-parted  .lips  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  veiled 
maiden,  Avho  reveals  herself  to  the  sleeping  poet  in  ‘  Al.astor 
of  the  woman  on  the  sands  Avatching  the  struggle  between  the 
serpent  and  the  eagle ;  as  Avell  as  in  the  account  of  the  more 
passionate  intercourse  betAveen  Laon  and  Cytbna  in  the  ‘  Revolt 
‘  of  Islam.’  It  is  repeated  also  in  the  ‘  Prometheus,’  and  in  a 
number  of  other  poems.  In  many  of  the  longer  poems,  indeed, 
the  description  occurs,  not  once  alone,  but  several  times,  and  is 
often  associated  Avith  the  other  sign  of  supreme  emotion,  that 
of  rapt  silence  or  speechless  ecstasy.  A  couple  of  examples 
Avill  suffice  to  illustrate  this : — 

‘  Her  (lark  and  dcepoiiing  eyes, 

Which,  as  tAvin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O’er  a  dim  aa’cII,  move,  though  the  star  reposes, 

.Swam  in  our  mute  and  licpiid  ecstasies 
Her  marble  broAV,  and  eager  lips,  like  roses, 

With  their  OAvn  fragrance  pale,  Avhich  sj)ring  but  half  uncloses.’ 

‘  I  stood  be.side  her,  but  she  saAv  me  not — 

She  looked  upon  the  sea,  and  skies,  and  earth  ; 

Itapture,  and  love,  and  admiration  Avrought 
A  passion  deeper  far  than  te.ars,  or  mirth. 

Or  speech  or  gesture,  or  Avhate’er  has  birth  | 

From  common  joy ;  AA’hich,  Avith  the  speechless  feeling  f 

That  led  her  there  united,  and  shot  forth 
From  her  far  eyes,  a  light  of  deep  revealing ; 

All  but  her  de.arest  self  from  my  regard  conce.aling. 

Her  lips  Avere  parted,  and  the  measured  breath 
Was  noAv  heartl  there.’ 


These  passages  from  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam  ’  exemplify  the 
repetition  of  favourite  images  as  Avell  as  of  unusual  epithets. 
Shelley’s  poetry  abounds  in  beautiful  images  and  descriptions, 
derived  from  the  reflection  of  objects  in  the  depths  of  a  quiet 
stream,  or  on  the  broader  exp.ansc  of  the  tranquil  sea.  This, 
no  doubt,  resulted  from  bis  early  habit  of  poring  for  hours  over 
the  margin  of  a  shaded  pool  or  silent  lake,  absorbed  in  the 
contemplation  of  aiirial  mountains,  AA  Oods,  and  skies,  in  the 
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inverted  world  of  heauty  below.  The  passa'jes  we  have  quoted 
contain  no  fewer  than  three  exam])les  of  stars  reflected  in  tlie 
pea,  while,  in  an  earlier  stanza  of  the  same  canto,  we  liave  a 
fourth : — 


‘  And  that  strange  boat,  like  the  moon’s  shade  did  sw.a)' 
Amid  reflected  stars  that  in  the  Witters  hiy.’ 


Further  on  in  the  poem  again  we  have, 

‘  Around,  a  forest  grew 

Of  jxtpliirs  and  dark  oaks,  wlioso  shade  did  cover 
The  waning  sbii's  ])rankt  in  the  w.aters  Idue, 

And  trembled  in  the  wind  which  from  the  morning  flew.’ 


These  examples  are  taken  from  a  canto  or  two  of  a  single  poem. 
But  all  the  longer  poems,  and  many  of  the  shorter  ones,  are 
brightened  at  Intervals  with  wave-reflected  stars,  and  gems  and 
flowers.  In  Shelley’s  later  and  more  finished  productions  these 
elements  of  beauty  are,  however,  used  both  more  sparingly  and 
with  finer  artistic  feeling.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  compai’atively  frequent  and  careless  use  of  wave- 
reflected  images,  and  especially  of  wave-reflected  stars,  in  ‘  The 
‘  Revolt  of  Islam,’  with  the  exquisite  employment  of  the  same 
image  in  the  more  matured  ‘  Prometheus  ’ : — 

‘  The  ])oiiit  of  one  bright  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  iu  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :  through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Uefleets  it ;  now  it  wanes ;  it  gleams  agJiiu 
As  the  waves  liide,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  Avoveu  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air ; 

’Tis  lost !  and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloud-like  snow 
The  roseate  sun-light  (quivers.’ 

Nothing  could  he  more  perfect  than  this.  Another  image 
Shelley  is  fond  of,  that  of  lair  or  den,  seems  less  intelligible,  or 
at  least  less  attractive  on  the  score  of  intrinsic  beauty  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness.  But  it  occurs  throughout  his  poems  with 
considerable  frequency  both  in  its  literal  and  figurative  signifi¬ 
cation,  and  may  be  taken  as  one  amongst  many  illustrations  of 
what  is  an  undoubted  feature  of  his  mind — the  fascination  which 
images  of  gloom  and  terror  exercised  over  his  imagination. 

We  may  add,  as  examples  of  striking  and  unusual  terms 
repeated  in  the  poems,  moonstone,  dmlal,  nurslings',  the  two 
latter  occurring  over  and  over  again  in  many  of  his  important 
works,  while  amongst  the  epithets  he  is  fond  of  repeating  are, 
lampless,  drendlcss,  and  printless.  Of  phrases  repeated,  ‘  mists 
‘  of  sense  and  thought,’  and  ‘  a  mist  of  sense  and  thought,’  ai-e 
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use  of  a  ppcc’ial  kind  of  imagery  lias  a  direct  relation  to 
characteristic  elements  of  Shelley’s  own  thought.  It  reflects 
the  subtle  but  profound  and  unceasing  interpenetration  of  all 
physical  and  psychical  influences  which  we  have  already 
noticed  as  a  feature  of  his  poetry,  and  which  constitutes,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  vital  articles  of  Shelley’s  philosophical  creed. 
In  his  view,  the  universe  at  large  is  instinct  with  thought  and 
emotion,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  human  soul  is  filled  in 
turn  with  light  and  colours,  fragrance  and  music,  sea  and  sky, 
and  experiences  alternately  the  changes  of  vernal  beauty  and 
wintry  desolation.  I'lie  activities  of  each — supported  by  the 
vital  spirit  of  nature,  the  ever-living  soul  of  love — jiass  into 
the  other,  and  weave  the  mystic  web  which  mortals  in  their 
pathetic  ignorance  call  hope  and  feai’,  life  and  death,  time  and 
eternity.  This  view,  reflected  from  innumerable  side-lights  of 
imagery  and  allusion,  underlies  the  more  serious  and  thoughtful 
passages  of  Shelley’s  jioetry,  and  occasionally  finds  expression 
in  more  direct  terms,  as  in  the  last  stanza  but  one  of  the 
‘  Adonais,’  and  in  a  striking  jiassage  towards  the  close  of  the 
‘  Lines  written  among  the  Euganean  1 1  ills.’  But  while  the  kind 
of  imagery  thus  reflects  what  is  deepest  in  Shelley’s  poetry,  it 
is  still  a  defect  of  art,  or  at  least  of  critical  watchfulness  on 
his  part,  to  repeat  again  and  again  the  same  image  in  almost 
the  same  words.  AVithout  pausing  to  illustrate  this  in  extended 
detail,  we  may  give  a  single  example  from  the  first  volume  of 
poems  Shelley  ever  published,  the  thin  duodecimo  containing 
the  ‘  Alastor  ’  and  a  few  smaller  pieces.  In  the  com|)aratively 
few  pages  of  this  slight  volume  the  same  image  is  repeated 
three  times — and  twice  at  least  in  almost  the  same  terms.  In 
‘  Alastor,’  the  first  poem  in  the  book,  the  following  description 
of  twilight  occurs: — 

‘  Twilight,  a.scencling  slowly  from  the  east, 

Entwin’d  in  duskier  wreaths  lier  braided  locks 
O’er  the  fair  front  and  radiant  eyes  of  day ; 

Night  followed  clad  with  stars.’ 

Further  on,  in  the  beautiful  lines  entitled  ‘  A  Summer-Even- 
‘  ing  Churchyard,  Lechlade,  Gloucestei’shirc,’  this  is  repeated 
as  follows : — 

‘  The  wind  has  swept  from  the  wide  atmosphere 
Eacli  va])our  that  obscured  the  sunset’s  ray ; 

And  jiallid  evening  twines  its  beaming  hair 
In  duskier  braids  around  the  languid  eyes  of  da}’.’ 

.And  in  the  last  poem,  ‘  The  Demon  of  theAYorld,’  in  an  appeal 
to  one  who  had  watched  the  sunset  from  the  shore  we  have : — 
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'  of  the  great  poets  of  his  own  time.’  Rut  ‘  Queen  Mab,’  as  avo 
shall  ])rescntly  show,  contains  jiassages  and  forms  of  exjires- 
?ion  jilagiarlscd  from  Pope  and  (iray  and  Collins,  a.s  ivell  as  from 
Milton  and  Shakspeare.  And  taking  the  evidence  of  language 
alone,  it  is  clear,  even  from  his  earlier  poems,  that  he  ivas 
familiar  with  the  great  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  era — with 
Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  Jonsou  and  Fletcher,  and  Avith  the 
one  great  poet  Avho  filled — and  as  Shelley  himself  says,  illu- 
lulncd — the  interval  between  them  and  the  later  period  of 
Dryden  and  Pope.  Ills  early  study  of  Spenser  is  reflected 
not  only  in  the  choice  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  for  his  first 
considerable  poem,  and  the  high  terms  in  Avhich  he  speaks  of 
it,  but  in  the  use  of  Avords  and  grammatical  forms  that  are 
peculiar  to  Spenser.  Mtnjv  for  magician,  and  nrchinwfje  for 
arch.magieian,  are  Avell-knoAvn  Spenserian  terms,  and  Shelley 
describes  the  ilAvclling  of  the  Avitch  of  Atlas  as — 

‘  Stored  Avith  .scrolls  of  strange  device. 

The  works  of  .some  Saturnian  Archiiuafie' 

Again,  amongst  Avriters  Avithin  the  range  of  Shelley’s  I’eading, 
(flodr  as  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  glide  is,  Ave  believe,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  Sjienser,  and  tised  Avith  some  ambiguity  even  by  him. 
We  had  imagined  that  amongst  modern  Avriters  this  form  Avas 
peculiar  to  a  single  American  humourist,  and  concluded  that 
it  must  be  the  coinage  of  his  curious  bi\ain.  In  describing  a 
ball,  Artemus  AVard  says  he  asked  his  partner  ‘  if  they  should 
‘  glide  in  the  mazy  dance,’  adding,  ‘  she  sed  Ave  should,  and  avo 
‘  (flodrf  Rut  the  same  foimi  occurs  three  or  four  times  in  ‘The 
‘  Revolt  of  Islam,’  and  Shelley  uses  it  in  perfect  good  faith  as 
a  legitimate  form  of  expression.  While  found  in  Chaucer  and 
GoAver,  (/lode  is,  hoAvever,  an  archaism  even  in  the  ‘  Faery 
‘  Queene,’  from  Avhich  it  must  have  been  borroAved  by  Shelley. 
.Another  thoroughly  Spenserian  Avord  is  undU/ht,  in  the  sense 
of  undressed,  or  as  applied  to  the  hair,  as  Shelley  applies  it,  in 
loose  locks,  dishevelled.  The  very  phrase  in  Avhich  Shelley 
paints  the  rapt  ecstasy  of  Cythna  Avith  countenance  uplifted 
and  ‘  her  locks  undight,’  occurs  in  Spenser’s  description  of 
Venus ; — 
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‘  Her  golden  lockes,  that  late  in  tresses  bright 
Enibreaded  Avere  for  hindring  of  her  haste, 

Noav  loose  about  her  shoulders  hung  undight 

And  Avere  Avith  SAveet  Ambrosia  all  besprinckled  light.’ 

There  are  other  Elizabethan  Avords  and  phrases  used  by 
Shelley,  such  as  foison,  plenty,  grain,  colour,  swink,  labour, 
tyen,  treen,  for  eyes  and  trees,  Avhicb,  though  not  peculiar  to 
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.Spenser,  were  probably  derived  from  liim.  The  proof  iVoni 
Shelley’s  language  of  his  acquaintance  with  Shakspcare  is  still 
stronger  and  more  decisive.  Shelley  has  a  number  of  un¬ 
usual  Avords,  which  if  not  exclusively  Shakspearian,  are  used  in 
senses  ]»eculiar  to  Shakspeare.  In  the  ‘  Prometheus,’  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  dialogue  between  the  two  fauns,  the  second  gives, 
as  a  reason  for  hurrying  away, — 

‘  But  slioulu  we  stay  to  speak,  noontide  would  come, 

And  tinvart  Silenus  find  las  goats  undrawn, 

And  grudge  to  sing  those  wise  and  lovely  songs 
Of  fate,  and  chance,  and  Ood,  and  Chaos  old, 

And  love,  and  the  chained  Titans’  Avofnl  doom.’ 

Now,  although  the  adjective  thwart  occurs  iu  Spenser  and 
Milton  in  the  literal  sense  of  transverse,  we  believe  its  figura¬ 
tive  use  to  express  what  is  morally  perverse,  a  cross-grained 
crooked  temper,  is,  amongst  the  Elizabethan  Avriters,  peculiar 
to  .Shakspeare.  It  is  indeed  used  in  the  same  sense  by  GaAan 
Douglas  and  older  Scotch  Avriters,  a  sense  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  Scotch  AA'ord  thrown  ;  but  Shelley  undoubtedly  denAcd 
the  word  from  Shakspeare.  Again,  in  the  ‘  Eplpsychidion,’ 
Avc  have  the  folloAving  passage : — 

‘  The  destined  stnr  has  risen 
Which  shall  descend  upon  .a  vacant  prison. 

The  Avails  are  high,  the  gates  are  strong,  thick  set 
The  sentinels — but  true  love  ncA'cr  yet 
W  as  thus  constnvined :  it  overleaps  all  force ; 

Like  lightning,  Avith  invisible  violence 
Piercing  its  continents.' 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  noticing  the  unusual  meaning  of  the  Avord 
continent  as  that  Avhich  holds  or  contains,  suggests  that  tho 
Avord  in  this  sense  is  peculiar  to  Shakspeare,  and  although 
this  is  not  the  case,  Shakspeare  often  so  uses  it,  and  it  must 
h.ave  been  from  him  that  Shelley  derived  it.  Again  in  the 
‘  Sensitive  Plant,’  .after  a  description  of  the  jwlsonous  blight 
and  killing  vapours  that  had  blasted  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
Ave  have : — 
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‘  The  .Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forhhl 
AWpt,  and  the  te.ars  Avithin  each  lid 
( )f  its  folded  le.aves,  Avhich  together  greAv 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  frozen  glue.’ 


The  jihrasc,  ‘  like  one  forbid,’  hero  me.ans,  like  one  prayed 
against,  accursed,  like  one  under  a  malediction,  the  Avnrd 
‘  forbid’  in  this  sense  being  derived  from  Shakspeare’s  use  of  it 
in  ‘Macbeth.’  Other  Avcirds  used  by  Shelley  Avith  Shakspearian 
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meanings  arc  speculation  in  the  literal  sense  of  sight,  tjulf  in 
the  sense  of  gaiiing  mouth  and  jaws  ;  ravin,  booty  or  prey ;  and 
rouse,  a  foaming  bumpei^  noisy  health-drinking,  or  convivial 
bout.  The  two  latter,  it  is  true,  are  not  restricted  to  Shakspearc, 
but  he  is  the  author  from  whom  iShelley  most  probably  obtained 
them.  The  Miltonic  words  and  comiMjund  epithets  in  Shelley 
are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  Shakspearian  and  more  easily 
recognised.  We  may  give  as  examples,  tjuips  and  cranks,  im- 
paradisc,  hnr-thouyhtcd,  unessential,  frequent  in  the  sense  of 
crowded,  and  distinct  in  the  sense  of  adorned,  decorated.  One 
of  the  most  curious  of  these  borrowed  epithets  is  inessential, 
Shelley  in  adopting  Milton’s  unessential  night  having  changed 
it  iuto  inessential  naught.  The  term  unessential  has  not,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  been  adequately  explained  by  any  of  Milton’s  com- 
raeiitators.  Essence  xvas  a  technical  term  in  the  schools  and  in 
philosophical  language  for  vital  form,  that  which  out  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  matter  differentiates  various  kinds  of  existence,  making 
each  thing  to  be  what  it  is.  Unessential  is  thus  formless,  void 
of  distinctive  being,  chaotic.  Curiously  enough,  in  his  fii*st 
use  of  the  cjiithet  in  ‘  Queen  Mab,’  !Shelley  applies  it  to  the 
substance  rather  than  to  the  form,  but  in  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam  ’ 
the  phrase  inessential  naught  is  more  correctly  used  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  primitive  chaos  out  of  which  definite  existences  or 
forms  of  being  arose.  While  Shelley’s  poetical  vocabulary 
thus  betrays  his  acquaintance  with  the  great  poets  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  the  succeeding  age,  his  poetical  style,  especially  iu 
his  early  works,  shows  a  familiarity  with  Pojie  and  the  poets  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Apart  from  the  plagiarised  passages 
from  Pope  and  Gray,  the  didactic  and  rhetorical  jiarts  of 
‘  Queen  Mab  ’  exhibit  the  influence  of  Akenside,  Collins,  and 
Thomson,  esjiccially  the  two  latter.  Even  in  ‘Alastor,’  where 
Shelley  is  so  thoroughly  ou  his  own  ground,  and  where  the 
higher  ([ualities  of  his  genius  come  out  in  such  characteristic 
forms,  there  are  very  distinct  traces  of  the  same  school.  Gne 
maik  of  this  influence  is  the  personification  of  abstractions  in 
the  poem  in  such  lines  as  *  Ruin  calls  his  brother  Death  ’ — 

‘  And  Silence,  too  enamoured  of  tliat  voice, 

Locks  its  sweet  music  iu  lier  rugged  cell.’ 

But  though  Shelley  was  in  this  way  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  greater  English  poets,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  he 
went  through  them  in  a  vital  and  impa.ssioncd  rather  than  in  a 
reflective  or  critical  manner.  He  had  devoured  rather  than 
i  studied  them.  In  a  word,  he  had  read  their  poetry  as  ho 
comjwsed  his  own,  under  conditions  of  imaginative  excitement 
that  enabled  him  rapidly  to  realise  the  substance,  to  assimilate 
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the  leading  emotional  and  ideal  conceptions,  Avithout  paying 
any  separate  or  minute  attention  to  details  of  form  and  phrase¬ 
ology.  His  own  account  of  his  pcjetical  studies  brings  this 
clearly  out.  ‘  The  poetry  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,’  he 
says,  ‘  and  our  own  country,  has  been  to  me  like  external 
‘  nature,  a  passion  and  an  enjoyment.  I  have  considered 
‘  j)oetry  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  have  read  the 
‘  poets,  and  the  hlstoi’lans,  and  the  metaphysicians  Avhosc 
‘  writings  have  been  accessible  to  me,  and  have  looked  upon  the 
‘  beautiful  and  majestic  scenery' of  the  earth  ais  common  sources 
‘  of  those  elements  Avhich  it  is  the  province  of  the  j)oet  to  em- 
‘  body  and  combine.’  Here  Ave  see  that  the  reading  of  ])oetrv 
Avas  with  him  a  passion  and  an  enjoyment  rather  than  in  any 
distinctive  sense  a  critical  study  or  an  artistic  discipline. 
This  largely  helps  to  account  for  his  habitual  plagiarisms 
Avhich  at  lirst  sight  appear  almost  inexi)licablc.  AVhile  as  the 
result  of  his  passionate  communion  Avith  great  ]»oets,  their 
thoughts  and  images  Avould  become  part  of  his  intellectual  life, 
he  still  had  not  studied  them  Avith  sutKcicnt  care  to  fix  their 
verbal  forms  consciously  in  his  memory.  Rut  it  is  certain  that 
in  a  mind  like  Shelley’s  many  of  their  most  striking  phrases, 
images,  and  allusions  Avould  be  retained,  and  Avhen  suggested 
ill  moments  of  inspiration  amidst  a  crowd  of  kindling  fancies, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  he  might  adojit  them  at  once  Avith- 
out  the  least  susjiicion  of  their  true  origin.  That  he  Avas  not  f 
conscious  of  any  definite  or  detailed  obligations  to  other  poets 
is  abundantly  clear  from  his  oAvn  testimony,  as  avcU  as  from 
the  internal  evidence  afforded  by'  the  poems  ihemsclvcs.  In  the 
preface  to  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam  ’  he  says  : — ‘  I  do  not  presume 
•  to  enter  into  com|)ctitiou  Avith  our  greatest  contemporary  poets 
‘  Vet  1  am  uiiAvilliiig  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  avIio  have 
‘  preceded  me.  1  have  sought  to  avoid  the  imitation  of  any 
‘  style  of  language  or  versification  peculiar  to  the  original  = 
‘  minds  of  Avhich  it  is  the  character,  designing  that  even  ifAvhat  s 
‘  I  have  ])roduccd  be  AA’orthlcss,  it  should  still  be  properly  my 
‘  oAvn.’  This  frank  and  modest  statement  is  perfectly  just, 
and  it  ajiplics  substantially  to  all  that  Shelley  has  Avrittcii. 
There  never  Avas  a  poet  more  thoroughly'  individual,  more 
nobly  indc])cndcut,  more  completely  free  from  the  conscious 
imitation  of  any  master  or  the  mannerism  of  any  school.  In  ! 
relation  to  the  great  body  of  his  imctry,  the  r.nconscious  pla- 1 
giarisms  Ave  have  referred  to  are  mere  specks  on  its  rounded  ^ 
translucent  orb  of  ethereal  song.  Like  his  own  nightingale. . 
he  sings  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  heart  overcharged  with  intense  I 
and  melodious  feeling.  And  if  he  sometimes  seems  to  rise  in  I 
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company  with  other  singers,  he  is  no  sooner  on  the  wing  than 
he  soars  away  to  the  central  blue,  and  sings  apart,  filling  the 
entire  hemisphere  of  his  thought  with  aerial  music.  The  pla¬ 
giarisms  are  to  be  regarded  rather  as  psychological  curiosities 
than  as  serious  blemii^hes  in  his  work.  In  this  personal  point 
of  view  they  are,  however,  of  great  interest.  The  maavel  is, 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  Sliclley’s  borrowing  from  other  poets 
can  be  at  once  so  frequent  and  direct  and  at  the  same  time  so 
entirely  unconscious.  AVhat  we  have  already  said  may  help 
in  general  to  explain  this,  and  a  few  special  illustrations  will 
complete  the  proof  of  each  point.  Both  aspects  of  the  j)sycho- 
logical  problem  attain  to  something  like  a  climax,  and  arc 
illustrated  in  excelxis,  in  the  ‘  Cenci.’  It  contains  perhaps  the 
most  numerous  and  flagrant  plagiarisms,  especially  from 
Shaks])eare,  to  be  found  in  his  poems ;  and  in  the  preface  he  is 
careful  to  acknowledge  having  taken  a  single  idea  in  one  of 
the  speeches  from  Calderon,  adding  emphatically  that  it  is  ‘the 
‘  only  plagiarism  that  I  have  intentionally  committed  in  the 
‘  whole  piece.’  Yet  there  arc  in  the  drama  not  only  memo¬ 
rable  lines,  phrases,  and  allusions,  but  parts  of  scenes  and 
striking  situations,  taken  directly  from  Shakspeare.  It  is 
difficult  adequately  to  repi’csent  this  without  more  space  than 
we  have  at  command,  l)ccause  the  Shakspearian  element, 
though  sometimes  present  throughout  entire  scenes,  is  so 
broken  up,  distributed,  and  wrought  intt>  the  very  substance 
of  Shelley’s  own  work  as  to  require  careful  comparison  and 
analysis  for  its  full  development.  This  detailed  illustration  is, 
however,  the  less  necessai’y,  as  some  of  the  more  striking  pla¬ 
giarisms  in  the  ‘  Cenci  ’  from  ‘  Othelh),’  ‘  Lear,’  ‘  King  John,’ 
and  ‘  Richard  III  .’  were  given  some  years  ago  in  an  interesting 
paper  entitled  ‘  Some  Notes  on  “  Othello,”  ’  in  the  ‘  Cornhill 
‘Magazine.’  The  writer  docs  not,  however,  notice  the  pla¬ 
giarisms  from  ‘  IMacbcth,’  ‘  Hamlet,’  the  ‘  JMerehant  of  Venice,’ 
and  the  ‘  Sonnets,’  some  of  which  are  equally  striking.  Take 
the  following  for  example  from  the  murder  scene  in  ‘  iMac- 
‘beth’:— 

‘lie  is  about  it. 

The  doors  arc  ojieii,  and  the  siirlcited  grooms 

Do  mock  their  charge  witli  snoies.  I  liavc  driigg'd  their  possets, 

That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  tlicni, 

Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Much.  {W'ithhu)  Who’s  there  ? — what,  ho  ! 

TmiIiI  M.  Alack  !  I  am  afniid  they  have  awak’d,’ 

And  ’tis  not  done : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Conrounds  us. — Hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 

He  could  not  miss  tliem.-^llad  he  not  resembled  . 

My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done’t. — My  husband  ! 
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Enter  Macbeth. 

1  liiivc  done  the  deed. — Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? 
Lad^  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 

1  )id  you  not  speak  ? 

Mach.  When  .’ 

L^idli  ^[.  Now. 

Much.  As  I  descended  ? 

iMdij  M.  Aye. 

Much.  Hark! 

Who  lies  i’  tlio  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donall)aiii. 

^[al■h.  There’s  one  did  laugli  in 's  slee]»,  and  one  cried,  “murder!'' 
That  they  did  wake  each  other  :  I  stood  and  heard  them  ; 

But  they  did  siiy  their  pr.iyers,  and  address’d  them 
Again  to  sleep.’ 

Compare  with  this  the  Ibllowiiig  Iroiii  the  Iburth  act  of  the 
‘  C'cuci  ’ : — 

‘  Olimpio.  Is  he  asleep  ? 

Marzio.  Is  all 

Quiet  ? 

Lncri  tia.  I  mi.xod  an  opiate  witli  his  drink  : 
lie  sleeps  so  soundly  — 

Ikatrice.  That  his  death  will  be 

But  as  a  change  of  sin-chastising  dreams. 


I.ncretia.  They  are  about  it  now. 

Jiealrice.  ^>ay,  it  is  done. 

Lucretia.  I  have  not  heard  him  groan. 

Beatrice.  He  will  not  groan. 

Lucretia.  What  sound  is  that  ? 

Beatrice.  List!  'tis  the  (read  of  feet 

About  his  bed. 

Lucretia.  My  ( *od ! 

If  he  be  now  a  cold  stilf  corpse  — 

B<atricc.  Oh!  (ear  not 

AVhat  may  be  doue,  but  what  is  lelt  undone. 

The  act  seals  all. 


Enter  Ui.iMrio  and  Maiizio. 

Is  it  accomplished  ? 

Marzio.  What ! 

Olimpio.  Did  you  call  ? 

Beatrice.  When  ? 

Olimpio.  Now. 

Beatrice.  1  ask  if  all  is  over. 

Olimpio.  ^Vc  dare  not  kill  an  old  and  sleeping  i  tan. 
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Marzio.  But  I  am  bolder,  for  I  chid  Olimpio. 

My  knife 

Touched  the  loose  wrinkled  throat,  when  the  old  man 
Stirred  in  his  sleep,  and  said,  “  God !  hear,  oh  hear, 

A  father’s  curse  !  What,  art  thou  not  our  father  ?  ” 

And  then  he  laughed.  I  knew  it  was  the  ghost 
Of  my  dead  father  speaking  through  his  lips. 

And  could  not  kill  him.’ 

Anotlier  instance  of  direct  borrowing  from  ‘  Macbeth  ’  occurs 
in  the  scene  wliich  follows  that  just  quoted.  The  murderers 
having  retired  to  the  chamber  and  executed  their  bloody  work, 
Beatrice  exclaims : — 

‘  The  deed  is  done, 

And  what  may  follow  now  regards  not  me. 

1  am  as  universal  as  the  light ; 

Free  as  the  earth-.surrounding  air  :  as  firm 
As  the  world’s  centre.  Consequence  to  me, 

Is  as  the  wind  which  strikes  the  solid  rock. 

But  shakes  it  not.’ 

Macbeth,  when  he  finds  the  bloody  deed  not  completely 
done,  Fleance  having  escaped  the  murderers’  hands,  says : — 

‘  Then  comes  my  fit  agiiin.  I  had  else  been  perfect ; 

Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 

As  broad  and  general  .as  the  casing  air; 

But  now,  I  am  cabin’d,  cribb’d,  confin’d,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.’ 

.Vnother  examide  from  ‘  Macbeth  ’  occurs  in  the  first  scene 
of  the  same  act  in  the  soliloquy  of  the  ‘  Cenci  ’  going  over 
in  thought  the  villany  on  which  he  was  resolved: — 

‘  O  multitudinous  hell,  the  fiends  Avill  shako 
T'hine  arches  with  the  laughter  of  their  joy  ! 

There  shall  be  lamentations  heard  in  heaven 
As  o’er  an  angel  fallen ;  and  upon  earth 

I  All  good  shall  droop  mid  sicken,  and  ill  things 
Shall  with  a  spirit  of  immortal  life 
Stir  and  be  quickened.’ 

Most  of  our  readers  who  are  fiimiliar  with  ‘  Macbeth  ’  will 
probably  recall  the  passage  in  which,  contomjdating  the  murder 
of  Banquo,  now  near  at  hand,  he  says : — 

‘  Come,  seeling  night, 

Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ; 

And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 

Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 

Which  keeps  me  pale  ! — Light  thickens ;  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood ; 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse ; 

Whiles  night’s  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouse.’ 

VOL.  CXXXIII.  NO.  CCLXXII.  G  G 
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We  must  be  satisfied  with  these  detailed  illustrations  from  a 
single  play  of  Shakspeare’s,  though  more  than  half-a-dozen  are 
laid  under  contribution  in  the  ‘  Cenci.’  The  plagiarisms  from 
‘  Othello  ’  and  ‘  Lear  ’  are,  perhaps,  more  verbally  direct  and 
striking  than  those  from  ‘  Macbeth,’  but  it  is  clear  that  many 
scenes  and  suggestions  from  the  latter  play  were  running  in 
Shelley’s  mind  during  the  composition  of  his  terrible  drama. 
There  are,  however,  (juite  as  many  borrowed  passages  in  Shel¬ 
ley’s  early  works  as  in  his  later.  AVe  have  marked  upwards  of  a 
dozen  instances  in  ‘  Queen  Mab,’  and  only  regret  that  we  can¬ 
not  give  in  detail  these  curious  examples  of  Shelley’s  trans¬ 
ference  and  adaptation  of  jjassages  from  Pope  and  Collins  and 
Gray,  as  well  as  from  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  Those  who  are 
curious  on  the  point  may,  however,  be  briefly  referred  to  one  or 
two  examples.  The  passage  beginning  ‘  Throughout  these  in- 
‘  finite  worlds  of  mingling  light  ’  is  in  part  bori’owed  from  the 
fine  lines  in  the  ‘  Essay  on  ISIan,’  l)cglnning  ‘  All  are  but  parts 
‘  of  one  stupendous  whole.’  The  king’s  imploring  address  to  j 
Peace  is  an  abstract  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s  apostrophe  to  ! 


Slcej) ;  parts  of  the  splendid  imagery  employed  in  describing  : 
‘  Mab’s  ethereal  palace  ’  were  evidently  suggested  by  the  cloud- 
pavilioned  temple  of  Freedom  in  Collins’s  ‘  Ode  to  Liberty;’  ; 
while  the  ten  lines  beginning  ‘  IIow  many  a  rustic  Milton,’  are 
a  rather  barefaced  expansion  of  a  celebrated  verse  in  Gray’s 
Elegy. 

AVe  must  devote  the  remainder  of  our  space  to  a  brief  notice  [ 
of  some  points  in  which  Air.  Rossetti’s  work  as  editor  appears  j 
to  us  open  to  criticism.  The  changes  he  has  introduced  into 
the  text  may  be  ranked  under  the  three  heads  of  punctuation,  t 
printing,  and  conjectural  emendation.  In  each  of  these  direc-  j 
tions  he  has  made  a  number  of  alterations,  some  of  which  appear  I 
to  us  of  a  very  questionable  kind.  AA’^ith  regard  to  the  first 
point,  Shelley’s  own  punctuation  is  extremely  loose,  and  he  : 
shows  a  j)artiality  for  dashes  which  is  generally  a  sign  of  un¬ 
settled  views  on  the  whole  subject.  But,  lax  as  Shelley’s  ‘ 
pointing  is,  we  must  say  we  very  much  prefer  it  in  the  main  to  i 
the  stiff,  pedantic,  and  intensely  self-conscious  punctuation  F 
which  Air.  Rossetti  often  substitutes  in  its  place.  As  a  rule  I 
Air.  Rossetti’s  punctuation  is  much  heavier  than  Shelley’s,  but  | 
he  is  not  consistent  even  in  this,  for  while  he  constantly  substi- 1 
tutes  colons  and  semicolons  where  Shelley  only  has  commas,  F 
on  the  other  hand  he  sometimes  abolishes  Shelley’s  commas,  L 
leaving  the  line  or  couplet  without  any  point  or  stop  at  all. 
Air.  Rossetti  shows  another  symptom  of  a  mind  morbidly  excited  ^ 
about  punctuation,  if  not  hopelessly  given  up  to  extreme  views  | 
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on  the  subject.  He  is  very  fond  of  parentheses,  and  introduces 
them  where  they  are  not  in  the  least  required,  where  they  do 
not  help  the  sense,  and  are  a  mere  disfigurement  to  the  jiage. 
Some  of  Mr.  Rossetti’s  changes  in  Shelley’s  punctuation  effect, 
however,  important  alterations  in  the  sense,  and  these  are  in 
many  cases  by  no  means  happy,  while  in  more  than  one  instance 
they  have  simply  effaced  some  profounder  touch  of  feeling,  or 
refined  stroke  of  descriptive  truth.  A  single  example  must 
suffice,  though  many  might  easily  be  given.  The  second  canto 
of  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam  ’  closes  with  the  following  stanza, 
describing  the  effect  of  Cythna’s  self-sacrificing  resolve  to 
separate  for  a  time  from  Laon  in  order  to  carry  out  more 
effectively  the  great  object  of  their  lives : — 

‘  I  could  not  speak,  tho’  she  had  ceased,  for  now 
The  fountains  of  her  feeling,  swift  and  deep, 

Seemed  to  suspend  the  tumult  of  their  flow  ; 

So  we  arose,  and  by  the  star-light  steep 
Went  homeward — neither  did  we  speak  nor  weep. 

But  pale,  were  calm  tvith  passion — thus  subdued 
Like  evening  shades  that  o’er  the  moimtains  ereej). 

We  moved  towards  our  home;  where,  in  this  mood. 

Each  from  the  other  sought  refuge  in  solitude.’ 

Here  in  the  sixth  line,  Mr.  Rossetti,  in  common  with  the  later 
editions,  inserts  a  full  stop  after  the  word  calm,  on  the  ground, 
possibly,  that  to  be  calm  with  passion  is  a  contradiction,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  strong  passions  are  generally  succeeded  by 
a  reaction  more  or  less  depressing.  But  Shelley’s  punctuation 
brings  out  the  higher  truth  that  extremes  meet,  that  nothing 
produces  a  profounder  calm  than  intense  passion,  especially  of 
a  noble  kind.  This  is  a  truth,  moreover,  which  Shelley  is 
specially  fond  of  emphasising.  He  dwells  upon  it  in  his 
beautiful  description  of  Raphael’s  St.  Cecilia,  and  the  passage 
affords  a  key  to  more  than  one  description  of  the  effect  ot 
high-wrought  passion  in  his  poetry.  ‘  The  central  figure,  St. 
‘  Cecilia,  seems  rapt  in  such  inspiration  as  produced  her  image 
‘  in  the  painter’s  mind ;  her  deep,  dark,  eloquent  eyes  lifted  up ; 

‘  her  chesnut  hair  flung  back  from  her  forehead—  she  holds  an 
‘  organ  in  her  hands — her  countenance,  as  it  were,  calmed  hy  the 
‘  depth  of  its  jmssion  and  rapture,  and  penetrated  throughout 
‘  with  the  Avarm  and  radiant  light  of  life.  She  is  listening^to  the 
‘  music  of  heaven,  and,  as  I  imagine,  has  just  ceased  to  sing.’ 
We  can  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  stanza  we  have  quoted, 
Shelley’s  own  punctuation  brings  out  his  real  meaning.  He 
evidently  intends  to  say  that  Laon  and  Cythna  were  calmed 
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by  the  very  intensity  of  the  passion  which  possessed  them,  and 
which  for  the  time  absorbed  every  other  thought  and  feeling. 

With  regard  to  the  mere  printing  of  the  text,  Mr.  Rossetti 
has  in  many  places  abolished  Shelley’s  initial  capital  letters, 
and  in  others  introduced  them  Avhere  the  original  has  no  such 
distinction.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  scene  of  the  first 
act  of  the  ‘  Cenci  ’  the  original  edition  has, 

‘  Princes  and  Cardinals,  pillars  of  the  church.’ 

Here  Mr.  Rossetti  gives  initial  capitals  to  both  pillars  and 
church,  on  what  principle  avc  do  not  understand,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  prefer  Shelley’s  own  printing.  'Fhe  editor  has,  more- 
over,  in  some  places,  changed  Shelley’s  spelling  in  a  way  that 
seems  to  us  capricious,  and  affected  if  not  unintelligible,  as 
for  example  Caclunire  instead  of  Cashmire.  But  our  greatest 
quarrel  Avith  Mr.  Rossetti  is  on  the.  score  of  his  printing 
words  in  italics  at  his  own  ])leasure,  Avithout  the  least  au¬ 
thority  from  Shelley  or  any  other  source.  This  offence,  so  far 
as  Ave  have  noticed,  is  indeed  restricted  very  much  to  the 
‘  Cenci,’  but  there  it  is  flagrant  and  abounding.  In  carrying 
this  noble  drama  through  the  press,  the  editor  seems  to  have 
been  seized  Avith  a  sudden  passion  for  emphasising,  in  this 
Aveak  Avay,  all  the  pronouns  and  auxiliary  verbs  that  struck 
his  fancy.  The  result  is  that  there  are  in  Mr.  Rossetti’s 
edition  upAvards  of  a  dozen  of  these  indispensable  Avords  printed 
in  italics  Avithout  any  authority  at  all  for  such  an  unwarrantable 
innovation.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  Shelley  himself, 
it  is  true,  prints  a  single  pronoun  in  italics  for  an  obvious 
reason.  But  this  is,  Ave  believe,  the  only  instance  in  the  play, 
the  numerous  other  Avords  printed  in  a  different  type  having 
been  selected  for  this  distinction  by  the  editor  himself.  We 
must  protest  most  energetically  against  this  procedure  as  an 
intolerable  liberty  for  any  editor  to  take  with  an  author. 
Fancy  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  any  great  English  classic, 
edited  in  this  Avay,  Avith  a  different  type  for  all  the  Avords  and 
phrases  Avhich  the  editor  might  choose  to  consider  peculiarly 
emphatic.  The  emphasis  Avould  probably  be  often  wrong,  as 
we  think  it  is  in  many  of  the  cases  in  question.  But  tliis  is  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  The  outrage  lies  in  the  thing 
itself,  and  it  is  in  our  vieAv  one  of  a  very  unpardonable  kind. 
It  is  the  officious  intrusion  of  the  editor’s  personality  into  the 
very  text  of  the  author  that  constitutes  the  offence ;  the  im- 
j)Osing  of  his  peculiar  interpretation,  often  of  course  narroAV  and 
mistaken,  not  only  on  the  reader,  but  on  the  poet  himself,  that 
is  on  all  grounds  so  reprehensible.  But,  apart  from  this  fatal 
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objection  in  principle,  the  intrusion  of  a  different  type  is  prac¬ 
tically  offensive  to  all  readers  of  intelligence.  The  general  use 
of  italics  for  the  mere  puriwse  of  emphasis  is  the  well-known 
resource  of  forcibly  feeble  writers  whether  in  j)rose  or  verse, 
and  except  for  a  special  practical  object,  such  a  blemish  ought 
not  to  disfigure  any  finished  literary  work.  It  is  commonly  an 
attempt  to  supply  mechanically  certain  intellectual  aud  literary 
deficiencies,  and  too  often  indicates,  not  only  that  such 
deficiencies  exist,  but  that  the  Avriter  himself  has  a  kind  of 
uncomfortable  semi-consciousness  of  their  presence.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  essentially  feminine  device  for  giving  artificial  w'cight 
to  Aveak  thought  and  ineffective  expression.  And  in  reading  a 
great  poem  like  the  ‘  Cenci,’  such  an  element  of  triviality  pro¬ 
duces  a  momentary  shock,  a  painful  jar  of  feeling.  You 
intensely  resent  the  jirosaic  intrusion,  the  didactic  and  self- 
satisfied  pointing  of  the  editor’s  finger,  as  much  as  to  say,  ‘  mark 
‘  in  the  lines  before  you  the  important  distinction  betAA'cen  7/ou 
‘ and  I,  have  and  had,  could  and  would'  You  are  angry  at 
the  trivial  impertinence,  and  resent  the  unseasonable  interrup¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  natural  feeling,  though  avc  are  far  from 
saying  it  ought  to  be  extended  in  all  its  force  to  Mr.  Rossetti 
himself.  He  is  incapable  of  offering  any  intentional  slight  to 
Shelley,  or  of  consciously  interfering  Avith  the  reader’s  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  poetry.  But  Ave  must  express  our  unmixed  sur¬ 
prise  that,  even  by  inadvertence  or  mistake,  such  an  outrage 
should  have  been  committed  by  Mr.  Rossetti — above  all,  upon 
a  poet  like  Shelley.  And  AA^e  eaniestly  hope  that  in  any  future 
edition  Mr.  Rossetti  Avill  purge  aAvay  all  traces  of  this  literary 

guilt; 

IVe  must  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  few  of  the  verbal  diffi¬ 
culties  that  ocenjiy  so  large  a  space  in  Mr.  Rossetti’s  notes,  as 
well  as  at  some  of  the  emendations  he  has  introduced  into  the 
text.  With  regard  to  the  latter  Ave  are  strongly  of  opinion 
that  all  impoi’tant  changes  in  the  text  should  be  indicated  by 
the  use  of  brackets,  or  some  such  device.  No  doid)t  a  goo<l 
deal  may  be  said  for  the  plan  IVIr.  Rossetti  has  folloAved,  of 
relegating  all  notice  of  verbal  changes  to  the  end  of  the 
volumes,  and  giving  no  indication  of  them  in  the  text  itself. 
But  the  question  is  in  our  vieAv  not  so  much  one  of  taste  or 
feeling  as  of  literary  jurisdiction.  It  seems  to  us  that  an 
editor  has  no  right  to  thrust  his  OAvn  eonjectures  into  the  text 
without  any  mark  or  note  of  AA'arning  as  to  their  true  character. 
Leaving  this,  hoAvever,  we  must  turn  to  the  textual  changes 
themselves.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  critical  industry 
and  intelligence  Avhich  Mr.  Rossetti  has  displayed  in  this  part 
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of  his  work.  But  there  is  still  a  good  deal  to  be  done.  Even 
in  the  preparatory  part  of  an  editor’s  work — that  of  comparing 
the  first  editions  with  the  later  ones — his  labours  are  not  ex¬ 
haustive  or  complete.  He  has  overlooked  or  neglected  some 
of  the  better  readings  which  the  first  editions  supply.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  canto  of  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam,’ 
for  example,  is  the  following  stanza,  which  we  give  as  Mr. 
Rossetti  prints  it: — 

‘  The  old  man  took  the  oars,  and  soon  the  bark 
Smote  on  the  beach  beside  a  tower  of  stone. 

It  was  a  crumbling  hcjip  whose  portal  dark 
With  blooming  ivy-trails  was  overgrown  ; 

Upon  whose  floor  the  spangling  sjinds  were  strown. 

And  rarest  sea-shells,  which  the  eternal  flood. 

Slave  to  the  mother  of  the  months,  had  thrown 
Within  the  walla  of  that  great  tower,  which  stood 
A  changeling  of  man’s  art  mmsed  amid  nature’s  brood.’ 

Here  instead  great,  the  first  edition  gives  grvg,  which  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  more  appropriate  word  as  applied  to  a  crumbling  heap 
of  stone  ])artially  buried  in  the  sand,  the  portal  overgrown 
with  ivy,  and  the  mouldering  walls  so  like  in  colour  to  the 
neighbouring  cliffs,  the  rock-built  barrier  of  the  sea,  that  it 
stood  ‘  a  changeling  of  man’s  art  nursed  amid  nature’s  brood.’ 
Again  in  Oreini’s  speech  at  the  end  of  the  second  scene  of  the 
first  act  of  the  ‘  Cenci,’  the  following  j)assage  occurs : — 

‘  Old  men  are  testy,  and  will  have  their  way. 

A  man  may  stab  his  enemy  or  his  vassal, 

And  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women, 

And  with  a  peevish  temper  may  return 

To  a  dull  home,  and  rate  his  wdfe  and  children ; 

Daughters  and  wives  call  this  foul  tyranny.’ 

Here  the  original  edition  has  slave  instead  of  vassal,  a 
manifest  improvement  in  metre,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
sense  as  well.  These  readings,  and  others  of  the  like  kind, 
Mr.  Rossetti  seems  to  have  overlooked,  as  he  does  not  refer 
to  them  in  any  way.  There  are  other  minor  points  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  first  editions  of  which  Mr.  Rossetti  takes  no 
notice.  In  ‘  Alastor,’  for  example,  referring  to  the  spirit  of  the 
wind,  the  first  edition  has  ‘  in  its  career  ’  instead  of  ‘  in  his 
‘  career.’  Again  in  the  following  passage  : — 

‘  There,  huge  caves. 

Scooped  in  the  dark  base  of  those  aery  rocks, 

Mocking  its  moans  respond  and  roar  for  ever  ’ — 

the  first  edition  has  their  rocks,  which  is  an  improvement, 
no  rocks  having  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  immediate 
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context.  Other  original  readings  which  seem  to  us  improve¬ 
ments  Mr.  Rossetti  rejects  upon  what  appear  to  us  in¬ 
sufficient  grounds,  such  as  ‘  herself  a  poet  ’  instead  of  ‘  himself 
‘  a  poet.’  Here  the  reading  herself  seems  on  all  grounds 
distinctly  preferable.  It  would  be  useless  and  therefore  tauto¬ 
logical  to  describe  the  youth  as  a  i)oet,  that  having  been 
abundantly  done  already.  But  it  is  important  to  add  this  in 
regard  to  the  veiled  maiden  in  order  to  complete  the  kindred- 
ship  of  spirit  between  them,  and  make  her  the  perfect  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  poet’s  highest  ideal.  This  vital  point  of  sympathy 
helps  to  explain  the  sudden  and  intense  passion  with  Avhich 
she  had  inspired  him,  and  is  further  illustrated  by  what  folloAvs. 
Her  ardent  thoughts,  ive  ai'e  told,  kindled  into  ‘  wild  numbers  ’ 
which  she  sang  to  unseen  music,  her  beating  heart  and  rapid 
breath  timing  themselves  with  ‘  the  pauses  of  intermittent 
‘song.’ 

While  thus  overlooking  or  neglecting  some  of  the  helps 
which  the  original  editions  afford,  Mr.  Rossetti  has  at  the  same 
time  artificially  increased  the  hindrances  in  the  way  of  a  more 
accurate  text,  lie  has  in  sc~ae  cases  created  difficulties  where 
none  exist,  and  made  conjectural  emendations  where  none  were 
needed,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he  has  actually  intro¬ 
duced  into  Shelley’s  correcter  text  original  errors  of  his  own. 
As  an  illustration  of  artificial  difficulties  we  may  take  the 
following  passage  from  the  ‘  Prometheus.’  It  refers  to  the 
spirit  voices  heard  in  the  solitary  woods  when  the  ‘  voluptuous 
‘  nightingales  ’  are  mute : — 

‘  When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim  air 
Tlie  rush  of  wings,  and,  rising  there 
Like  many  a  lake-surrounded  llute, 

Sounds  overflow  the  listener’s  brain 
So  sweet  that  joy  is  almost  pain.’ 

On  the  third  line  Mr.  Rossetti  remarks :  ‘  The  epithet  seems  to 
‘  me  void  of  meaning.  I  can  hardly  doubt  its  being  a  misprint. 
‘The  original  edition  of  “  Prometheus  Unbound  ”  (1820)  gives 
‘  “  lake-surrounding,”  Avhich  is  not  any  more  intelligible.  A 
‘  friend  has  suggested  to  me  as  an  emendation  “  lake-re- 
‘  “  sounded.”  This  is  at  any  rate  plausible,  but  I  have  not 
‘  ventured  to  introduce  it  into  the  text.’  There  is  really,  how¬ 
ever,  no  difficulty  in  the  passage  at  all,  lake-surrounded  flutes 
being  simply  flutes  playing  in  a  boat  or  oh  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  the  tranquil  expanse  of  water  adding  to  the  liquid 
sweetness  of  the  notes.  The  mellow  tones  and  emotional  effect 
of  sweet  music  are  notoriously  increased  when  it  is  heard  on  the 
distant  shore  across  a  quiet  sweep  of  water,  and  this  peculiar 
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effect  is  secured  in  the  highest  degree  by  placing  the  music  on 
a  lake-surrounded  spot.  Such  a  device  for  intensifying  the 
effect  of  musical  sounds  is  indeed  a  favourite  one  with  the 
poets.  Fitz  James  for  example,  in  the  ‘  Lady  of  the  Lake,’ 
when  Loch  Katrine  bursts  on  his  view  and  he  sees  Helen’s 
wooded  isle  resting  on  its  unruffled  bosom,  exclaims: — 

‘  How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chicle,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  morn  ! 

How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover’s  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute.’ 


Shelley  himself  was  especially  fond  of  such  musical  effects, 
and  he  may  have  derived  from  this  very  passage  the  image  and 
the  epithet  that  have  occasioned  his  editor  so  much  perplexity. 
Mr.  Rossetti  finds,  or  rather  creates,  a  difficulty  in  another 
j)assage  of  the  ‘  Prometheus  ’  occurring  in  the  scene  between 
Asia  and  Panthea,  of  which  the  burden  is  ‘  follow,  follow :  ’ — 


‘  Low,  sweet,  ftiint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts. 

Were  heard  :  “  O  follow,  follow,  follow  me  !” 

And  then  I  said,  “  Panthea,  look  on  me :  ” 

But  in  the  depth  of  those  beloved  eyes 
Still  I  saw  “  follow,  follow  !  ” 

Echo.  Follow,  follow ! 

Panthea.  Tlie  crags,  this  clear  Spring  morning,  mock  our  voices. 
As  they  were  spirit-tongued. 

Asia.  It  is  some  being 

Around  the  cnigs.  What  fine  clear  sounds  !  ()  list !  ’ 

On  this  thoroughly  Shcliey-like  descrij)tion  of  the  voiceful 
echoes  of  the  crags  the  editor  remarks :  ‘  I  suspect  around  for 
‘  being  a  misprint  for  either  among  or  amid;  some  “being 
‘  “  around  the  crags  ”  would  be  a  curious  sort  of  being.’  We 
must  say  this  strikes  us  as  being  a  singularly  prosaic  and 
irrelevant  commentary.  In  a  drama  like  the  ‘Prometheus,’  per¬ 
vaded  with  elemental  life,  diffused  natural  powers,  and  form¬ 
less  spiritual  essences,  it  is  surely  a  vulgar  error  to  interpret 
the  term  heine/  in  such  a  connexion  not  only  as  an  individual, 
but  as  an  individual  locally  defined  and  possessing  a  material 
body.  The  term  heing  is  undoubtedly  here  used  by  Shelley 
in  a  generic  sense,  and  means  that  vital  presences,  viewless, 
intangible,  and  undefined,  are  around  the  ci’ags,  their  immaterial 
essence  and  inorganic  voices  being  felt  and  heard  on  every  side. 
Mr.  Rossetti’s  interpretation  destroys  at  once  the  poetry  and 
meaning  of  the  passage,  redueing  the  wild  and  multitudinous 
echoes  simultaneously  heard  to  a  single  material  centre  instead 
of  investing  them  for  the  time  with  spiritual  life  and  activity. 
Another  needless  difficulty  seems  to  us  raised  in  the  seventh 
canto  of  ‘  The  Revolt  of  Islam,’  where  after  their  long  separation 
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Cythna,  on  her  swift  recollection  of  the  past,  looks  suddenly 
into  Laon’s  face  with  anxious  scrutiny : — 

‘  Then  Cythna  did  \iplift 

Her  looks  on  mine  as  if  some  doubt  she  sought  to  shill.’ 

‘IVe  may  surmise,’  says  Mr.  Rossetti,  ‘  that  this  shift  was 
‘inadvertently'  substituted  for  sift,  which  seems  the  more 
‘  natural  term.’  But  shift  is  surely  the  right  w'ord,  used  here 
in  the  same  sense  as  remove,  get  rid  of,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  line  which  immediately  follows.  Cythna  sought  to 
remove  some  doubt  that  suddenly  crossed  her  mind,  but  it 
would  not  flee. 

In  the  examples  just  given  Rossetti  has  simply  raised 
difficulties  without  altering  the  text,  but  in  other  cases  he  has 
introduced  conjectural  emendations  where  it  seems  to  us  none 
are  needed.  The  last  stanza  in  the  third  canto  of  ‘  The  Revolt 
‘  of  Islam,’  for  cxamide,  is  as  follows : — 

‘  And  then  the  night-wind  steaming  from  the  shore, 

Sent  odours  dying  sweet  across  the  sea, 

And  the  swift-  boat  the  little  w^aves  which  bore 
Were  cut  by  its  keen  keel,  though  slantingly; 

Soon  I  could  hear  the  leaves  sigh,  and  could  see 
The  myrtle-blossoms  starring  the  dim  grove, 

As  past  the  pebbly  beach  the  boat  did  flee 
On  sidelong  wing  into  a  silent  cove. 

Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  imder  the  starlight  wove.’ 

On  the  first  line  Mr.  Rossetti  remarks,  ‘  Surely  this  ought 
‘  to  be  strernninf/,’  which  he  accordingly  substitutes  for  ‘  steam- 
‘iiig’  in  the  text.  But  we  have  little  doubt  Shelley  wrote 
fteaming,  the  word  beiug  quite  in  harmony  Avith  his  fondness 
for  describing  the  dew  mists  that  arise  at  sunset  on  the  sudden 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  These  mists,  mingled  Avith 
silvery  exhalations  and  touched  by  odorous  Avinds,  AA'ould  be 
vividly  and  accurately  described  by'  the  epithet  steaming. 
The  context  supports  this  interpretation,  the  same  odorous 
night-wind  being  described  a  fcAV  lines  further  on  as  the  dewy 
breeze. 

Again,  Mr.  Rossetti  mars  the  beauty  and  expressiveness  of 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  lines  in  the  ‘  Skylark,’  by  adopting  a 
conjectural  emendation  unhappily  suggested  by  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Craik.  In  the  first  edition  the  third  verse  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

‘  In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  simken  sun. 

O’er  which  clouds  are  brightning. 

Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun.’ 
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In  quoting  the  poem  Professor  Craik  changed  unbodied  into 
embodied,  adding  that  the  latter  was  ‘  undoubtedly  the  true 
‘  word,  though  always  perverted  into  unbodied, — as  if  a  joy 
‘  were  a  thing  that  naturally  wore  a  body.’  This  is  just  the 
smart  but  superficial  kind  of  criticism  that  readily  convinces 
prosaic  minds,  and  is  at  once  accepted  by  careless  and  unimagina¬ 
tive  readers.  To  our  great  surprise,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
satisfied  Mr.  Rossetti.  At  least,  as  in  other  cases  where  he 
has  adopted  the  suggestions  of  previous  critics,  he  has  become 
accountable  for  the  change  by  introducing  it  into  the  text. 
That  any  rcsj)onsible  editor  should  have  given  this  kind  of 
sanction  to  such  a  reading  is  on  all  accounts  to  be  regretted. 
In  the  first  place,  Shelley’s  text  ought  never  to  be  abandoned 
except  on  very  strong  grounds ;  and  the  reasons  in  this  case, 
instead  of  being  in  favour  of  the  change,  are  all  against  it. 
Professor  Craik  says,  in  support  of  his  conjecture,  ‘  as  if  joy 
‘  were  a  thing  that  naturally  woi’e  a  body.’  But  in  reality  joy 
usually  has  a  body,  and  a  very  visible  one.  It  manifests  itself 
by  corporeal  signs  and  gestures  of  a  very  obvious  and  distinc¬ 
tive  kind,  and  is  universally  known  and  recognised  by  these 
signs.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  this  law  of  visible  embo¬ 
diment  is  that  of  sweet  and  thrilling  vital  sounds  Avhen  the 
source  whence  they  How  is  unseen.  In  this  case,  while  the 
sounds  are  felt  to  be  full  of  rapture,  or  at  least  of  conscious 
enjoyment,  still  the  enjoyment  is  not  embodied  in  any  visible 
or  tangible  shape.  This  spiritual  character  of  the  skylark's 
singing  is  the  very  key-note  of  Shelley’s  poem,  struck  in  the 
first  stanza,  and  maintained  through  all  its  marvellous  com¬ 
binations  of  musical  thought,  and  imagery,  and  emotion,  to 
the  very  close.  The  fatal  objection  to  the  proposed  change 
is,  that  it  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  whole  feeling, 
as  Avell  as  with  the  entire  conception  of  the  poem,  that  it 
reverses  the  very  epithet  by  which  in  this  particular  stanza 
that  conception  is  most  vividly  expressed.  At  the  outset, 
Shelley  addresses  the  skylark  as  a  spirit  singing  in  the  pure 
empyrean,  and  ever  soaring  nearer  to  heaven’s  gate  as  she 
sings.  lie  then  aj>ostrophises  the  emancipated  soul  of  melody 
on  the  celestial  lightness  and  freedom  in  which  it  now  ex¬ 
patiates.  To  the  swift  sympathetic  imagination  of  the  poet, 
the  scomer  of  the  ground,  floating  far  up  in  the  golden  light, 
had  become  an  aenal  rapture,  a  ^sembodied  joy,  a  ‘  delighted 
*  spirit,’  whose  ethereal  race  had  just  begun.  This  is  a  repre¬ 
sentation  at  once  profoundly  poetical  and  profoundly  true. 
But  its  force  and  consistency  is  destroyed  by  the  so-called 
emendation.  The  passage  from  the  ‘  Witch  of  Atlas,’  quoted 
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by  Professor  Craik  iu  support  of  the  change,  is  irrelevant,  the 
object  of  the  poet  in  the  two  cases  being  wholly  different.  The 
conception  in  the  ‘  Skylark,’  instead  of  being,  as  Professor 
Craik  says,  ‘  of  the  same  kind’  as  that  in  the  ‘  Witch  of  Atlas,’ 
is  indeed  exactly  the  reverse.  In  the  ‘Witch  of  Atlas’  an 
invisible  power  is  described  as  assuming  a  material  form ; 
while  in  the  ‘  Skylark’  a  material  form  vanishes  in  light  and 
sound.  In  the  former,  spirit  becomes  body  ;  in  the  latter,  botly 
becomes  spirit ;  and  the  epithet  embodied  is  thus  as  necessary 
and  appro])riate  in  the  one  case  as  unbodied  in  the  other.  But  if 
authority  were  really  needed  for  the  phrase  ‘  unbodied  joy,’  it 
is  to  be  found  in  Byron,  of  whose  j)oetry  Shelley  was  a  con¬ 
stant  reader  and  a  great  admirer.  Manfred,  on  hearing  the 
shepherd’s  pij)e  mnidst  the  mountains  in  the  early  morning, 
exclaims : — 

‘  Hark  !  the  note, 

The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed. 


My  soul  would  drink  these  echoes. — Oh,  that  I  were 
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The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 

A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 

A  bodyUsa  enjoyment — bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me  !  ’ 

This  passage  shows  how  naturally  sweet  music  awakens  this 
kind  of  spiritual  yearning,  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  cum¬ 
brous  conditions  of  mortality,  to  throw  aside  ‘  this  muddy  ves- 
‘ture  of  decay,’  and  share  in  the  ‘  unbodied  joy’  which  such 
strains  seem  for  the  moment  to  reveal  and  express. 

Mr.  Rossetti  destroys  the  meaning  and  imagery  of  another 
verse  in  the  same  beautiful  poem,  by  adopting  the  punctuation 
suggested  by  Professor  Craik.  The  second  verse  of  the  ‘  Sky- 
‘  lark,’  as  Shelley  points  and  prints  it,  is — 

‘  Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  .springe.st 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  deep  blue  thou  wingest. 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest.’ 

Here  Mr.  Rossetti,  following  his  unfortunate  guide,  removes 
the  semicolon  from  the  end  of  the  third  to  the  end  of  the  second 
line.  In  doing  this  he  could  hardly  have  examined  with  any 
care  either  the  context  or  the  reasons  given  by  Professor  Craik 
in  favour  of  the  change.  These  reasons,  though  stated  in  a 
detailed  and  confident  manner,  are  throughout  grounded  on 
mere  confusion  and  mistake.  In  criticising  the  punctuation  of 
the  verse.  Professor  Craik  says — 
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‘  Very  absurdly  the  cloud  of  fire  wliicli  the  bird  has  become  in  the 
poet's  imagination  is,  by  the  removal  of  the  semicolon  from  its  proper 
place  at  the  end  of  the  second  line  to  the  end  of  the  third,  represented, 
not  as  soaring  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  but  as  springing  from  the 
earth — which  is  what  nobody  ever  saw  a  cloud  do  ;  not  a  cloud  of  fire, 
or  cloud  glowing  with  coloured  radiance  at  any  rate ;  and  would,  besides, 
give  us  as  forced  and  false  an  image  of  a  lark  commencing  its  ascent  as 
could  be  w'ell  put  into  rhyme  or  into  words — for  the  cloud  of  fire  was 
only,  according  to  this  pointless  pointing,  the  appearance  which  the  bird 
presented  (and  which  yet  it  never  could  have  presented)  when  rising 
from  the  earth.’ 

The  Avhole  of  this  reasoning,  and  there  is  more  to  the  same 
effect,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  in  the  second  verse  the 
lark  is  described  as  leaving  the  ground.  This  is,  however,  a 
complete  mistake,  the  critic  having  failed  to  notice  that  in  the 
opening  verse  of  the  poem  the  lark,  when  first  addressed  by 
the  poet,  is  already  far  up  the  sky  ;  and  that  in  the  second 
verse  she  still  continues  to  ascend  further  and  further  from  the 
earth,  higher  and  higher  into  the  air.  The  image,  ‘  like  a 
‘  cloud  of  fire,’  applies  not  to  the  appearance  of  the  bird  at  all, 
ns  Professor  Craik  supposes,  but  to  the  continuous  motion 
upward,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  ‘  fire  ascending  seeks  the 
‘  sun.’  The  assumption  on  which  it  rests  being  thus  an  eivor, 
the  whole  reasoning  falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  any  show 
of  j)lausibility  for  the  change.  Indeed,  the  altered  punctua¬ 
tion  of  the  verse,  and  its  interpretation,  simply  blur  the  pure 
and  delicate  outlines  of  the  poet’s  glowing  ])icture,  reducing 
his  lucid  thought  and  vivid  imagery  to  a  confused  and  incon¬ 
sistent  jumble.  These  examples  well  illustrate  the  danger  at¬ 
taching  to  the  conjectural  emendation  of  Shelley’s  poetry. 
Professor  Craik  was  an  accomplished  English  scholar,  and  Ims 
verbal  criticisms  are  usually  sound  as  well  as  ingenious  and 
acute.  But  Shelley,  more  than  any  other  modern  English 
poet,  requires  to  be  cax'efully  studied  before  his  refinements  of 
thought  and  niceties  of  language  can  be  fully  understood  or 
perfectly  explained.  The  thought,  Avhile  exquisitely  articu¬ 
lated,  is  often  so  complex  and  subtle,  and  the  feeling,  though 
deep  and  strong  below,  has  so  many  swift  and  brilliant  changes 
on  the  surface,  catching  ‘  at  every  turn  the  colours  of  the  sun,’ 
that  his  more  important  poems  cannot  be  adequately  realised 
or  interpreted  without  profound  and  sympathetic  study.  While 
this  holds  true  of  his  poetry  in  general,  it  applies  Avith  peculiar 
force  to  its  more  obscure  and  difficult  passages.  In  these  the 
poet’s  meaning  must  be  grasped  as  perfectly  as  possible  before 
the  critic  attempts  to  correct  Avhat  he  may  regard  as  imperfect 
or  faulty  in  expression.  Mr.  Rossetti  is  not  always  sufficiently 
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careful  in  this  particular.  In  many  cases  he  has  not  gone 
through  the  preliminary  labour  essential  to  success  in  the 
work  of  critical  revision.  The  result  is  a  want  of  due  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  author’s  text,  and  the  introduction  of  needless 
and  therefore  injurious  alterations.  The  criticisms  we  have 
offered  are  in  the  main  vindications  of  Shelley’s  own  text  from 
the  destructive  inroads  of  confident  but  rash  conjecture. 

We  have  no  space  to  illustrate  further  the  imperfections 
still  attaching  to  Mr.  Rossetti’s  work.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
main,  as  we  have  already  said,  well  done.  Many  of  his  verbal 
emendations  are  happy,  and  some  may  probably  take  rank 
as  permanent  improvements  of  the  text.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  from  what  we  have  said  that  there  is  still  critical 
work  for  the  editor  to  do,  and  it  must  be  carefully  done  be¬ 
fore  his  volumes  ean  be  accepted  as  the  standard  edition  of 
Shelley’s  poetical  works. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Sessional  Papers  of  the  Reichstag  or  Diet  of 
the  North  German  Bund.  First  Legislative  Term.  Second 
Extraordinary  Session  of  1870.  !Nos.  VI.,  IX.,  and  XII. 
Berlin:  November,  1870. 

2.  The  Overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  hg  Prussia 
in  1866.  By  Sir  Alexander  Malet,  Bart.,  K.C.B., 
late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort.  8vo.  London ; 
1870. 

3.  Les  Droits  de  VAllemagne  sur  t Alsace  et  la  Lorraine,  Par 
Henry  DE  Sybel.  8vo.  Bruxelles:  1871. 

4.  Reunion  de  t Alsace  a  la  France.  Par  le  Baron  Hallez- 
Claparede.  8vo.  Pai-is:  1844. 

‘  T n  the  sixteenth  century,’  says  Sir  William  Stirling  Max- 
well,  in  a  passage  which  we  have  quoted  before,  and  are 
not  unwilling  to  quote  again,  ‘  the  office  of  Emperor  was  sur- 
‘  rounded  with  august  and  venerable  associations  which  we 
‘  can  now  but  imperfectly  recall.  Heir  of  the  universal  sway 
‘  of  Rome,  the  holder  of  it  claimed  to  be  the  suzerain  of  all 
‘  earthly  kings.  First  and  oldest  of  European  dignities,  its 
‘  very  name  had  a  sound  of  majesty,  which  it  has  lost  since  it 
‘  has  been  vulgarised  by  Muscovite  and  Corsican,  by  black 
‘men  and  brown  men  in  the  New  World,  and  worst  of  all 
‘  degraded  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine  itself,  in  the 
‘  meaningless  title  of  Austria  and  the  bloody  infamy  of  Mexico.’ 
The  title  of  Emperor  took  its  origin  in  the  death-throes  of 
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Roman  freedom.  It  was  first  borne  by  rulers  who  were  stained 
with  the  crimes  of  the  Claudian  and  the  Flavian  Houses.  It 
was  then  conferred  on  a  series  of  military  adventurers  by  the 
acclamations  of  a  venal  and  profligate  soldiery.  It  passed  in 
due  time  to  the  stolid  jiomp  and  growing  degeneracy  of  the 
Court  of  Byzantium.  The  imperial  crown  of  the  West  was 
j)laced  by  Papal  hands  on  the  brows  of  the  first  victorious 
soldier,  who  combined  the  savage  tribes  of  Northern  Europe 
beneath  his  sway.  It  was  worn  under  varying  fortunes  by  his 
successors  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and  no  doubt  at  one 
time  it  was  regarded  as  the  highest  symbol  of  temporal  power. 
The  title  was  not  inappropriately  revived  by  Napoleon,  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  trampling  on  the  States  of  continental  Europe. 
For  always  and  everywhere  it  has  been  the  symbol  of  despotic 
government  and  military  strength,  rather  than  of  national 
rights  or  of  freedom.  Its  strength,  when  it  has  been  strong, 
was  attested  by  acts  of  \’iolence  and  oppression — by  aggres¬ 
sion  on  the  territories  of  independent  States,  and  by  persecu¬ 
tion  of  those  subordinate  princes  and  communities  which  held 
their  authority  in  subjection  to  it.  Its  weakness,  when  it  has 
been  weak,  proved  infinitely  more  favourable  than  its  strength 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe,  in  so  much  that  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
many  for  many  centuries  consisted  in  a  continuous  struggle  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  States  belonging 
to  the  Empire,  against  the  Emperors.  The  politics  of  Germany 
and  of  Europe,  from  an  early  period  down  to  the  Treaty  of 
Westphalia,  might  justly  be  described  as  a  protracted,  and  at 
last  successful,  effort  to  prevent  the  erection  of  one  huge  militaiy 
monarchy  in  central  Europe,  under  the  imperial  dignity  which 
was  then  vested  in  the  House  of  Austria  ;  to  resist  the  predo¬ 
minance  of  a  power  alike  hostile  to  freedom  and  independence; 
and  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of  a  crown  which  claimed  a  para¬ 
mount  authority  over  all  cognate  and  allied  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  them  to  subjection,  and  of  assailing  and 
invading  at  pleasure  the  dominions  of  weaker  nations.  Some 
vestiges  of  this  ancient  tradition  of  foreign  conquest  survived 
even  to  our  own  time,  for  it  was  by  virtue  of  this  Imperial  sway, 
which  had  outlived  the  Empire  itself,  that  Austria  continued, 
till  within  a  very  recent  period,  to  hold  Italy  in  chains  and  thral¬ 
dom.  The  Emperors  of  Germany  had  done  so  for  six  hundred 
years.  If  then  we  are  to  look  to  the  past  to  shed  any  light  upon 
the  future  policy  of  the  German  Empire,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  it  is  indeed,  to  borrow  another  expression  from  a  cele¬ 
brated  article  of  this  Journal,  ‘  an  ominous  and  evil  name  ’—a 
name  synonymous  with  the  worst  elements  of  human  history. 
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originating  in  bloodshed,  appropriated  by  crime,  dedicated  to 
oppression.  Cmsarism  or  Imperialism  have  become  in  our  own 
days  the  last  expressions  of  contempt  to  describe  the  degrada¬ 
tion  to  which  a  great  nation  may  be  reduced  by  a  long  series 
of  revolutions ;  and  we  should  see  no  reason  to  admire  them 
on  one  side  of  the  Rhine  more  than  on  the  other. 

It  was  therefore  Anth  some  surprise  that  the  Avorld  learned 
that,  Avhatever  else  King  William  of  Prussia  might  have  taken 
in  France,  he  should  have  thought  it  added  anything  to  his 
own  dignity  to  appropriate  the  crOAvn  and  mantle  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  he  had  just  dethroned.  Indeed  the  Px’ussians  themselves 
were  more  astonished  than  pleased  to  find  that  they  Avero 
henceforward  to  be  the  ‘  Kaiserlicks,’  the  nickname  of  their 
ancient  enemies.  The  title  of  Emperor  Avas  not  aAvarded  to 
the  King  by  the  acclamations  of  a  free  people,  by  the  vote  of 
a  national  Diet,  or  even  by  the  cry  of  a  victorious  anny.  It 
was  obscurely  tendered  to  him  by  a  junto  of  small  princes, 
who  Avere  trembling  at  the  least  sign  of  Prussian  irritation, 
and  Avhose  armies  Avere  at  that  moment  serving  under  his 
orders.  In  his  eagerness  to  secure  this  singular  prize,  he  did 
not  even  Avait  until  he  had  returned  Avith  the  spoils  of  an  un¬ 
paralleled  campaign  to  his  OAvn  northern  capital ;  nay,  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  Emjiire  of  Germany  had  itself  any 
legal  character  or  existence  Avhen  the  Emperor  Avas  declared. 
With  singular  bad  taste  it  Avas  hastily  inaugurated  at  Ver¬ 
sailles.  In  his  acceptance  of  the  profered  croAvn,  the  King 
cautiously  abstained  from  any  reference  to  the  past,  present, 
or  future  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Gennan  nation,  and  the 
same  significant  silence  on  this  vital  point  prevails  in  the 
speech  delivered  to  the  Reichsrath  from  the  throne  on  the  21st 
March  at  Berlin.  He  assumed  the  title  as  the  rexvard  of 
Aictory,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  assent  of  the  princes 
serving  in  his  armies ;  he  described  it  as  a  pledge  of  the  unity 
and  military  strength  of  Germany ;  and  he  intimated  that  it 
was  his  intention  ‘  to  restore  or  re-establish  ’  (both  words 
were  used)  the  German  Empire.  AV'^hen  the  doctors  of  the 
University  of  Bologna  were  ordered  by  the  Emperor  FVederic  I. 
in  the  year  1158,  at  the  Diet  of  Roncali,  to  define  the  rights 
of  the  Imperial  CroAvn  in  Italy,  they  Avound  up  a  long  enu¬ 
meration  of  privileges  and  poAvers  by  these  comprehensive 
words :  ‘  Tua  voluntas  jus  esto :  sicuti  dicitur  quidquid 

‘  Principi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem.’  The  doctors  of  Berlin, 
assembled  at  Versailles,  would  probably  not  hold  language  so 
explicit ;  but  Ave  cannot  discover  in  the  report  of  their  acta 
which  is  noAv  before  us,  any  effectual  provisions  to  limit  the 
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power  they  are  so  anxious  to  create  and  to  serve.  We  shall, 
however,  revert  to  this  part  of  the  subject  in  the  latter  pages 
of  this  article. 

There  exists,  we  are  well  aware,  in  Germany  a  numerous, 
highly-instructed,  and  patriotic  body  of  men  who  hail  these 
changes  with  great  satisfaction  as  the  noblest  and  best  result  of 
their  recent  success  in  war ;  who  accept  the  title  and  authority 
of  the  Empire,  not  so  much  in  memory  of  its  past  glories  as  in 
the  hope  of  the  services  it  may  render  in  future  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation ;  and  who  certainly  believe  that  neither  unity  nor 
military  power  will  i)romote  the  true  welfare  t)f  the  country 
and  the  general  peace,  unless  they  are  based  on  free  institu¬ 
tions.  AVe  sympathise  to  a  great  extent  Avith  these  persons. 
AV'^e  desire  nothing  so  imicli  as  that  the  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  German  people  should  eventually  triiunpli 
over  the  military  caste  and  the  absolutist  traditions  of  Prussia ; 
and  Ave  trust  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  result  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  arrived  at.  But  at  present  everything  in  Germany 
seems  to  be  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  eminent  mili¬ 
tary  services  rendered  in  the  AA'ar  by  the  princes  and  nobles  ot  , 
the  land  ;  the  habits  of  authority  and  obedience  engendered  by 
militaiy  command  ;  the  overAvhelming  forces  and  money  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governments  ;  the  passionate  desire  of  national 
unity,  Avhich  has  led  the  Germans  of  the  present  day  to  cast  aside 
Avith  disdain  many  of  those  rights  of  independence  Avhich  their 
forefathers  struggled  for  centuries  to  obtain  and  defend ;  and 
the  prestige  of  recent  victory,  all  tend  to  throAV  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  at  the  present  time  on  the  side  of  absolutism  and  i 
aristocracy.  The  ministers  and  generals  of  the  King  of  Prussia  I 
Avho  have  raised  that  sovereign  to  so  exalted  a  position  in  ' 
Germany  and  in  Europe  are  not  men  to  cast  aside  this  ad¬ 
vantage.  They  have  availed  themselves  of  the  national  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  unity  to  create  a  great  poAver  in  the  Avorld  ;  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  the  knoAvn  enemies  of  popular  rights  and 
popular  contx’ol ;  and  on  their  return  to  their  native  country, 
Avhen  the  severe  pressure  and  constraint  Avhich  they  have  main¬ 
tained  during  the  Avar  is  removed,  they  find  themselves  at 
the  very  outset  of  a  j)olitical  struggle,  in  Avhich  military  and  I 
irresponsible  authority  Avill  either  have  to  submit  to  the  just  I 
demands  of  liberal  opinion  or  to  confront  them.*  At  present,  1 

*  It  deserves  to  be  noted  that  the  very  first  act  of  the  constituency  | 
of  Berlin,  after  the  Avar,  Avas  to  reject  Generals  Moltke,  Werder,  and  | 
ManteuflTel  as  Parlmmentary  candidates :  a  striking  proof  of  the  deter-  I 
mined  hostility  of  the  population  of  the  capital  to  the  military  spirit  of  | 
the  government,  and,  as  lar  as  it  goes,  an  encouraging  symptom.  [ 
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little  lias  really  been  done  to  settle  on  fixed  and  permanent 
principles  the  future  government  of  Oermany.  The  institu¬ 
tions  Avhich  have  been  conceded  by  Prussia  to  the  associated 
States  now  comprised  within  her  dominions  have  yet  to  be  put 
upon  their  trial.  To  assume  an  ancient  title,  to  evoke  the 
shadowy  recollections  of  jiast  ages,  to  determine  by  treaties 
between  sovereigns  the  relations  Avhich  are  to  combine  their 
armies,  is  but  a  small  step  towards  the  great  result.  The 
future  iiolicy  of  the  German  Empire  depends  on  the  principles 
and  institutions  which  arc  to  govern  it ;  and  although,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  these  bear  some  external  resemblance  to 
Federal  ties,  and  even  to  a  popular  form  of  government,  we 
have  yet  to  learn  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  these  provisions. 

One  thing  is  certain.  In  spite  of  the  language  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  at  Versailles,  he  cannot  ‘  restore  or  I’e-establish  ’  the 
ancient  German  Empire,  lie  might  as  well  restore  the  Hep¬ 
tarchy.  To  atteini)t  it  would  bo  an  anachronism  and  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  if  it  were  not  an  impossibility.  For  what  was  the 
German  Em))irc  ?  We  will  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  the 
principal  traits  in  its  constitution  and  history,  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  themselves  in  their  present  fit  of  enthusiasm  a])pear  to 
have  forgotten. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  of  short  duration.  It 
fell  to  pieces  under  his  immediate  successors.  The  crowns 
of  Germany  and  France  were  divided ;  and  on  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  German  branch  of  the  Carlovingians,  the  States 
of  Germany  elected  a  chief  of  their  own  in  the  person  of 
Conrad  of  Franconia,  who  was  succeeded  (in  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury)  by  Henry  of  Saxony  and  the  Othos  his  descendants. 
The  great  offices  of  the  household  and  the  fiefs  of  the  Empire 
were  granted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  but  they  soon 
became  hereditary  and  perpetual  in  certain  families.  They 
passed  by  descent,  even  through  females.  They  were  dealt 
with,  and  often  subdivided,  like  family  property.  Under  the 
i  emperors  of  the  P'ranconian  and  Suabian  linos,  the  })Ower  of  the 
imperial  crown  was  perpetually  diminishing ;  that  of  the  Church 
iucreased,  and  still  more  the  independence  of  the  nobles.  They 
enacted  laws,  declared  and  carried  on  wars  against  each  other, 
and  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty.  The  Impe¬ 
rial  Cities,  which  alone  retained  the  principles  of  free  govern¬ 
ment,  rose  into  importance  and  became  the  seats  of  trade, 
wealth,  and  culture  ;  but  they  owed  little  to  the  nominal  pro¬ 
tection  of  tim  Empire.  It  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century 

I  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
tribunal  t»»  restore  and  uphold  public  justice  and  order,  and 
VOL.  CXXXIII.  XO.  CCLXXll.  H  IT 
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even  in  this  court  the  territorial  princes  had  a  large  share  of 
power.  The  appearance  and  title  of  monarchical  prerogatives  in 
the  emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  authority  of 
the  princes  and  states  in  every  act  of  administration.  No  law 
extending  to  the  whole  body  could  pass  Avithout  the  assent  of 
the  Diet,  at  which  every  prince  and  state  of  the  Empire  had 
a  right  to  vote.  The  Empire  Avas  in  fact  a  loose  confederacy 
Av’ith  a  monarchical  head.  The  members  of  this  confederacy 
originally  held  their  lands  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  but  their 
political  subiection  Avas  at  an  cud,  though  the  ancient  formti 
remained.  The  em]>erors  themselves  Averc  still  invested  Avith 
the  most  pompous  titles.  They  Avere  served  on  occasions  of 
state  and  ceremony  by  the  princes  of  the  land.  But  they  had 
been  gradually  stidpped  even  of  their  domains,  Avhich  once 
extended  along  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Cologne,  and  not  a 
foot  of  land  belonged  to  them  in  their  imperial  capacity.  Their 
revenues  decreased  even  more  than  their  authority.  Even 
their  casual  rcvemies  Avcrc  alienated  or  squandered.*  Gran- 
velle,  the  minister  of  Charles  V.,  asserted  in  the  year  1546, in 
])resence  of  several  of  the  German  Princes,  that  his  master 
drcAv  no  money  at  all  from  the  Empire,  and  in  fact  for  about 
400  years  the  emperors  depended  solely  on  their  hereditary 
dominions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  court  and  for  their  OAvn 
subsistence. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  Avas,  of  course,  that 
they  looked  mainly  to  foreign  conquest,  foreign  spoliation,  and 
foreign  revenues  to  support  their  |)OA\’er.  Italy  Avas  their 
constant  victim  and  peculiar  spoil  from  the  days  of  Barbarossa 
doAvuAvards ;  and  Avhen  the  Imperial  dignity  j)assed,  almost 
permanently,  into  the  House  of  Austria,  it  derived  its  prin¬ 
cipal  resources  from  the  non-German  possessions  of  that  house, 
the  rich  Flemish  inheritance  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  the 
Milanese,  Naples,  and  Hungary,  to  Avhich  Avere  added,  under 
Charles  V.,  Spain  and  the  Indies.  At  home,  in  Germany, 
the  Emperor  Avas  in  reality  poAvcrless  and  poor.  The  exalted 
jmsition  he  filled  in  Europe  Avas  mainly  due  to  his  strength  and 
Avealth  as  a  foreign  sovereign. 

•  For  example,  in  1376  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  the  author  of  the 
(toldon  Bull,  promised  each  of  the  elector’s  100,000  croAvns  to  elect  his 
son  Wenceslaus  King  of  the  liomans;  but  being  unable  to  pay  so  large 
a  sum,  he  alienated  to  the  three  Ecclesiastical  Electors  and  the  Count 
Palatine  such  countries  as  still  belonged  to  the  Imperial  domain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Khine,  and  made  over  to  them  the  Imperial  tolls  in  that 
district. 
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The  constant  ]Jolicy  of  great  rulers  and  politicians  like 
Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  was  to  augment  their  own  autho¬ 
rity  and  to  crush  the  independence  of  the  territorial  princes. 
But  the  Reformation  gave  fresh  energy  to  those  parts  of 
Germany  which  embraced  the  new  opinions,  and  at  the  same 
Diet  of  Worms  where  Luther  confronted  Charles,  the  Electors 
renewed  the  ancient  confederation,  knoAvn  as  the  Electoral 
Union,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  privileges,  the  public  liber¬ 
ties,  and  rights  of  the  Empire,  which  was  ever  after  regularly 
confirmed  by  the  Capitulations  on  each  successive  Imiierial 
election.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  represented  the 
twofold  principle  of  the  ascendency  of  the  Empire  and  the 
domination  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Happily  for  Germany  and 
for  Europe,  neither  cause  ])revailed.  The  contest  which  began 
by  the  I^eague  of  Smalkaldc  may  be  sfiid  to  have  continued 
until  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  Avhen  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  negotiated  under  the  guarantee  of  Fi’ancc  and 
Sweden,  established  those  general  conditions  of  the  balance 
of  power  which  have  for  more  than  two  centuries  been 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  all  succeeding  general  treaties,  assisted 
the  principle  of  religious  toleration  in  (xermany,  and  established, 
in  a  positive  and  precise  form,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Gennanic  Empire. 

That  treaty  Avas  no  doubt  in  great  part  the  result  of  the  policy 
of  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  and  it  gave  to  France  acquisitions  of 
territory  and  a  right  of  interference  in  the  aftairs  of  Germany, 
which  Louis  XIV.  made  the  basis  of  an  aggressive  policy. 
When  the  possession  of  the  three  bishoprics  of  Toul,  Verdun, 
and  ^Ictz,  and  of  Alsace,  was  finally  secured  to  France  by  that 
treaty,  it  was  a  question  whether  Louis  XIV.  should  hold 
them  in  absolute  sovereignty,  or  as  fiefs  of  the  Empire.  The 
latter  alternative  would  liavc  given  the  French  King  a  voice  in 
the  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  and  even  made  him  eligible  for  the 
Imperial  Crown,  and  it  was  on  both  sides  rejected. 

But  as  Ave  have  just  seen  that  the  poAver  of  the  cmj)erors  in 
Germany  OAved  much  to  the  resources  they  drcAV  from  their 
foreign  or  hereditary  dominions,  so  the  princes  and  sovereign 
houses  of  Germany  relied  frequently  and  habitually  on  foreign 
alliances  for  the  i)rotcction  of  their  oavu  rights.  For  example, 
on  the  .5th  October,  1.551,  the  allied  Princes  of  the  Protestant 
League,  ^Maurice  of  Saxony,  Geoi'gc  Frederic  of  Brandenburg, 
John  Albert  of  ^Mecklenburg,  and  William  of  Hesse,  signed  a 
treaty  Avilh  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  Avhich  they  obtained  the 
support  of  France  in  men  and  money  against  Charles  V.,  and 
allowed  the  King  to  take  possession  of  Cambrai,  Toul,  Metz, 
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and  Verdun,  with  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Empire— 
an  occupation  confinned  and  extended  to  actual  sovereignty 
by  subse(iuent  treaties,  and  which  was  never  impugned  till 
the  late  war.  Our  own  (^ueen  Elizabeth  said  to  Sully 
when  she  saw  him  at  Dover,  that  to  insure  the  liberties  of 
Europe  two  things  Averc  to  be  done — to  free  the  Low  Countries 
from  the  dominion  of  Spain ;  and  to  create  on  the  Rhine  an 
independent  republic,  with  which  Alsace  and  the  countrij  of 
Bnrgundu  should  he  incorporated,  and  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  compelled  to  renounce  all  bis  claims  over  the  Swiss 
Cantons.  Elizabeth  had  encouraged  the  Protestant  Suabiaii 
League,  and  only  three  months  before  his  death  Henry  IV. 
of  France  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  Avith  the  Con¬ 
federate  Princes  of  the  Palatinate,  Brandenburg,  Wirtem- 
berg,  Anhalt,  &c.  These  instances  may  suffice,  but  they  might 
be  increased  to  any  extent.  Germany  may  have  suffered 
much  from  the  intrusion  of  foreign  l*0Avers  in  her  internal 
affairs,  but  it  A\as  her  oavu  feeble  and  vicious  constitution, 
and  the  mutual  jealousies  of  her  States  and  rulei’s,  Avhich 
Avere  continually  invoking  foreign  intervention.  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Poles  have  marched  under  the  standards  of  the 
Empire.  SAvedes,  Danes,  Dutch,  English,  under  those  of  the 
Protestant  Leagues.  French  troops,  at  different  times,  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other.  It  is  absurd  to  impute  these  invasions 
(as  they  have  been  termed)  to  hostility  to  Germany  or  to  the 
mere  objects  of  foreign  ambition,  Avhen  in  fact  they  Avere 
loudly  sought  for,  and  frequently  paid  for,  by  German  par¬ 
tisans.  Germany  has  in  all  ages  been  the  field  of  civil  Avars. 
The  last  of  them  took  place  only  five  years  ago ;  and  it  is 
very  possible  that  this  may  not  prove  to  be  the  last.  Civil  wars 
naturally  oj)en  the  door  to  foreign  intervention,  and  in  the 
struggles  carried  on  by  the  territorial  princes  against  the 
Empire  they  constantly  relied  on  foreign  assistance.  ‘  La 
‘  Prusse,’  says  F rederic  tlic  Great  in  his  ‘  Memoirs  of  the 
‘  House  of  Brandenbourg,’  ‘  avait  besoin  de  s’epauler  de  la 
‘  France  ou  de  I’Angleterre.’  Professor  Kanke,  the  floAver  of 
Prussian  historians,  declares,  in  speaking  of  the  great  conflict 
of  the  Protestant  Princes  against  the  House  of  Austria  : — ‘  We 
‘  are  forced  to  confess  that  Germany  Avas  not  then  in  a  position 
‘  to  defend  her  oavu  cause  or  to  Avin  back  her  past  importance. 

‘  The  hcl]»  of  a  foreign  prince  Avas  needed  to  overthroAV  the 
‘  armed  PoAver  Avhich  threatened  to  overAvhclm  the  Lutheran 
‘  States.’  The  same  Avriter  contends  that  ‘  if  the  great 
‘  sovereigns  Avho  founded  or  extended  the  sujireme  j)OAver  in 
‘  Germany,  gave  the  nation  the  consciousness  of  its  oavu  unity, 
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‘  on  the  other  hand  the  territorial  princes  who  opposed  those 
‘  monarchs  defended  the  freedom  of  the  national  genius,  and 
‘  prevented  the  destruction  of  individual  life  and  liberty.’ 

Amongst  these  territorial  piinces,  the  most  powerful  in  the 
last  two  centuries,  and  the  most  assiduous  enemy  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  authority,  has  been  the  House  of  IJrandenburg.  Nearly 
two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the  actual  date  of  a 
prophecy,  which  once  laid  claim  to  far  higher  antiquity,  for 
whoever  may  have  been  the  author  of  the  Lehnin  predictions 
[Die  Lehninische  iVeissayuiu/ ,  Vnficiniitm  Lehninense),  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  generally  known  and  circulated  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — indeed  the  librarian 
La  Croze  had  seen  a  copy  at  Berlin  in  1697 — and  they  were 
published  in  1714.  The  leading  features  of  this  singular 
national  poem  in  iMacaronic  verse  were  hatred  of  all  foreigners, 
and  especially  of  the  French;  resentment  against  the  times 
when  the  policy  of  Brandenburg  was  dependent  on  that 
of  Austria,  and  when  George  Wilhelm,  the  degenerate  son 
of  the  Gi’eat  Elector,  allowed  himself  to  deviate  from  the 
footsteps  of  his  race ;  an  ardent  desire  for  the  ecclesiastical 
and  national  unity  of  Germany,  Avhen  ‘  the  Shepherd  woidd 
‘  recover  his  flock  and  Germany  get  back  lier  King ;  ’  and 
this  transformation  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the  ‘  last 
‘Ruler  of  Brandenburg.’  The  last  Ruler  of  Brandenburg 
was  taken  to  mean  the  Prince  who  should  exchange  the 
Electorate  of  the  Northern  Marches  for  an  Imperial  German 
Crown.  It  looked,  at  one  time,  as  if  the  hour  and  the  man 
were  come  in  the  person  of  Frederic  II.  to  fulfil  the  prophecy ; 
for  never  w'as  the  House  of  Brandenburg  so  vigorous,  and 
never  was  the  House  of  Austria  so  near  extinction,  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  But  the  course  of  time  is  less 
sudden  in  its  changes;  another  century  has  almost  past  away 
since  the  death  of  the  Great  Frederic  before  his  work  was 
completed,  and  even  then  more  by  the  mysterious  combination 
of  events  than  by  the  direct  effort  of  any  personal  volition. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  the  long  series  of  wars, 
mtrigues,  leagues,  and  aggressions  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  all 
(Erected  to  the  grand  end,  which  it*has  recently  accomplished — 
first,  to  wrest  from  Austria  the  position  she  still  retained  in 
Germany,  as  a  lingering  inheritance  of  the  old  Imperial  dig¬ 
nity,  by  excluding  her  altogether  from  the  Germanic  body,  to 
which  she  belongs  by  so  many  ties  of  race  and  history;  secondly, 
to  assume  for  itself  the  station  and  prerogatives  of  the  Imperial 
Crown — those  very  prerogatives  which  it  had  never  ceased  to 
combat  as  long  as  they  were  possessed  by  another  house,  but 
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which  Prussia  is  now  prepared  to  assert  and  to  enforce  in  very 
different  language.  The  archives  of  the  German  Courts  are 
full  of  schemes  and  combinations  to  pi’cvent  the  execution  of 
the  grand  design  of  which  Austria  was  ])erpetually  accused— 
that  of  bringing  all  Germany  into  subjection.  We  have 
before  us  at  this  moment  a  remarkable  memoir,  drawn  up  in 
1784  by  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Duke  of  Zweibrucken,  the 
immediate  ancestor  of  the  house  now  reigning  in  Bavaria,  which 
proposes  ‘  a  league  or  union  of  the  territorial  princes  as  the 
‘  most  natural  and  effectual  way  to  maintain  the  constitution 
‘  of  the  German  Emi)ire,  with  the  support  of  the  European 
‘  courts,  who  have  ever  regai'ded  that  Constitution  as  of  essen- 
‘  tial  importance  to  the  balance  of  power.’  ‘  The  plan  of  be- 
‘  coming  sovereign  in  Germany,’  he  goes  on,  ‘  is  of  old 
‘  standing  with  the  Court  of  Austria.  To  cite  all  the  attempts 
‘  which  have  been  made  to  realise  it  would  be  to  write  the 
‘  history  of  the  country  from  the  Emperor  Frederic  III. 
‘  downwards.  That  ])lan  is  always  going  on.  It  aims  at  the 
‘  undermining  of  the  Germanic  Constitution,  and  at  the  esta- 
‘  blishment  of  total  subjection  to  a  supreme  authority  in  its 
‘  ])lace.’  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  March  1784, 
Frederic  II.  wrote  to  his  own  Ministers: — ‘Examining  the 
‘  state  of  Europe,  1  sec  no  resource  but  to  construct  a  league 
‘  in  the  Empire  to  support  the  rights  and  i)rerogatives  of  the 
‘  Princes  and  their  immunities.’*  In  a  Declaration  addressed 
to  the  French  and  Kussian  Courts  in  the  following  year  the 
King  of  Prussia  added  that  ‘  His  Majesty  thinks  he  could  do 
‘  no  less  for  his  own  security  and  for  that  of  the  whole  Geman 
‘  Empire,  than  to  propose  to  his  fellow-States  to  make  an 
‘  association  conformable  to  all  the  fundamental  constitutions 
‘  of  the  Empire,  more  especially  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
‘  and  the  Imperial  capitulations,  founded  on  the  example  of 
‘  all  ages,  tending  solely  to  preserve  the  present  legal  con- 
‘  stitution  of  the  Empire,  and  each  of  its  members  in  the  free 
‘  and  tranquil  exercise  of  his  rights,  dominions,  and  posses- 
‘  sions,  and  to  oppose  every  arbitrary  and  illegal  enterprise 
‘  contrary  to  the  system  of  the  Empire.’ 

These  extracts  are  drawn  from  the  purest  German  sources, 
and  they  may  be  corroborated  by  other  acts  and  opinions  of 
the  Court  of  Brandenburg  itself,  expressed  by  some  of  the 
ablest  of  its  Ministers.  For  instance:  in  1778  a  scheme  had 
been  set  on  foot  for  effecting  an  exchange  between  the  Aus- 


*  These  despatches  are  printed  by  Adolf  Schmidt,  in  his  ‘  Geschichte 
‘  der  Preussisch-deutschen  Unionsbestrebungen.  Berlin,  1851.’ 
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trian  Low  Countries  anti  the  Bavarian  territories  of  the  Pala¬ 


tine  House,  which  Avould  have  stren"thenc(l  the  position  of 
Austria  in  Germany  by  the  acquisition  of  some  contiguous 
provinces  at  the  cost  of  an  embarrassing  non-German  tlejten- 
dency.  This  proposal  was  stoutly  resisted  by  Prussia  as  fatal 
to  the  indej)endence  of  Germany  : — 


‘  If  the  House  of  Austria,’  it  Avas  said,  ‘  succeeded  in  actpiiring  tint 
Circle  of  Bavaria,  inhabited  by  a  brave  nation  in  a  fertile  territory,  and 
jjot  rid  of  the  Low  Countries,  Avhich  are  a  source  of  Aveakness  to  her, 
the  result  Avould  be  an  enormous  mass  of  power,  ii  huge  empire  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Black  .Sea  to  the  Uhinc,  Avhich  the  minor  States  of  (Jer- 
many  could  never  resist,  .so  that  the  balance,  the  security,  tmd  the 
freedom  of  Germany  Avould  solely  depend  on  the  moderation  of  each 
Austrian  Sovereign.  If  this  moderation  Avere  to  fail,  and  if  the  state 
maxims  of  Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  II.  Avere  revived,  Avhat  could 
resist  her  poAver  ?  The  Avholo  German  Empire  Avould  become  a 
monarchy  of  that  House.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  if  it  be  supposed  that 
one  Sovereign  governs  the  Avhole  extent  of  the  (ierman  Empire,  fertile, 
populous,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe ;  and  if  he  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  so  numerous  and  Avarlike  a  nation  already  completely 
armed,  as  the  German  n.ation  noAV  undoubtedly  is,  Avhat  Power  in 
Europe  could  resist  such  a  Sovereign,  if  it  pleased  him  to  assert  the 
ancient  pretensions  of  the  Eoman  Emperor  or  King  of  Germany,  over 
the  border  lands,  such  as  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  or  even  the  old 
kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Lorraine  ?  Would  not  all  Europe  be 
exposed  to  the  certiiin  danger  of  a  tinii'er.ml  monarcla/  ?  Nor  is  this  a 
torn.  Any  impartial  man,  Avho  knows  the  force  and  internal  consti¬ 
tution  of  Germany,  as  Avell  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  States,  Avho 
thinks  of  the  past,  and  of  the  characters  of  Sovereigns  Avho  have  figured 
in  history,  Avill  be  convinced  that  under  the  circumstances  Ave  haA'e 
supposed,  a  German  Monarchy,  and  after  it  a  universal  European 
Monarchy,  is  a  possible  thing — nay,  even  a  probable  one ;  and  that 
none  but  a  Sovereign  of  all  Germany  can  ever  realise  it.’  {^CEuvres  iJe 
Hertzberff,  vol.  ii.  p.  33G.) 


To  these  suppositions  the  answer  made  by  their  author  Avas, 
that  by  the  Constitution  of  Germany,  no  German  Emperor 
had  any  such  poAver ;  that  the  supreme  authority  Avas  shared 
by  the  territorial  Princes ;  and  that  if  the  head  of  the  Empire 
attempted  to  extend  or  abuse  his  poAver,  he  violated  the  eighth 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Osnabruck  and  the  Capitulations  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  he  justifies  the  Princes  in  seeking,  even  by 
foreign  alliances  or  by  leagues  amongst  themselves,  to  restrain 
him. 

These  Avere  tlie  principles  maintained  in  the  last  century 
by  Count  Hertzberg,  one  of  the  ablest  Alini.sters  of  Frederic 
the  Great.  They  Avere  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  Prussia, 
when  Austria  Avas  supposed  to  aim  at  the  erection  of  a 
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preponderating  power  in  Germany.  Are  they  not  as  literally 
applicable,  even  in  minute  particulars  which  cannot  fail 
to  sti’ike  the  reader,  when  it  is  not  Austria,  but  Prussia, 
which  has  raised  herself  to  a  position  in  Europe,  which  no 
other  single  State  is  at  this  time  able  to  resist  with  success 
in  the  field?  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  with  greater 
aecuracy  the  present  condition  of  the  adjacent  States,  than 
by  saying  with  Count  Ilertzberg,  that  their  existence  depends 
entirely  on  the  modei’ation  and  forbearance  of  so  formidable 
a  neighbour,  since  all  the  checks,  limitations,  and  engage¬ 
ments  which  formerly  sustained  that  colossal  power,  both 
within  and  without,  have  just  been  swept  away. 

Such  was  the  language  and  ostensible  ])olicy  of  Prussia, 
Avhen  the  Imperial  dignity  Avas  still  possessed  by  Austria,  and 
Avhen  it  suited  her  to  raise  up  coalitions  against  the  arbitrary 
designs  imputed  to  that  PoAver.  We  should  be  glad  to  think 
that  she  Avas  noAv  animated  by  the  s.ame  determination  to  resist 
all  schemes  of  aggrandisement  contrary  to  the  territorial  rights 
and  independence  of  the  other  German  States.  Put  after 
having  torn  up  the  Treaties  of  1815  constituting  the  Germanic 
Confederation  in  ])lace  of  the  Empire — after  having  made  Avar 
on  her  oAvn  confederates — conquered  Hanover,  Ilcsse,  Nassau, 
Holstein,  SlesAvig,  and  Frankfort,  and  noAv  Alsace  and 
paid:  of  Lorraine — expelled  Austria  from  Gei’many  in  order 
to  secure  her  undisputed  supremacy  over  a  confederacy  of 
feeble  vassals — and  established  her  military  authority  over  the 
whole  country,  it  Avould  be  idle  to  expect  that  the  Court  of 
Berlin  proposes  to  respect  the  rights  or  dominions  of  any  State 
which  it  may  suit  Prussia  to  incorporate  Avith  herself.  The 
terms  of  the  ncAV  Federal  or  Imperial  Constitution,  as  Ave  shall 
presently  see,  are  those  on  Avhich  Prussia  has  thought  fit  to 
place  the  minor  States,  Avhich  she  has  not  yet  absorbed,  under 
the  shade AV  of  her  OAvn  protection. 

When,  therefore,  the  King  of  Prussia  talks  of  restoring  or 
re-establishing  the  ancient  German  Empire,  and  assumes  the 
title  that  belonged  to  it,  he  is  gJiilty  of  a  strange  abuse  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Whatever  the  German  Empire  may  hereafter  become, 
it  certainly  Avill  not  I’csemble  in  the  slightest  degree  either 
the  ancient  German  Empire,  or  the  Confederacy  Avhich  Avas 
created  in  1815,  AA'ith  the  assent  of  Ihirope,  in  place  of  it.  The 
German  Empire  Avas  elective  ;  the  neAv  dominion  Avill  be  hered¬ 
itary  in  a  poAverful  and  martial  house.  The  German  Empire 
Avas  a  monarchical  confederacy  of  co-equal  States,  Avhose  rights 
Avere  jealously  secured  to  them  against  the  danger  of  a  ])reiH)n- 
derating  supremacy ;  the  ncAv  dominion  has  been  created  by  the 
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sword,  by  conquest  within  and  without,  and  the  securities  of 
its  subjects  and  allies  are  just  what  I’russia  thinks  fit  to  con¬ 
cede  to  them.  The  Empii'c  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of 
local  freedom,  which  undouhtcdljMveakcncd  its  collective  action; 
the  new  dominion  tends  openly  to  unity — unity  is  the  cry  of 
Germany  at  this  moment,  and  it  Avoidd  seem  as  if  no  saci’ificc 
of  freedom  and  independence  is  too  saci’cd  or  too  costly  to  he 
made  to  it.  In  exchange  for  .all  that  has  hitherto  constituted 
their  peculiar  .and  multifarious  greatness,  the  Germans  arc 
eagerly  bent  on  obtaining  Avhat  it  seems  they  A'alue  more 
highly — a  concentrated  military  organisation  and  poAver  AA’hich 
may  render  them  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and  the 
pliticjil  influence  .abroad  AA'hich  their  admirable  and  enormous 
armies  may  confer  on  them. 

It  has  been  for  ages  the  distinctive  chai’acteristic  and  glory 
of  Germany  that  she  has  escaped  that  centralising  force  Avhich 
has  reduced  most  of  the  other  European  States  to  a  common 
pattern,  and  Avhich  Avill  proh.ahly  hencefoidh  he  still  more  active 
and  intense  in  the  Avorld,  Avhether  democratic  institutions  or 
military  despotism  direct  the  application  of  it.  She  oavcs  to 
that  absence  of  a  central  authority  her  m.anifold  varieties  of 
intelligence  and  life — her  capitals  and  courts,  Avhich  have  been 
in  various  Avays  the  centres  of  her  civilisation — her  universities, 
rivals  in  learning  and  in  letters — her  Free  Cities,  AA-hich  retained 
till  the  other  day  a  complete  self-government,  and  ranked  Avith 
the  great  marts  of  the  Avorld — and  that  blending  of  races  .and 
religions,  Avhich  produced  an  endless  social  vaidety,  Avith  a 
certain  amount  of  political  unity.  These  elements  of  her  true 
national  greatness  are  threatened  by  the  preponderance  of  the 
most  arbitrary  and  absolute  of  the  German  Powers — the  only 
one  AA’hich  has  made  military  force  the  end  and  aim  of  all  its 
policy. 

The  future  Avelfarc  of  the  country  is  brought  back  to  tbe  old 
question,  Avhether  Prussia  is  to  dominate  over  Geinnany,  or 
Germany  to  absorb  Prussia.  The  latter  of  Giese  alternatives 
we  should  accept  Avith  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  gi-atitude, 
and  it  Avill  probably  be  .arrived  at  in  some  future  age  by  the 
destruction  of  monarchy  throughout  the  German  States,  a 
result  to  Avhich  the  policy  of  Prussia  toAvards  her  neighbours 
is  secretly  and  unconsciously  tending.  Put  as  long  as  the 
Prussian  monarchy  remains  Avhat  it  is,  avc  c.annot  question  that 
it  will  make  its  supei-iority  felt  over  all  the  other  States.  When 
the  beasts  of  the  fleld,  in  vEsop’s  fable,  AA-ent  out  hunting  Avith 
the  lion,  Ave  knoAv  Avho  got  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 

The  extinction  of  the  ancient  Germanic  Empire  dated  from 
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the  signature  of  the  Act  constituting  the  Federation  of  the 
Khine  under  the  headship  of  France  on  the  12th  July,  1806. 
Bavaria,  AVirteinbcrg,  Baden,  IIcssc-Darinstadt,  the  two 
Hohenzollerns,  Nassau,  and  some  other  minor  Princes  joined 
that  league.  Upon  which  the  Emperor  Francis  II.  laid  down 
the  Imperial  Crown  on  the  Gth  August,  Napoleon  having  de¬ 
clared  to  his  allies  at  Batisbon  a  few  days  before  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Imperial  Constitution  was  no  longer  in  existeuee.  But 
it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  no  sooner  had  these  events  oc¬ 
curred  than  Pnissia  set  on  foot  her  schemes  to  organise  a  [ 
North-German  Le.ague  and  a  North-German  Constitution,  by  I 
which  Frederic  William  III.  was  to  assume  the  Imperial  title,  1 
and  to  exercise  all  the  former  prerogatives  of  the  German  ! 
Empire  over  the  Northern  States.  Fx’om  these  dreams  Piaissia 
Avas  awakened  by  the  campaign  of  tieua ;  but  through  all  bad 
or  good  fortune,  she  remained  equally  steadfast  to  her  idea  of 
Enqxire.  \ 

‘  After  the  War  of  Liberation  in  1814  it  was  necessary,’  j 
says  the  Queen’s  Advocate,  Sir  Travers  Twiss,*  ‘  to  create  I 
‘  another  Germanic  political  body,  partly  to  satisfy  the  dce}>-  i 
‘  seated  feeling  of  nationality’  amongst  the  people  of  the  Ger- 
‘  manic  States,  partly  to  fill  up  the  void  w'hich  the  disappearance 
‘  of  the  Germanic  Empire  had  caused  in  the  centre  of  the 
‘  European  jxolitical  .system.’  The  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria 
repudiated  the  advice  of  those  who  urged  him  to  resume,  as  a  j 
matter  of  course,  the  croAvn  of  the  Boman  Empire  of  the  Ger-  i 
manic  nations,  as  unjust  to  the  States  which  had  enjoyed  j 
sovereign  rights  since  1806.  Nor  did  he  favour  the  idea  of  a  ! 
simple  |X)litical  alliance  between  the  German  States.  He  there-  I 
fore  insisted  on  a  Confederation  of  States,  compatible  with  the 
independence  of  the  Sovereign  Princes  and  States  of  Germany, 
and  capable  of  securing  the  integrity  of  the  Germanic  terri¬ 
tory.  The  assent  of  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  to 
this  scheme  was  made  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  Austria’s 
accession  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  of  1813,  and  the  sixth 
Article  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  provided  that  ‘  Les  fitats  de 
‘  I’Allemagne  seront  independans,  et  unis  par  un  lien  federa- 
‘  tif.’  The  German  Federal  Act  Avas  thus  a  part  of  the  public 
conventional  laAv  of  Europe,  and  in  fact  the  Schluss-Act,  as  it 
Avas  termed,  Avas  textually  inserted  in  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Congress  of  ^’^ienna.  When  therefore  the  Prussian  envoy 


*  TavIsr  ‘  On  the  LaAV  of  Nations,’  vol.  i.  p.  69.  The  learned 
author’s  observations  on  this  subject  are  the  more  important,  as  he  is 
knoAvn  to  have  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information  upon  it. 
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declared  at  Frankfort  on  tlie  14th  of  June,  1860,  ‘  in  the  name 
‘  and  by  the  orders  of  his  INIajesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  that 
‘  Prussia  henceforth  regards  the  liitherto  existing  Federal 
‘  compact  as  dissolved  and  no  longer  obligatory,’  he  repudiated 
a  treaty  binding  not  only  as  between  Prussia  and  her  con¬ 
federates,  but  between  all  the  Powers  of  Europe. 

Sir  Alexander  Malet,  who  was  the  British  Minister  on  the 
spot  at  F i-ankfort,  has  recorded  with  the  utmost  fidelity  all  the 
incidents  of  this  important  rupture ;  [and  to  understand  fully 
the  effects  of  it  on  the  general  relations  of  Europe,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  in  detail  the  tortuous  but  steady  drift  of  the 
policy  of  Prussia  both  in  the  Danish  question  and  in  the  Diet. 
We  refer  our  readers  for  these  details  to  Sir  Alexander’s  most 
interesting  volume,  for  by  these  acts  the  constitution  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  abruptly  and  totally  changed. 

Nor  is  the  change  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Europe.  The 
Confederation  of  1815  was  essentially  a  defensive  league.  It 
is  true  that  it  could  not  have  undertaken  or  carried  on  an 
offensive  war.  But  we  are  entitled  to  assert  that  as  a  defensive 
league  it  fully  answered  its  purpose  and  attained  its  end,  since 
no  foreign  State  ever  ventured  to  attack  it.  The  united  forces  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  with  their  minor  confederates,  constituted 
a  jK>wer  which  effectually  held  France  in  check  for  fifty  years. 
The  Emperor  Xai)oleon  III.  was  known  to  have  said  that  he 
could  never  attack  them  collectively.  He  defeated  Austria 
singly ;  he  thought  himself  (though  most  erroneously)  in  a 
condition  to  make  war  against  Prussia.  But  as  long  as  the 
Bund  was  in  existence,  backed  by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe, 
who  had  co-operated  in  the  creation  of  it  and  were  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  its  security,  for  defensive  j)urposes  the  security  of 
Germany  was  unassailable. 

On  this  point  Ave  must  invoke  tiie  evidence  of  Sir  A.  Malet, 
which  is  conclusive. 

‘  It  should  and  will  be  noted  by  the  historian  that  these  institutions 
were  framed  with  a  view  to  two  objects — the  maintenance  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity  of  Germany,  and  the  holding  France  in  check  ;  and 
that,  with  the  brief  exception  of  the  troubles  of  1848-49,  both  objects 
were  secured  for  half  a  century.  During  that  period  neither  Austria 
nor  Prussia  made  attacks  on  their  confederates;  above  all,  Franc(* 
made  no  encroachments,  nor  was  any  umbrage  given  to  her,  at  periods 
when  that  country  w’as  most  ready  to  take  umbrage.  The  Germanic 
Confederation  was  respected  alike  by  Louis  XVI II.,  by  Charles  X.,  by 
the  short-lived  llepublie,  and  by  Louis  Philippe.  Even  after  Solferino 
the  resumption  of  the  lUiine  frontier  may  liave  been  talked  of,  but 
was  never  seriously  contemplated.  An  area  of  11,000  geographical 
miles  and  a  population  of  forty-five  millions  on  her  immediate  confines 
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remained  in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  industrial  progress;  and  France 
had  good  reason  to  know  that  any  aggressive  move  in  that  direction 
stirred  the  great  soul  of  Germany  like  one  man.  That  this  result  was 
obtained  wliile  the  Diet  still  subsisted  cannot  be  forgotten  by  anyone 
who  impartially  records  the  events  of  the  time.’  p,  380.) 

In  fact,  this  was  the  reason  distinctly  exjn’ossed  by  the 
Emperor  Xapoleon  III.,  both  to  Lord  liussell  and  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  as  the  chief  ground  of  his  refusal  to  co-operate 
with  Great  Britain  in  resisting  the  German  invasion  of  Den¬ 
mark.  The  following  expressions  occurred  in  a  despatch  of 
AI.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  of  the  26th  of  January,  1864  : — 

‘  It  may  be  comparatively  easy  for  England  to  carry  on  a  war  which 
can  never  go  beyond  maritime  operations  of  blockade  and  capture  of 
ships.  Schleswig  and  England  are  far  apart  from  each  other.  But  the  soil 
of  Germany  touches  the  soil  of  France,  and  a  war  between  France  and 
Germany  would  be  one  of  the  most  burthensome  and  one  of  the  most 
luizardous  in  which  the  French  Empire  could  engage.  Besides  these 
considerations,  the  Emperor  cannot  fail  to  recollect  that  ho  has  been 
made  an  object  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  in  Euroiic  on  account  of  his 
supposed  projects  of  aggrandisement  on  the  Rhine.  A  war  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  Germany  could  not  fail  to  give  strength  to  these 
unfounded  and  unwarrantable  imputations.  For  these  reasons  the 
Government  of  France  will  not  bike  at  present  any  engagement  on  the 
subject  of  Denmark.  If,  hereafter,  the  balance  of  power  should  be 
seriously  threatened,  the  Emperor  may  be  induced  to  take  new  measures 
in  the  interest  of  Franco  and  of  Europe.’  {Despatch  quoted  bp  Sir  A. 
Afidet,  p.  428.) 

The  destruction  of  the  Bund  has  already  led  to  two  wars, 
and  it  has  shotvn  to  the  world  by  forcible  examydes,  that  instead 
of  a  great  defensive  Power,  formed  of  united  States  and  in¬ 
terests,  there  exists  in  the  centre  of  Europe  a  monarchy  capable 
of  carrying  on  a  war  of  invasion  on  the  largest  scale  and  of 
rendering  itself  formidable  to  all  its  neighbours.  Such  a  mon¬ 
archy  having  for  its  head  a  sovereign  addicted  to  war  and  a 
minister  versed  in  the  arts  of  aggression  and  aggrandisement 
would  be  a  curse  to  the  world.  Such  princes  have  before  now 
not  been  wanting  to  the  House  of  Hohenzollem.  Such  ministers 
have  been  found  even  in  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin.  Nor  are 
examples  wanting  of  the  manner  in  which  a  country  may  be 
engaged  in  war  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Avishes  of  tlie  people. 

‘  Throughout  Germany,’  says  again  Sir  A.  IMalct,  in  speaking  of  the 
outset  of  tlie  war  of  1800,  ‘  and  largely  in  Prussia  itself,  the  strongest 
possible  repugnance  and  horror  of  the  coming  crisis  Avas  entertained. 
But  amongst  the  Prussian  troops  the  force  of  discipline,  stronger  than 
any  individual  shade  of  opinion,  impelled  the  soldier  unhesitatingly 
.against  those  Avho  Avere  pointed  out  to  him  as  enemies  to  his  country. 
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Once  engaged  in  actual  contest,  all  reflection  was  soon  drowned  in  the 
din  of  battle,  while  under  able  leadership,  and  stimulated  by  almost 
unvarying  success,  the  Prussian  army,  each  unit  of  whose  mass  was  a 
citizen  of  one  of  the  most  highly  educated  states  in  Europe,  soon  gave 
another  proof  of  the  force  of  military  discipline  and  habits,  and,  wielded 
with  consummate  ability,  effected  all  that  its  most  sanguine  projectors 
and  artificers  could  have  expected  from  a  sentient  but  obedient  machine.’ 
[Malet,  p.  I'JG.) 


The  Germans,  jubilant  witli  victory,  and  suffering  at  the 
same  time  from  the  cost  of  victory,  which  must  be  paid  in 
the  life-blood  of  a  nation,  are  probably  sincere  at  this  moment 
in  their  desire  for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  peace. 
But  Europe  can  jilace  but  little  reliance  on  these  transient 
impressions.  The  military  caste  in  Prussia  is  strong,  and  war 
alone  enables  it  to  feel  and  put  forth  its  strength.  Indigent 
nobles,  who  have  no  other  i)rofession  and  no  other  utility  than 
to  figlit  and  feed  the  crows  on  battle-fields,  are  a  dangerous 
element  in  society,  especially  when  they  are  surrounded  by 
richer  and  fairer  countries  than  their  own  swamps  and  sands 
and  pine-forests.  The  old  barbarian  impulse  of  the  men  of 
the  north  to  break  out  upon  the  lands  of  the  south  revives. 
In  the  recent  campaign  in  France  all  respect  for  private 
property  seems  to  hsive  been  lost.  Pillage  and  rapine  of 
private  dwellings  became  the  general  practice  of  men  and 
officers.  To  the  other  attractions  of  war  to  a  fierce  people 
was  added  the  acfiuisition  and  approi)riation  of  wealth  by 
a  needy  people.  The  State  practised  the  same  policy  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  enormous  exaction  levied  on  France  will 
leave  no  small  residue  in  the  military  chest  of  Berlin  or 
Potsdam  after  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  claims  of  the  allies 
have  been  discharged.  Of  this  sum,  judging  by  precedent,  no 
account  Avill  be  rendered  to  the  nation,  but  enough  of  it  will 
remain  to  render  the  Crown  on  an  emergency  independent  of 
the  control  exercised  by  Parliament  over  the  j)ublic  revenues, 
and  able  to  meet  at  pleasure  the  demands  at  the  outset  of 
another  war.  It  is  a  calamity  to  France  to  have  to  pay  so 
vast  a  sum,  which  must  in  the  end  be  wrung  from  the  industry 
of  her  j)opulation,  and  imposes  a  cruel  burden  of  permanent 
debt  on  future  generations.  But  it  may  yet  prove  a  greater 
calamity  to  Germany  to  receive  so  vast  a  sum,  not  earned  itr 
created  by  industry,  but  won  by  the  sword,  for  it  puts  a  profit 
on  war,  and  renders  the  government  disposing  of  such  })rodi- 
pous  s})oil  in  great  measure  independent  of  the  j)cople.  In  all 
j  former  treaties  of  peace,  accpiisitions  of  temtory  and  levies  of 
I  money  have  invariably  been  regarded  as  a  set-off  or  equivalent 
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that  there  are  no  longer  any  eomnion  standards  or  principles 
of  political  action  recognised  by  governments.  If  such  a  state 
of  things  were  prolonged,  it  would  lead  us  back  to  never- 
ending  wars  and  barbarism.  Yet  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
result  of  the  policy  of  which  Count  Bismarck  is  the  chief 
author. 

It  is  related  that  M.  Thiers  in  his  peregrination  round 
Europe  in  the  course  of  last  autumn,  to  make  an  appeal 
which  was  answered  like  that  of  Clay’s  ‘  Hare  with  many 
‘Friends,’  found  himself  at  table  at  Vienna  with  an  eminent 
Prussian  historian,  avc  believe.  Professor  Kanke  himself. 
After  enlarging  on  the  effects  of  the  capitulation  of  Sedan 
and  the  fall  of  the  sovereign  who  was  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  war,  the  lively  F rcnch  Alinistcr  remonstrated 
on  the  inconsistency  of  jnirsuing  hostilities  to  their  furthest 
limit  against  an  unoffending  people,  and  ended  Avith  the  ques¬ 
tion  ‘A  i/ui  faiti’s-voHs  done  la  guerre  ‘A  Lol.’iS  XIV.’ 
was  tlic  gi-im  answer  of  the  Xorthern  sage.  That  ansAver 
strikes  us  as  the  most  just  and  profound  observation  Avhich 
has  been  made  during  the  Avhole  course  of  this  crisis ;  and  if 
Professor  Kanke  really  said  it,  he  deserves  more  credit  for  such 
a  speech  than  for  any  page  of  his  ‘  Nine  Books  of  Prussian 
‘  History,’  uninspired  by  the  Aluses. 

To  make  this  declaration  jierfectly  accurate,  hoAvever,  it 
should  have  gone  one  ste|)  further.  Prussia  has  been  making 
war  Avith  success  not  only  against  Louis  XIV.,  since  she  has 
been  able  in  one  camjiaign  to  Avring  from  France  many  of  the 
concessions  that  monarch  succeeded  in  engrafting  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Westjdialia  by  an  abuse  of  his  influence  and  his 
amis;  but  she  has  in  reality  overthroAvn  and  reversed  the 
principles  of  the  Treaty  of  AVestphalia  itself,  so  far  as  they 
might  still  be  traced  in  the  public  laAv  of  Europe,  of  Avhich 
they  Avcrc  the  foundation.  It  is  Avith  no  idle  or  pedantic 
motive,  but  really  to  explain  our  vicAv  of  the  present  state  of 
Germany,  that  Ave  are  compelled  to  go  back  to  this  remote 
period. 

The  great  international  compact  knoAvn  as  the  Treaty  of 
Munster  or  AVestphalia,  concluded  in  1648,  derives  its  chief 
importance  and  authority  from  the  fact  that  it  Avas  the  first 
time  in  modern  history  that  all  the  States  of  Europe  had 
concurred  in  one  general  engagement,  and  that  as  it  Avas  based 
on  mutual  concessions  and  guarantees,  all  had  a  common 
interest  in  maintaining  it.  It  Avas  the  first  solemn  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  that  all  nations  have  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties ;  that  peace  can  only  be  secured  by  a  conn>re- 
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liensive  system  of  mutual  engagements ;  and  that  a  Power 
which  attacks  that  system  in  any  part,  imj)airs  the  stability 
of  the  whole  edifice.  In  this  respect,  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815  can  alone  be  compared  to  it. 
The  same  spirit  pervaded  both.  Europe  had  in  both  instances 
been  torn  by  long  and  sanguinary  wars.  At  both  these 
epochs,  it  was  felt  by  all  nations  that  j)eacc  and  security 
were  only  to  be  secured  by  associating  all  the  Powers  in  the 
common  Avork.  More  especially  did  this  consideration  apply 
in  both  instances  to  Germany.  Germany  had  been  the  scene 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  V'ar;  Germany  had  suffered  most  by  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  Her  central  position,  her 
open  frontieivs,  and  her  divided  governments  and  creeds,  ren¬ 
dered  the  settlement  of  Germany  the  first  condition  of  the 
settlement  of  Europe,  and  «)f  extreme  importance  to  her 
neighbours.  In  1640  the  Emperor  had  attempted  to  negotiate 
a  ])eace  through  the  Diet  at  Ratisbou  by  direct  negotiation 
within  the  Empire.  The  attempt  failed.  The  aid  of  foreign 
nations  was  invoked,  and  it  Avas  incontestably  by  the  gowl 
offices  of  France  and  SAveden  that  peace  Avas  at  length  re¬ 
established  on  equitable  terms.  The  grand  object  of  the 
whole  negotiation  Avas  to  defend  the  civil  and  religious  liberty 
of  Europe  against  the  aggressions  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
then  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  I’oAver,  and  aiming  at  an 
Imperial  and  absolute  supremacy.  The  first  condition  Avas 
a  general  amnesty,  Avhich  the  mediating  PoAvers  exacted  in 
favour  of  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  himself,  and  throughout 
Germany.  The  second  Avas  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  and 
independence  of  the  territorial  princes,  cities,  and  corporations, 
in  all  their  ancient  extent.  The  third  Avas  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  of  religious  toleration,  and  the  mutual  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  hostile  creeds  Avhich  had  been  seeking  to  extir¬ 
pate  one  another.  These  conditions  Avere  imposed  by  the 
mediating  PoAvers,  greatly  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Im¬ 
perialists. 

It  Avas  in  mifis/ifction  (that  Avas  the  ]»hrase)  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Fiance  in  this  negotiallon  to  the  settlement  of 
Germany  and  Europe,  and  in  compensation  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Avar,  that  she  obtained  from  Germany  the  full  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  soAcrcignty  over  the  Three  Rishoprics  of  Metz, 
Tool,  and  Verdun,  Avhlcli  had  been  ceded  to  llenry  II.  in  a 
more  restricted  form  by  some  of  the  German  jirinces  in  the 
preceding  centuiy ;  and  also  the  cession  of  Alsace,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  jirovince  had  been  held  by  the  Austrmn 
princes  to  Avhom  it  then  belonged,  Avith  a  reservation  of  the 
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rights  of  the  Bishops  of  Strasburg  and  Bale,  and  of  the  ten 
imperial  towns  belonging  to  the  prefectorate  of  Ilaguenau. 
The  landgraviatcs  of  Alsace  belonged  to  a  younger  branch 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  same  then  reigning  in  the  Tyrol ; 
but  their  tenure  was  limited  by  the  double  obligations  of  the 
feudal  system  to  those  under  whom  they  held,  and  to  those 
who  held  under  them.  The  Austrian  Princes  eventually  re¬ 
ceived  from  France  an  indemnity  of  three  million  livres  for 
their  interest  in  the  provinces,  which  Avas,  in  fact,  a  limited 
one,  and  not  a  sovereign  right  at  all.  A  vast  amount  of  con¬ 
troversy  has  sprung  out  of  these  reservations  and  is  not  even 
jbandoned  by  the  Germans  to  this  day,  for  Professor  von 
Svbel  of  Bonn  contends  in  a  recent  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Droits 
‘  de  I’AUemagnc  sur  I’Alsace  et  la  Lorraine,’  that  the  Austrian 
princes  could  only  cede  the  limited  superiority  they  themselves 
enjoyed,  and  that  everything  else  was  obtained  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  annexed  to  France  by  subsequent  fraud  or  force.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  draw  our  readers  into  the  depths  of  this  dispute. 
But  Ave  are  surprised  a  man  of  Professor  \'on  Sybel’s  high  cha¬ 
racter  for  learning  and  candour  should  haAe  abstained  in  his 
pamphlet  from  noticing  the  fact  that  on  the  24th  October, 
1648,  an  Act  of  cession  of  the  Three  Bishoprics  of  Lorraine, 
and  of  Alsace,  Brisach,  and  Pignerol,  Avas  duly  executed  on 
behalf  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  by  Avhicb  every  sort  of 
authority  and  dominion  AA'as  fully  relinquished  and  trans¬ 
ferred  Avithout  the  least  reservation  to  the  CroAA'n  of  France, 
and  their  inhabitants  released  from  all  allegiance  Avhatsoever 
to  the  Holy  Koman  Empire.  The  document  itself  is  published 
at  the  end  of  the  first  chaj)ter  of  Koch  and  Schocll’s  ‘  History 
‘  of  Treaties  of  Peace.’  And  it  appears  to  us  to  be  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  all  that  Avas  comprehended  Avithin  it.  Stras- 
burg,  the  city  or  commonAvealth,  and  the  bishopric  AA’cre  not 
comprehended  Avithin  it,  and  the  scandalous  fraud  by  Avhich 
possession  Avas  taken  of  that  free  city  in  the  year  1681,  by 
the  Ministers  of  Louis  XIV.,  is  one  of  the  darkest  stains  on 
the  policy  of  that  unscrupulous  king — a  stain,  indeed,  as  dark 
as  the  destruction  of  the  Free  City  and  Republic  of  CracoAv 
in  1846,  to  Avhich,  if  Ave  remember  rightly,  the  Court  of 
Prussia  Avas  not  a  stranger.  Many  German  princes  and 
nobles  retained  feudal  rights  in  Alsace  doAvu  to  the  French 
ReA’olution :  they  Avere  confiscated  and  abolished  by  the 
National  Assembly,  because  similar  rights  avcvc,  abrogated 
throughout  France.  The  abolition  of  these  rights  Avas  an 
immense  boon  to  the  people,  and  contributed  to  strengthen 
among  them  that  ardent  attachment  to  France  and  the  Revo- 
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lution  they  have  ever  since  displayed.  In  1792  a  demand 
made  by  the  Germans  for  the  restoration  of  their  privileges 
was  an  obstacle  to  peace,  and  it  was  not  till  the  peace  of 
Luneville  in  1801  that  the  question  was  settled.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  Professor  von  Sybel  that  any  species  of 
German  right  of  sovereignty  lay  all  this  time  dormant  in  those 
})rovinces.  Even  if  it  did,  the  final  declaration  of  1814,  that 
France  should  resume  the  frontiers  of  1790,  which  was  insisted 
upon  by  England  and  Russia,  pcrempted  and  barred  the  revival 
of  the  German  claim.  The  best  argument  of  Prussia,  and 
probably  the  only  one  which  jNI.  Bismarck  would  condescend 
to  use,  is  that  she  has  conquered  these  provinces  by  the  sword 
and  means  to  keep  them,  alike  regardless  of  ancient  rights,  of 
former  treaties,  and  of  the  will  of  the  people.  Just  so,  it  was 
argued  by  all  the  public  writers  in  Germany  in  the  question 
of  the  Duchies,  that  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg 
were  irrefragable ;  but  after  the  war,  the  Crown  lawyers  of 
Berlin  discovered  that  the  Duke  had  never  had  any  rights  at 
all,  and  that  as  the  sovereignty  resided  solely  in  the  King  of 
Denmark,  it  had  been  transferred  absolutely  to  Prussia  by- 
sheer  conquest.  To  this  argument  there  is,  of  couree,  no 
re[)ly ;  except  that  force  confers  no  rights  at  all,  and  that 
whenever  France  is  strong  enough  to  reconquer  Alsace  she 
will  do  so :  that  the  possession  of  these  spoils  is  not,  and  will 
not  be,  recognised  by  any  general  treaty ;  and  that  they  can 
only  be  held  by  the  severest  means  of  internal  oppression  and 
external  vigilance. 

But  now  observe  with  what  skilful  precision  Prussia  has 
succeeded  in  reversing  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia.  Having  placed  herself  in  the  Imperial  position,  of 
which  Austria  had  been  divested,  and  having  in  1866  destroyed 
all  the  old  obligations  of  the  Bund  towards  her  Confederates, 
devouring  several  of  them  and  crushing  the  rest,  she  now 
proceeds  to  give  the  strongest  expression  to  the  power  and 
authority  of  a  supreme  unitary  government.  She  has  in  fact 
accomplished,  to  all  outward  appearance,  all  the  objects  which 
the  territorial  princes  and  Free  Cities  of  Germany,  with  the 
House  of  Brandenburg  at  the  head  of  them,  resisted  for  so 
many  centuries  in  the  name  of  freedom,  toleration,  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  She  has  reduced  to  dust  and  ashes  all  those  laws 
and  traditions  of  the  past  by  which  these  rights  were  protected, 
and  she  stands  at  this  moment  supreme  in  Germany  and 
in  Europe,  undeniably  great  by  a  military  superiority,  but 
absolutely  unrestrained  by  any  positive  obligations  to  any 
Power  at  home  or  abroad  except  by  the  voluntary  engagements  , 
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The  Sessional  Papers  of  the  German  Bund,  now  to  he  termed 
we  presume  the  Empire,  which  are  before  us,  contain  the  most 
authentic  account  we  liave  been  able  to  procure  of  the  present 
Constitution  of  that  body.  They  comprise  the  text  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  North  German  League,  and  the  treaties 
negotiated  and  signed  at  Versailles  on  the  24th  and  28th  of 
November  last  between  Prussia,  as  head  of  the  existing  League, 
and  the  States  of  Bavaria,  AVirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  on 
the  Bhine  rcsj)ectively,  by  virtue  of  which  they  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  League,  and  some  alterations  were  introduced  in 
the  organic  law  of  that  body.  AVc  shall  briefly  rccai)itulate  the 
provisions  of  these  instruments,  which  have  not,  we  think,  been 
published  in  this  country. 

The  territory  of  the  Bund  or  Empire  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  States,  and  the  numbers  annexed  to  them  denote  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  votes  in  the  Federal  or  Imperial  Council.  Prussia 
with  Lauenburg,  and  including  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse, 
Holstein,  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  17  votes;*  Bavaria,  6; 
Saxony,  4;  AVirtemberg,  4 ;  Baden,  3 ;  Hesse,  3  ;  Alecklen- 
burg  Schwerin,  2  ;  Brunswick,  2 ;  Saxe  AVeimar,  IMecklen- 
burg  Strclitz,  Oldenburg,  Saxe-Mciningen,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg  lludolstadt, 
Schwai’zburg  Sondershausen,  AValdech,  Rcuss  of  the  elder 
line,  Reuss  of  the  younger  line,  Schaumburg  Lippe,  Llppe, 
Lubeck,  Bremeu,  and  Hamburg,  1  each ;  in  all  58  votes. 
Each  State  may  name  as  many  ])lenipotentlarics  as  it  has 
votes.  This  Federal  Council,  of  which  the  King  of  Prussia 
or  Emperor  is  the  permanent  head,  determines  the  j)roposals 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Diet ;  and  decrees,  when  nccessarv, 
the  execution  of  Federal  laws;  and  provides  for  any  unfore¬ 
seen  emergencies.  Its  decisions  are  given  by  the  majority 
of  votes.  The  Council  is  subdivided  into  seven  committees 
for  AA’ar,  Marine,  Taxes  and  Duties,  Trade  Railroads  Post 
(Jflice  and  Telegraphs,  Justice,  and  Public  Accounts.  The 
headship  of  the  Bund  or  Empire  being  attached  to  the 
Crown  of  Prussia,  that  Power  can  declare  war  and  make 
peace,  and  conduct  diplomatic  relations  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  body.  It  also  names  to  all  appointments  and  offices 
under  the  Bund.  In  the  event  of  any  omission  to  fulfil  the 
Federal  obligations  of  any  State,  an  ‘  execution,’  as  it  is 
termed,  may  be  decreed  by  the  Federal  Council  and  carried 
into  cftect  by  the  Head.  AVithout  entering  into  more  minute 
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administrative  detail,  it  must  be  added  that  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  Bund  is  liable  to  bear  anus  and  can  name  no 
substitutes.  This  liability  lasts  for  seven  years  in  the  life  of 
every  man  (from  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-eight),  of  which 
three  arc  to  he  spent  in  the  ranks  of  the  standing  army,  and 
four  in  the  reserve,  with  a  further  liability  to  serve  for  five 
years  in  the  Landwehr.  The  active  army  on  its  peace  esta¬ 
blishment,  however,  consists  of  only  one  per  cent,  of  the 

I  entire  ])opulation.  Throughout  the  whole  Empire,  the  Prus¬ 
sian  military  system  is  established,  under  Prussian  command. 
Each  State  belonging  to  the  Bund  is  to  contribute  to  military 
expenses  at  the  rate  of  225  dollars  per  man. 

Xext  to  these  monarchical  and  military  institutions,  which 
breathe  a  very  absolute  spirit,  comes  the  lielchstag  or  Diet — 
a  body  of  a  very  opposite  character,  for  it  consists  of  a  popular 
assembly  elected  by  universal  suftrage  and  ballot  every  three 
rears.  This  body  has  legislative  powers  over  the  whole  Bund, 
but  its  functions  and  rights  are  loosely  defined,  and  we  cannot 
determine  Avith  precision  what  control  it  Avill  exercise  over  the 
executive  departments  of  the  Emi)ire. 

We  remarked  in  an  article  entitled  ‘  New  Germany,’  which 
appeared  in  this  Review  in  July  1868  (No.  cclxi.  p.  240),  that 
the  North  German  Constitution  was  a  mere  pretended  Con¬ 
federation,  as  there  was  no  equality  or  counteri)oise  of  power 
between  its  members.  It  clearly  gave  Prussia  absolute  power 
over  her  confederates,  whilst  it  gave  the  lesser  confederates  no 
powers  at  all  over  Prussia.  And  we  observed  that  such  a  Con¬ 
stitution  was  manifestly  only  a  form  of  transition  into  that  of 
a  more  homogeneous  commonwealth.  It  appeared  at  that  time 
that  this  consideration  might  long  retard  the  anticipated  fusion 
between  Northern  and  Southern  Germany.  The  Avar,  however, 
has  abruptly  settled  that  (juestion,  and  Avhatcvcr  may  have  been 
the  secret  policy  or  desires  of  the  respective  parties,  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Hesse  have  noAV  cast  in  their  lot 
irith  the  rest  of  Germany.  We  rejoice  at  this  result,  for  not 
only  does  it  bring  Gennany  considerably  nearer  to  the  unity 
she  desires,  but  it  supplies  the  elements  of  a  much  more  con¬ 
siderable  opposition  and  counterpoise  to  the  preponderating 
power  of  Prussia  in  the  Fcdei’al  Assemblies. 

Prussia  has  thus  far  carried  everything  before  her,  and  had 
her  oAvn  Avay  in  everything  since  the  rupture  of  1866.  The 
only  etfectual  check  upon  her  autocracy  is  that  Avhich  may  be 
applied  by  the  representatives  of  the  German  nation  in  the 
Federal  Parliament  or  Diet.  Everything  depends  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  attitude  they  may  assume,  and  on  their  firmness  in 
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maintaining  it.  The  Prussian  Government  has  hitherto  treated 
Parliamentary  assemlilies  with  supreme  contempt,  and  used 
tliem  only  as  a  blind  to  mask  its  own  secret  policy,  which  Mas 
working  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Parliament  was  for  a 
reduction  of  the  army  ;  the  King  increased  it :  the  Parliament 
was  for  peace  ;  the  King  has  carried  on  with  success  two  colossal 
wars :  the  Parliament  stopped  the  supplies ;  but  the  King 
levied  the  taxes,  on  the  ground  that  taxes  already  established 
by  law  in  former  years  must  be  paid.  Of  the  ingenious  me¬ 
chanism  by  which  the  representatives  of  the  peoj)le  in  England 
and  America  do  really  hold  the  purse-strings  of  the  nation,  and 
thereby  control  the  whole  policy  of  the  executive  government, 
there  is  at  present  hardly  a  trace  in  Germany.  The  real 
battle  between  prerogative  and  military  power,  represented  by 
the  symbols  of  the  Empire  and  the  rights  of  a  free  i)cople 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  national  strength,  is  only  now  about 
to  begin ;  and  it  will  depend  on  the  result  of  that  contest 
whether  the  German  Empire  of  the  future  becomes  a  more 
perfected  form  of  military  despotism,  or  a  government  worthy 
of  a  free  and  enlightened  people.  AVe  need  hardly  say  that 
we  cordially  desire  the  latter  residt ;  and  there  are  some  reasons 
for  hoping  that  it  may  idtimately  be  attained.  The  militarj- 
organisation  and  training  of  the  whole  population  has  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  along  with  many  evils,  that  the  army  is  of  one  blood 
with  tlie  people,  and  the  people  are  almost  as  Avell  prepared  to 
fight  as  the  army.  AVere  matters  to  come  to  the  last  extre¬ 
mity,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  the  sense  of  military  duty 
w'ould  prevail  against  poi)ular  sym})athies ;  and  at  any  rate  a 
nation  of  men  trained  to  the  use  of  anns,  and  electing  every 
three  years  a  body  of  representatives  by  universal  suffrage, 
cannot,  without  their  own  consent,  be  converted  into  the  tools 
of  despotism. 

This  is  the  grand  distinction  between  the  Empire  of  the  Past 
and  the  Empire  of  the  Future.  The  Germans  have  shown  a 
j)ower  of  organising  immense  armies  unprecedented  in  history, 
and  even  more  remarkable  than  their  gallantry  and  endurance 
on  the  field  of  battle.  They  have  now  before  them  another 
task  of  equal  difficulty,  but  demanding  the  same  patriotic 
qualities.  AVe  trust  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of 
Eurojje  that  they  may  succeed  in  it,  and  that  the  Empire  which 
was  j)roclaimed  on  a  foreign  soil  amidst  scenes  of  carnage  and 
rapine,  will  in  another  generation  take  rank  among  the  free 
and  peaceful  States  of  Europe.  And  here  we  must  in  justice 
remark  that  the  known  principles  and  character  of  the  CroMU 
Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Heir  Apparent  of  this  vast  Empire,  are 
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a  hopeful  symptom  and  a  pledge  that  the  future  will  not  always 
be  as  the  past  has  been.  That  Prince  has  shown  his  valour 
and  military  skill,  accompanied  by  moderation,  in  two  great 
wars.  He  may  ere  long  enter  upon  a  nobler  task,  and 
establish  on  a  lasting  basis  the  liberties  of  the  great  nation 
over  which  he  is  not  unworthy  to  reign. 

But  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  federal  union  and  liberty  of  Germany  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  secured,  not  by  Imperial,  but  by  Republican,  institu¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  King  William  himself  with 
his  obsolete  ideas  of  divine  right,  and  Count  Bismarck  with  his 
very  practical  notions  of  royal  or  imperial  authority,  are  in 
reality  preparing  the  way  for  a  future  state  of  things  entirely 
opposed  to  their  own  system  of  government.  They  have  de¬ 
throned  sovereigns  of  houses  far  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Brandenburg — so  much  for  legitimacy ;  they  have  annexed 
and  absorbed  independent  kingdoms  and  duchies — so  much  for 
territorial  rights ;  these  very  measures  have  been  accepted  and 
applauded  by  some  of  the  organs  of  the  most  advanced  section 
of  the  German  democratic  party,  because  they  argue  that  these 
acts  of  violence  are  excellent  precedents  for  their  own  revolu¬ 
tionary  i)olicy.  But  in  truth,  there  is  no  country  in  Europe 
which  offers  so  fair  a  field  for  republican  institutions  as  Ger¬ 
many.  The  divisions  of  the  nation  have  been  kept  alive  by 
the  interests  or  ambition  of  the  ruling  families;  a  Federal 
Union  of  free  commonwealths  would  unite,  without  confound¬ 
ing  them.  There  are  now  some  millions  of  German  emigrants 
settled  in  the  United  States,  who  have  cordially  and  success¬ 
fully  adopted  the  re})ublican  institutions  of  that  country ;  and 
the  corres|)ondence,  public  press,  and  state  of  opinion  of  the 
American  Germans  reacts  powerfully  on  the  mother-country. 
The  general  diffusion  of  the  two  great  elements  of  freedom — 
education  and  the  use  of  arms — throughout  Germany  render 
it  highly  improbable  that  the  nation  will  be  content  to  accept 
any  ‘  restoration  ’  of  the  Germanic  Empire  in  full  satisfaction 
of  its  claims.  The  heroes  of  the  present  hour  may  exult  in 
new  titles,  in  military  ascendency,  and  in  the  supremacy  they 
have  acquired  over  the  country,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic. 
But  the  future  destinies  of  Germany  are  not  within  their  con¬ 
trol.  They  rest  with  the  People  of  Germany ;  and  we  believe, 
from  the  progress  already  made,  that  in  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions,  not  only  will  the  Empire  of  Germany  not  be  restored, 
but  its  monarchical  traditions  Avill  be  swept  away  ;  Fata  viam 
invenient :  and  Germany  may  one  day  be  both  united  and  free. 
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Akt.  VII. — 1.  Memoires  de  Madame  de  3Iorna// ;  edition  I 

revue  sur  les  manuscrits,  publiee  avec  Ics  variaiites  et  j 

accompaynee  de  lettres  inedites  de  M.  et  Afme.  dii  Plessis-  | 
Moniay  et  de  leurs  eiifants.  Pour  la  Socicfe  de  rilistoire  I 
de  France.  Par  Mine.  UK  WlTT,  nec  Gui/.ot.  Deux  I 
tomes.  8vo.  Paris :  1869.  | 

2.  Les  dernieres  Ileures  de  De  Mornat/  du  Plessis,  Gigord,  1 

Rivet,  Du  Moulin,  Drelincourt  et  Fabri.  Par  Jkan-Jacob  j 
Salciii.  Publiee  par  la  Societe  de  Livres  rcligieux  de  | 
Toulouse.  Valence:  1847.  I 

3.  Les  Fondatcurs  de  V  Unite  Frangaise.  Ktudes  historiques,  ^ 

Par  ^I.  le  Comte  Louis  de  Caunk.  Paris  ;  1868.  I 

"X'^iiiLE  the  events  of  the  late  war  still  echo  in  our  cars,  we 
'  '  know  not  whether  any  apology  bo  needed  for  reverting 
to  a  page  of  long  past  French  history.  Yet  the  book  before  us 
is  so  full  of  genuine  interest,  is  so  personal,  and  so  pathetic, 
and  turns  so  much  on  those  feelings  by  which,  as  a  French  . 
j)oct  has  assured  us,  the  heart  of  humanity  is  kejit  ever  young, 
that  it  will  prove,  as  we  believe,  its  own  apologist.  If  it  be  I 
true  that  history  repeats  itself,  then  assuredly  a  narrative 
of  domestic  trials,  of  politic.al  emergencies,  and  of  religious 
animosities  can  never  be  out  of  date,  since  men  and  women 
still  bear  in  their  hearts  passions  as  vindictive,  a  ])atriotism 
as  ardent,  and,  let  us  hope,  a  i>icty  as  sincere  as  distinguished, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  Philip  and  Charlotte  du  Plessis  de 
Mornay. 

Monsieur  du  Plessis,  best  known  to  fame  as  having  been  the 
confidential  secretary  of  Henry  IV.,  married  ^ladamc  de 
Feuqueres,  nee  Arbalestc  de  la  Horde,  in  1575,  when  he  was 
twenty-three,  and  his  bride  twenty-two  years  of  age,  while 
yet,  to  use  M.  Guizot’s  striking  words,  they  were  of  the  | 
number  of  those  in  whom  the  sight  of  crimes  and  the  prospect  j 
of  danger  only  serves  to  arouse  indignation,  and  a  more 
obstinate  persistence  in  virtue.  How  they  did  persist,  and 
what  of  rewards  or  penalties  their  conduct  entailed  on  them, 
this  history  of  their  joint  lives  will  show,  which  was  written 
by  the  wife  and  originally  intended  for  the  use  of  their  son. 
e  extract  from  the  author’s  jircfacc —  I 

‘  Now  that  I  behold  you  ready  to  start  otT  into  the  world,  to  see  it, 
and  to  study  in  it  the  manners  of  men  and  the  state  of  nations,  not  being 
able  to  follow  you  with  my  eyes,  I  will  follow  you  however  with  the 
same  care,  ami  pray  God  that  you  may  increase  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God . He  has  made  you  to  be  born  of  a  father  of  whom  in  these  [ 
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(lays  llo  has  made  use  (and  who  will  again  serve  to  His  glory),  and  who 

lias  since  your  infancy  dedicated  you  to  Ilis  service . But  to  the 

intent  that  you  should  never  want  a  guide,  here  is  one  under  warranty  of 
iiiy  own  hand  to  go  with  you :  this  is  the  example  of  your  father,  which 
I  adjure  you  to  have  ever  before  your  eyes,  to  the  which  end  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  discourse  to  you  what  I  have  been  able  to  know  of 
his  life.  Albeit  that  our  companionship  was  often  interrupted  by  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  you  have  enough  here  to  know  what  graces  God  has 
given  him,  as  well  as  the  zeal  and  affection  with  which  he  has  ever  used 
them ;  and  you  may  hope  for  the  like  help  whenever  you  too  are  resolved 
to  serve  Him  with  all  your  heart.  I  am  sickening  and  failing,  so  much 
so  that  I  am  led  to  think  that  my'  God  will  not  leave  me  long  in  this 
world.  You  will  keep  this  writing  in  memory  of  me.  ...  In  whatever 
place  you  are  serve  God,  and  follow  your  father.  I  shall  go  to  my  burial 
content,  at  whatever  hour  1  am  summoned,  if  I  see  you  in  the  way  to 

advance  Ilis  honour . For  the  re.st,  I  commend  your  sisters  to 

you :  love  them,  and  let  them  see  by  your  loving  them  that  you  would 

j)erha])s  also  have  loved  your  mother . Written  at  Saumur  this 

iath  April,  151)5.  Your  very  Ibnd  mother, 

‘  ClIAI'.LOTTE  AnB.\LESTE.’ 

Tlic  truth  and  simplicity  of  these  memoirs  make  them  valuable 
materials  for  history',  and  they  are  well  worthy'  of  the  care 
which  ^Madame  de  Witt,  on  behalf  of  the  Societe  de  I’llistoire  de 
France,  has  bestowed  uj)on  this  new  edition.  Of  their  authen¬ 
ticity  there  has  never  been  a  doubt,  two  manuscri])t  coj)ies 
of  the  work  having  been  preserved,  one  in  the  Bibliothcque 
Iinpiiriale,  and  another  in  the  Bibliothcque  de  I’Universite. 
The  variations  between  these  co})ies  are  neither  many  nor  im¬ 
portant,  but  such  as  they  are,  iMadame  de  Witt  has  compared 
them,  and  given  both  the  readings  in  her  jmges,  enriching  the 
book  at  the  same  time  with  a  collection  of  letters,  and  with  a 
few  pertinent  notes.  M.  Guizot’s  introduction  to  the  book  is  a 
piece  of  finished  and  beautiful  writing.  The  idiom  is  delicate, 
the  style  all  that  Ave  could  expect  from  the  historian  of 
Civilisation,  and  the  temper  of  it  is  worthy  of  IMadamc  du 
Plessis’  own. 

It  is  surely  no  small  ])raise  to  give  to  an  author  of  the  period 
of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Avho  Avas  a  Avoman,  a  per¬ 
sonal  sufferer,  and  Avho  lived  in  an  age  Avhen  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  Avas  not  to  be  found  in  either  theory  or  practice,  that  her 
memoirs  are  devoid  of  passion.  Nay,  more  than  that,  they 
frequently  record  the  good  offices  of  Catholics  Avith  gratitude, 
but  at  the  same  time  Avith  a  sim2)licity  Avhich  shoAvs  that  the 
witer  herself  AA'ould  have  been  quite  ready  to  render  like 
offices  in  her  turn.  Tranquil,  equable,  and  pious,  her  mind, 
as  it  has  imaged  itself  in  these  pages,  affords  a  pleasant  relief 
from  too  many  of  the  heroines  of  that  day'.  Though  a  Avarm 
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]>olitician,  Madame  du  Piessis  was  not  an  intriguer  or  a  bigot; 
she  had  a  fine  intellect,  but  she  lived  in  her  affections  of  Arife 
and  mother ;  it  Avas  through  these  affections  that  she  Avas 
AA'ounded,  until  after  the  disgrace  of  her  husband,  the  desertion 
of  their  royal  master,  and  the  death  of  her  eldest  son,  she 
Avent,  as  she  expressed  it,  ‘  to  her  burial,’  more  full  of  sorroAvs 
than  of  years. 

The  historical  narrative  in  these  memoirs  first  becomes 
important  in  1572,  at  the  date  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mcAv,  but  their  domestic  interest  only  begins  in  1575,  Avhen 
Philip  du  Piessis  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  AvidoAv, 
Madame  de  Feuqueres.  Both  had  incurred  the  dangers  of 
I’ai’is  during  that  terrible  crisis,  and  both  Avcre  not  only 
Protestants  in  spirit,  but  Philip  had  lived  in  intimacy  Avith  the 
leaders  of  the  proscribed  party,  Avhile  Madame  de  Feuqueres 
Avas  the  AvidoAV  of  a  man  knoAvn  to  be  ‘  Avell  affectioned  toAvards 
‘  the  cause.’  The  future  secretary  of  Henri  IV.  had  his  share 
of  dangers,  and  his  future  Avife  ran,  if  possible,  greater  risks. 
She  describes  them  thus  : — 

‘  As  I  Avas  to  have  left  Paris  on  the  Monday  after  St.  Bartholomew, 
I  meant  on  Sunday  to  liave  gone  to  the  Louvre  to  take  leave  of  tlie 
Princesse  de  Conti,  Madame  de  Bouillon,  Madame  de  Bothelin,  and 
Madame  de  Dampierre ;  but  before  I  had  risen,  a  kitchen-maid  of 
mine,  Avho  Avas  of  the  religion,  came  flying  in  to  me  Avith  great  fear, 
telling  me  that  they  Avere  all  being  killed.  1  am  not  easily  astonished, 
but  getting  up  and  throAving  a  garment  over  me,  I  Avent  to  the  Avindow, 
and  there  saAv  in  the  great  Kuo  St.  Anthoine,  Avhere  I  lodged,  CA'er}' 
thing  in  commotion,  and  several  corps  de  garde,  and  everyone  Avith  a 
Avhite  cross  in  his  hat.  Then  I  siiw  it  Avas  serious,  and  fled  to  my 
mother,  Avhere  my  brothers  Avere,  to  know  Avhat  had  happened.  Them 
I  found  much  hamjiered,  because  my  brothers  Avcrc  all  professors  of  the 
religion.  M.  Pierre  Chevalier,  Bishop  of  Senlis,  my  maternal  uncle, 
told  me  to  put  iqi  all  my  valuables,  and  that  he  Avould  come  presently 
to  fetch  me  ;  but  as  he  Avas  about  to  do  so,  he  found  ^I.  Charles  Che- 
A'alier,  Seigneur  d’Esprunes,  his  brother,  had  been  murdered,  in  the 
line  Betisy,  Avherc  ho  lodged  to  be  near  the  admiral.’ 

Having  Avaited  for  him  half  an  hour,  and  seeing  that  the 
tumult  increased  in  the  street,  the  young  AvidoAv  then  decided 
to  send  her  only  child,  a  girl  of  three  years  old,  to  the  house 
of  M.  de  Perrenge,  maitre  des  rcquvtes,  a  faithful  relative  and 
friend,  Avho  not  only  protected  the  infant,  but  aftbrded  a  shelter 
to  the  mother.  There  she  heard  of  the  murder  of  Coligny,  and 
Avas  beginning  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  destruction  Avhich 
aAvaited  the  Huguenots  and  their  cause,  Avhen  a  domiciliary  visit 
Avas  made  in  ^I.  de  Perrenge’s  house  by  the  servants  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  The  object  of  this  search  Avas  herself.  Being  care- 
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fiilly  hidden,  she  escaped  with  her  life,  and  remained  in  safety 
till  the  Tuesday,  when  orders  were  given  for  a  fresh  inspection 
of  her  host’s  liouse.  In  a  hollow  sj)ace  under  the  roof  of  an 
outhouse  young  Madame  de  Feiiqueres  j)assed  the  next  hours, 
bearing  in  the  streets  below  ‘  strange  cries  of  men,  women,  and 
‘  children  who  were  being  massacred,  and,  not  having  my  child 
‘  with  me,  I  fell  into  such  a  perplexity  of  spirit  that  I  had 
‘  rather  have  thrown  myself  from  the  roof  of  the  house 
‘  than  have  fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  such  a  populace,  or 
‘  have  seen  my  child  massacred,  which  I  feared  more  than 
‘  death.’ 

It  next  became  necessary  to  disguise  this  poor  lady,  and  to 
send  her  to  some  other  hiding-place.  She  took  refuge  Avith  a 
blacksmith  Avho  had  married  a  Avaiting-maid  of  her  mother’s, 
and  there  on  Tuesday  night  her  mother  came  to  see  her,  ‘  more 
‘dead  than  alive,  and  more  shaken  than  I  Avas  myself.’  On 
that  mother’s  house  a  guard  Avas  set,  and  it  Avas  no  place  for 
iladame  de  Feuqufires,  AAdio  on  Wednesday  morning  left  the 
blacksmith’s  AA'ith  a  little  boy  for  her  guide,  and  made  her  Avay 
through  the  streets  to  the  cloisters  of  St.  Denis,  to  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Morin,  Avith  Avhom  she  stayed  till  midnight  of 
Thursday.  A  threatened  visitation  of  their  quarters  forced 
her  again  into  the  streets,  and  thence  to  the  stores  of  a  corn- 
merchant,  Avhere  she  lay  for  five  days.  None  of  these  A'icissi- 
tudes  seem  to  have  shaken  the  courage  of  the  lady,  but  there  AA'as 
a  ruder  trial  in  store  for  her  faith.  Her  mother  sent  to  tell  her 
that  all  her  brothers  Avere  safe  because  they  had  attended  mass, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  child  her  mother  noAV  implored  Charlotte 
to  do  the  same.  Lacking  linen,  light,  and  almost  food,  the 
fugitive  returned  for  answer  that  to  the  mass  she  neither  could 
nor  Avould  go,  and  she  began  to  cast  in  her  mind  the  plan 
Avhich  she  idtimately  carried  out,  for  escaping  from  Paris  in  a 
boat.  On  the  eleventh  day  after  the  massacre,  disguised,  but 
horribly  afraid  lest  a  chemise  trimmed  round  the  throat  Avith 
‘  pohit  couppe'  should  lead  to  her  recognition  as  a  Protestant 
lady  of  rank,  she  embarked  in  a  boat  bound  for  Sens.  Professing 
to  be  a  peasant  going  to  the  vintage,  she  had  to  sleep  betAveen 
tAA'o  Avomen,  one  of  avIioiu  had  already  suggested  that  she  might 
be  ‘  a  Huguenot  Avhom  they  ought  to  droAvn,’  and  her  com¬ 
panions  by  day  Averc  monks  and  soldiers,  Avho  boastfully  re¬ 
counted  to  her  the  massacres  of  the  last  Aveek.  She  had  hoAA’- 
ever  one  ally  on  board,  a  man  named  Minier,  deputed  by  her 
friends  of  the  Cloitre  St.  Denis  to  protect  and  assist  her. 
Acting  on  his  advice,  she  landed  at  Yuri,  near  Corbeil,  walked 
five  leagues  to  the  chateau  of  the  Chancellor  de  I’Hopital,  and 
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there  hid  in  the  cottage  of  his  vinedresser.  Fifteen  weary  and 
uneventful  days  she  passed  in  that  place,  uncertain  what  step  to 
take  next,  and  hearing  from  her  humble  entertainer  sad  stories 
of  the  deaths  of  neighbouring  lords,  all  Huguenots,  but  of  whom 
tlic  peasants  said,  ‘  that  there  were  no  such  ahnsgivers  left.’  At 
the  end  of  these  fifteen  days,  borrowing  an  ass  from  the  vine¬ 
dresser,  Madame  de  Feuqueres  crossed  the  river,  and  arrived 
at  Esprunes,  a  house  belonging  to  her  grandfather.  There 
first,  from  the  recci)tion  of  the  servants,  the  vinedresser  became 
aware  of  the  rank  of  the  refugee  to  whom  he  had  given  shelter, 
and  he  broke  forth  in  excuses  for  not  having  given  the  damoz- 
selle  the  best  bed  in  his  cottage.  lie  aj)parontly  let  his  illus¬ 
trious  visitor  have  the  donkey  for  her  future  use,  for  a  fort¬ 
night  afterwards,  she  made  another  inarch  with  the  same 
animal  to  her  brother’s  house,  where  she  arrived  with  only 
fifteen  testons  in  her  pocket,  and  from  v.hence,  having  changed 
her  dress,  and  collected  a  small  sum  of  money,  she  started  in  a 
cart  for  Sedan.  The  journey  was  a  long  one,  and  her  brother 
was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  hazardous  ;  but  apparently  to 
her  it  seemed  tame  after  so  many  hair-breadth  escapes,  for 
the  biographer  contents  herself  with  saying  that  she  entered 
Sedan  on  All  Saint’s  Day,  and  that  she  found  many  friends 
there,  who  jilaccd  their  means  at  her  disposal. 

It  was  at  Sedan  that  she  saw  and  married  Philij)  du  Plcssis- 
!Mornay.  lie  too  had  been  among  the  tumult  and  the  bloodshed 
of  that  terrible  day  in  the  Paris  streets,  and  escaping  thence  to 
the  coast  had  taken  refuge  for  some  months  in  England.  lie 
was  by  this  time  twenty- three  years  of  age,  wcll-cdncated, 
formed  by  travel,  and  the  author  of  some  jiolitical  pamphlets.  ‘  I 
‘  took  pleasure,’  says  the  young  widow,  when  recording  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  his  visits  to  herself  through  one  winter  at  Sedan,  ‘I 
‘  took  pleasure  in  his  good  and  polite  converse.’  With  a  gentle 
decorum,  not  devoid  either  of  humour  or  of  some  self-satisfiic- 
tion,  she  goes  on  to  say  that,  it  having  been  her  intention  to 
remain  a  widow,  she  determined  to  fathom  his  intentions  and  his 
character.  Their  tastes  suited  admirably.  Arithmetic,  painting, 
and  other  studies,  she  tells  us  (with  a  nair.etc  worthy  of  Lucy 
Hutchinson’s  sweet  and  studious  youth)  that  they  shared  in 
common,  and  the  result  was  that  she  liked  him  better  than  any 
brother,  but  had  no  thoughts  of  marriage  !  iM.  du  Plcssis  had, 
however,  and  as  this  lady  was  emphatically  a  chateau  qui  park, 
so  she  proved  a  woman  to  be  Avon  as  Avell  as  wooed,  and  just 
as  she  had  made  uj)  her  mind  to  a  journey  that  Avas  to  break 
off  their  habits  of  intimacy,  he  told  her  boldly  of  his  Avlsh  to 
marry  her.  ‘  Cc  que  je  rc9eus  d  honneur,’  continues  the  bio- 
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grapher.  Tlie  family  of  !M.  du  Plessis  joined  their  solicitations 
to  his,  the  family  of  the  lady  gave  their  consent,  and  by  June, 
1575,  she  Avas  convinced  ‘that  God  had  ordered  this  union  for 
‘  her  gi'cat  good.’  The  nuptials  did  not  take  place  immediately, 
and  other  and  richer  brides,  as  she  mentions  with  pardonable 
pride,  wei’C  offered  to  her  lover,  but  he  remained  faithful  to  his 
choice,  and  at  her  request  Avrote  during  these  months  his  treatise 
‘  De  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort.’  A  curious  Avedding  gift,  but  not 
inappropriate  to  a  Avoman  Avhose  first  husband  had  died  of  a 
wound,  and  Avho  had  barely  escaped  Avith  her  OAvn  life  in  the 
massacre  of  her  coreligionists  in  Paris. 

This  bride  and  bridegroom  may  have  been  still  young  in 
years,  but  they  had  already  obtained  by  experience  a  curious 
acquaiutance  both  Avith  life  and  death ;  and  they  Avere  as  likely 
as  any  couple  in  France  not  to  regard  ‘  life  as  a  toil  or  a 
‘  pleasure,  but  as  a  serious  duty,  to  be  carried  through  Avith 
‘  honour.’  To  understand  aright  the  career  on  Avhich  they 
had  entered  by  this  marriage,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  give  a 
glance  at  the  state  of  politics  and  of  the  Huguenot  cause  in 
France.  It  had  just  undergone  a  crucial  trial,  and  it  had  also 
entered  on  a  period  of  change  the  magnitude  of  Avhich  it  Avas 
left  to  the  next  tAvo  centuries  to  exhibit.  What  this  change 
was  Avill  appear  if  Ave  compare  the  Protestantism  of  1575  Avith 
the  state  of  the  Keformed  party  thirty  years  before. 

When  the  treaty  of  Crespy  had  put  an  end,  in  1544,  to  the 
fourth  AA-ar  of  Francis  I.  Avith  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  a  ncAV 
prospect  opened  for  France,  one  of  intellectual  progress, 
internal  measures,  and  doctrinal  changes.  During  ten  years 
the  tenets  of  Calvin  had  been  increasing  in  j)opularity  among 
the  greatest  families  of  the  court  and  country,  and  the  Vau- 
dois  heresy  had  gained  such  a  head  as  to  provoke  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  State,  but  still  the  lieformed  doctrines  Avere 
interesting  only  as  doctrines ;  the  movement  Avas  intellectual 
and  moral,  not,  as  in  other  countries,  political  or  national  in  its 
spirit;  social  reforms,  Avhen  attemjAted,  Avere  in  FraVice  only 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  morality,  and  the  ncAV  studies  Avere 
felt  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the 
country  and  of  its  upper  and  middle  classes  Avhen  they  emerged 
from  the  darkness  of  medimval  ignorance.  In  F ranee,  then,  Pro¬ 
testantism  might  long  have  continued  to  Avear  this  peaceable 
aspect,  and  to  have  led  only  to  the  formation  of  a  purer  and 
more  intellectual  type  of  national  character,  had  not  the 
numbers,  as  AA'ell  as  the  merits  of  its  disciples,  attracted  to  them 
the  attention  of  both  the  parties  in  the  State.  Catharine  de 
Medicis  at  one  time  decidedly  aflccted  the  Huguenots;  she 
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discovered,  or  thought  that  she  discovered  in  them  an  engine 
of  power  and  of  political  support,  and  when  she  made  Anne  de 
Bourbon  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  released  the 
Prince  of  Condc  from  prison,  she  seemed  at  once  to  favour 
the  cause  of  Protestantism  and  that  of  the  princes  of  the  blood. 
To  the  Guises  fell  the  charge  of  upholding  Catholicism,  and 
it  was  easy  for  them  to  make  the  feeble  princes  who,  from 
l.'iSO  to  1589,  filled  the  French  throne,  see  in  the  adherents  of 
the  new  faith  a  source  of  political  weakness,  a  danger 
threatening  at  once  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
crown. 

The  first  measures  taken  against  Protestants  did  not  come 
fi’om  a  religious  so  much  as  from  a  j)olitical  animus,  but  hy 
an  irony  of  fate  not  unexampled  in  history,  these  very  ])er- 
secutions  drove  the  Huguenots  into  exasperated  opposition, 
and  gave  them  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of  their  own  import¬ 
ance.  The  best,  the  noblest,  the  Avisest,  and  the  bravest  men 
in  the  France  of  that  day  were  Protestants,  and  revolt  and 
rebellion  had  been  far  from  their  thoughts  till  persecution 
taught  them  fatal  lessons  at  once  of  vengeance  and  of  their 
])ower.  Calvinism,  when  it  first  penetrated  France,  had  not 
that  democratic  character  Avhich  it  assumed  in  Scotland  and 
in  Switzerland;  but  the  Guises,  pointing  to  the  rebellious 
and  stubborn  insurgents  of  the  Low  Countries,  argued  with 
the  sovereign  that  all  Protestant  heretics  Avere  enemies  of 
monarchy  as  Avell  as  of  order.  Thus  vexatious  decrees  came 
to  be  fulminated  at  the  Huguenots,  and  French  Protestantism 
acquired  the  formidable  proportions  and  Avas  driven  into  the 
formidable  political  attitude  Avhich  it  afterAvards  assumed.  It 
formed  at  last  a  State  Avithin  the  State ;  it  came  to  have  its 
courts  and  its  camps,  and  three  civil  Avars  had  already  been 
the  consequence,  first  of  the  fickle  advances,  and  then  of  the 
cruel  prosecutions,  of  an  intriguing  court. 

Of  these  Avars  the  last  had  been  but  indifferently  patched  up 
by  the  peace  of  St.  Germain  en  Laye  (1570),  the  one  Avhich  in 
that  age  of  nicknames  Avas  ironically  called  ‘  la  paix  boiteuse 
‘  et  mulassise'  An  amnesty,  Avhich  granted  free  exercise  of 
religion,  exemj)tion  from  civil  disabilities,  and  the  possession  of 
the  four  cities  of  La  Kochelle,  Montauban,  Cognac,  and  La 
Charitc  to  the  Huguenots,  as  Avell  the  marriage  of  Henry  of 
Navarre  to  the  Princess  Marguerite  of  Valois,  then  came  to 
promise  better  things.  It  seemed  as  if  the  breach  betw'een  the 
two  religions  Avas  not  yet  irreparable — as  if  the  estrangement  of 
so  large  and  valuable  a  body  of  the  king’s  subjects  Avas  not  in¬ 
tended  by  him,  and  men  of  peace  hoped  that  a  ucav  and  perhaps 
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a  happier  day  had  dawned  for  their  country.  That  day  closed, 
and  it  closed  in  the  lurid  darkness  of  St.  Bartholomew.  F rom 
that  hour  all  possibility  of  union  was  at  an  end.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  the  Huguenots  would  respond  to  no  royal  caresses,  and 
trust  to  no  royal  promises ;  all  murdered,  outraged,  and  be¬ 
trayed  as  they  were,  they  yet  formed  a  compact  and  powerful 
body  of  men :  they  would  try  their  strength :  and  absolved 
now  from  any  sense  of  loyalty  to  a  monarch  who  had  plotted 
their  ruin  in  a  wholesale  massacre,  they  were  ready  for  any 
foreign  alliance  that  might  offer  itself. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  gulf  that  opened  on  that  day 
between  the  two  religions  continued  to  yawn,  and  the  hatred 
that  was  fixed  between  them  then  has  burst  out  repeatedly  into 
outrages  now  on  this  side  and  now  on  that.  It  sent  Catholic 
dragoons  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  Protestant  villages  and 
homesteads ;  it  nerved,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fierce  insurgents 
of  the  Cevennes,  and  it  made  the  Camisards  hail  the  idea  of  an 
English  landing  at  Maguelonne,  when  they  came  to  prefer 
treason  to  their  sovereign  to  treason  to  their  faith,  and  finally 
in  the  massacre  of  September  1794,  it  pointed  many  a  sword  at 
many  a  priestly  throat. 

It  was  in  the  very  first  heat  and  flush  of  the  hatred  thus  en¬ 
gendered  (and  of  which  Ave  have  here  ventured  to  trace  some  of 
the  later  results),  that  Philip  and  Charlotte  du  Plessis-Mornay 
married.  A  fifth  civil  Avar  broke  out  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  III.,  and  it  may  Avell  be  believed  that  the  lover-author 
and  his  bride  ceased  not  to  find  and  to  see  around  them  ample 
food  for  reflection  on  many  varieties  and  emergencies  both  ‘  de 
'  la  vie  et  de  la  mort.’  It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  folloAV 
their  biography  through  all  the  military  and  political  alterna¬ 
tions  of  that  Avar,  closed  as  it  AA'as  by  the  peace  called  ‘  la  paix 
'de  Moiisieur'  in  1576.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  Avhile  the  poAver 
of  the  League  increased  daily,  while  the  Estates  Avere  con¬ 
voked  at  Blois,  Avhile  the  arms  of  Henry  of  Xavarre  Avere 
juffering  those  vicissitudes  of  good  fortune  and  of  ill,  Avhich 
Sully  describes  Avith  such  interest  ami  vivacity,  Avhile  to  the 
war  called  ‘  des  amoureux '  succeeded  an  eighth  outbreak  of 
hostilities  known  as  the  ‘guerre  des  trois  Henris^  Avhile  the 
gallant  Bcarnais  Avas  victorious  at  Coutras,  while  the  Guises 
were  filling  the  capital  with  barricades  and  bloodshed  (1588), 
and  while  Henry  III.  and  his  cousin  were  besieging  Paris 
from  the  height  of  Montretout,  Du  Plessis-Mornay  shared 
the  anxieties  and  often  the  dangers  of  his  Huguenot  master. 

We  do  not  always  behold  him,  it  is  true,  spurring  after  the 
white  plumes  on  fields  of  battle,  or  even  falling  like  Sully 
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hard  pressed  amonjr  the  javelins  in  the  ditch  of  Vilicfranche  of  men 
Perifjord,  but  Ave  do  see  him  luuTy  across  hostile  provinces  to  ‘  un 

meet  his  patron  at  Agen — ‘  where  he  abode  some  days,’  savs  ^  fei 

Madame  Charlotte,  ‘  and  where  the  king  desired  that  hence-  i  \\ 
‘  forth  !M.  du  Plessis  should  assist  at  his  councils,  and  help  in  Que 
‘  all  his  affairs.’  His  jouniey  to  England,  and  a  later  mission  to  the 
Antwerp,  show  that  he  was  entnisted  Avith  the  most  confidential  I  rigid 
secrets,  and  that  he  Avas  respected  by  foreigners  as  the  emissary  I  adva 
of  a  great  and  hopeful  prince  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  pure 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  him  'tell 
from  Stirling,  and  that  jMauricc,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Prince  him, 
of  Orange,  stood  godfather  to  the  child  that  Avas  horn  to  him  tary 
in  Flanders.  It  must  not  he  thought,  hoAA'ever,  that  the  pro-  goAC 
fession  of  arms  Avas  AA-holly  foreign  to  the  secretary ;  he  had  j  Loir 


his  share  of  it  as  Avell  as  of  the  forced  marches,  ambuscades, 
and  the  other  concomitants  of  Avar.  Here  is  the  account  of  an 
attempt  to  surprise  Toulouse. 

‘  (In  Plessis  had  formed  (bnsti/)  a  design  upon  Toulouse,  and 
before  he  woidd  say  anything  of  it  to  the  King  of  NaA'arre  he  Avould  go 
himself  to  reconnoitre ;  Avherein  lie  met  Avith  many  contrary  accidents. 
Arriving  in  the  evening  at  about  a  league  from  the  city,  and  being 
unarmed,  a  hamlet  through  Avhieh  he  passed,  called  St.  Geniz,  took 
alarm,  and  arming  against  him  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  reach  its 
gate.  The  house  to  which  he  was  to  repair  he  found  held  by  the  Sieur 
de  Vcrdall,  colonel  of  the  infantry  of  M.  de  Joyeuse :  so  he  had  to  go 
further.  The  signal  too  had  been  giA’cn  from  St.  Geniz,  Avhere  a 
ilaming  barrel  had  been  set  up  in  the  belfr}',  so  that  the  whole  dis¬ 
trict  Avas  up,  horns  sounding  in  every  direction,  and  all  the  roads 
blocked.  As  he  could  not  make  any  reconnaissance  th.at  night,  he 
Avent  on  to  Foi.x,  Avhere  at  the  house  of  M.  de  Uenergue  he  Avas  Avell 

received . The  ne.xt  day,  crossing  the  Garonne  aboA’e  Toulouse, 

he  pu.shed  on  horseback  beyond  the  i.slands,  to  the  spots  Avhich  he 
Avishi'd  to  examine ;  and  he  .siiav  these  from  so  near  and  by  so  beautiful 
a  moonlight  that  he  AA’as  able  to  report  the  matter  to  the  king  as  highly 
fca.siblo. 

The  lady  who  drcAv  this  jiicturcsque  sketch  ol'  the  bold 
rider  threading  his  Avay  through  the  hanks  and  islands  of 
the  moonlit  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hostile  hands,  had 
herself  led  a  Avandering  and  uneasy  life,  too  often  divided,  as 
she  complained,  from  the  companionship  of  her  husband  by  the 
troubles  of  the  times ;  noAv  giving  birth  to  a  son  in  Flanders, 
noAV  burying  a  babe  of  three  months  at  Xcrac  in  Gascony'.  She 
kept  up  her  courage,  hoAvever,  and  made  for  herself  friends 
Avherever  she  Avent  out  of  all  who  Avere  noblest  either  in  birth 
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or  in  manners ;  she  seems  to  have  been  as  fond  of  society  as  she  e  tions  a 


was  of  letters,  and  she  never  omits  to  tell  us,  when  she  enu- 
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merates  the  godparents  of  her  children,  that  such  a  one  was 
‘  un  (jrund  de  Hespagne^  or  that  another  was,  better  still,  ‘  une 
>  femme  de  yrande  vertu,  et  qui  mesmes  a  escrit  quelques  chases.'' 

We  come  now  to  the  events  of  1588.  By  the  death  of  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  still  more  by  the  murder  of  the  Cluiscs, 
the  complexion  of  public  affairs  was  greatly  altered,  but  the 
rigid  virtue  of  Philip  du  Plessis  forbade  him  to  rejoice  in  any 
advantage  gained  by  a  crime.  His  master  could  not  take  so 
purely  ethical  a  view  of  the  case  ;  ‘  e'est  trap  de  sens  froid  snr  une 
‘  telle  nouvelle^  he  exclaimed,  when  Mornay’s  letter  reached 
him,  and  yet  so  entirely  did  he  trust  the  devotion  of  his  secre¬ 
tary  that  in  the  following  April  he  bestowed  on  him  the 
governorship  of  Saumur.  To  that  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  Monsieur  and  Madame  du  Plessis  accordingly  repaired 
in  1589,  and  there  they  established  themselves,  to  connect 
henceforward  the  city,  the  square  fortress,  and  the  abounding 
river  with  the  memory  of  their  joint  lives,  of  their  great 
bereavement,  and  of  their  still  greater  reverses.  So  closely 
connected  did  he  become  with  that  great  Protestant  city,  that 
Sully  (who  never  liked  him)  speaks  of  him  as  the  ‘  Roi  de 
‘  Saumnr,’  and  hints  that  he  aspired  in  his  government  to  a 
complete  independence  of  the  King’s  authority. 

As  every  tide  now  seemed  to  float  Henry  of  Navarre  nearer 
to  the  hour  of  his  triumphant  success,  and  to  the  possession  of 
i  the  French  throne,  so  it  might  have  been  thought  that  each 
i  trouble  shared,  each  danger  passed,  was  but  the  more  likely  to 
!  strengthen  the  bond  between  him  and  his  faithful  secretary. 

I  ‘  I  could  sooner  do  without  my  shirt  than  without  Du  Plessis,’ 

I  declared  the  King.  ‘  Religion  too,’  he  said,  ‘  was,  for  those  who 
‘  had  known  what  it  was,  not  to  be  put  off  like  a  shirt.  It  is 
‘  within  the  heart.’  Brave  words  :  and  when  the  future  sove¬ 
reign  of  France  first  wrote  from  the  camp  before  Paris  to  tell 
the  governor  of  Saumur  of  the  crime  of  J  acques  Clement  and 
of  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  no  doubt  but  he  would  then  have 
sworn  to  make  them  good  against  all  comers  and  all  turns  of 
fortune.  Apart,  however,  from  the  inconstancy  of  human  friend¬ 
ships,  and  from  the  too  frequent  ingratitude  of  royal  masters, 
there  was  a  cause  at  work  which  was  ultimately  to  break  the 
i  tie  to  Dll  Plessis-Mornay  in  a  way  which  he  would  have  been 
the  very  last  to  suspect.  That  new  development  of  Frem  h 
Protestantism  to  which  we  have  just  drawn  attention,  that 

(double  kingdom  and  that  indomitable  spirit  which  ever  since 
the  St.  Bartholomew  it  had  begun  to  exhibit,  were  manifesta¬ 
tions  which  had  not,  though  he  had  himself  been  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  movement,  escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  Bearnais. 
VOL.  CX'XXITI.  NO.  CCLXXII.  K  K 
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lie  saw  the  road  open  before  him  now  to  the  throne  of  a 
kingdom  in  which  compactness  and  unity  were  essentials.  He  [ 
had  proved  in  his  own  person  hoAv  over-ready  were  foreign  * 
powers  to  make  a  tool  of  the  Huguenot  cause  for  the  disturbance  i 
or  dismembennent  of  France,  and  laying  his  experience  to 
heart,  he  determined  never  to  be  the  stipendiary  or  auxiliary  of  ^ 
any  foreign  power.  Brought  up  a  Protestant,  he  had  also  been  : 
brought  up  a  student  of  that  ancient  history  which  inculcates  ; 
patriotism  as  a  virtue,  and  treats  it  as  in  itself  a  worship* 
What  Philip  Augustus,  what  Louis  IX.,  and  what  Louis  XI.  f 
had  done  towards  the  foundation  of  French  unity,  he  Avould  I 
oxitdo.  He  would  be  the  king  of  the  hearts  of  his  peoi)le,  and  [ 
such  a  kingdom  he  said  to  himself  was  surely  worth  more  than  j 
a  mass.  Thus  sceptical,  or  indifferent,  or  only  very  wise  in  his  | 
generation,  this  prince,  though  living  in  an  age  of  controversy,  f 
piety,  and  persecution,  believed  only  in  the  influences  of  modera-  I 
tion,  popularity,  and  prudence.  If  he  found  his  kingdom  tom  P 
and  divided,  he  had  a  mind  to  leave  his  beautiful  but  distracted  I 
France  consolidated,  peaceful,  and  great,  and  if  with  a  view  | 
to  such  an  aim  he  cast  a  glance  on  the  position  of  the  Gallican  I 
Church,  that  glance  sufficed  to  show  him  that  he  must  choose  i 
to  have  her  either  as  a  friend  or  as  a  foe.  Now  that  Church  I 
held  in  her  possession  40,000  fiefs  or  arricre-fiefs  of  the  king-  [ 
dom.  She  was  a  great  territorial,  aristocratic,  and  feudal  1 
power ;  but  she  was  more — she  was  a  thoroughly  national  in-  | 
stitution  (how  national  the  attitude  of  Bossuet  towards  the  | 
Holy  See  was  yet  to  exhibit)  ;  she  was  no  effete,  or  worn-out 
body,  but  pregnant  with  statesmen  like  Richelieu,  j)relates  like 
Fenclon,  orators  like  Bossuet,  .seholars  like  Pascal,  philosophers 
like  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  almoners  like  St.  Vincent  de  | 
Paul,  and  saints  like  the  ladies  of  Port  Royal.  Such  and  so  I 
many  children  Avere  yet  to  spring  from  her  side.  A  short-  f 
sighted  politician  might  have  misinterpreted  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  augured  from  them  falsely  of  her  future ;  might 
have  deemed  that  the  great  movement  of  the  Reformation,  so 
widespread  and  so  respectable,  would  sooner  or  later  sap  the 
strength  of  the  Gallican  Church ;  but  Henri  IV.  read  with 
greater  discernment ;  he  saw  that  in  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  two  elements  Catholicism  would  win,  and  he  determined 
to  reign,  to  many,  and  to  die  only  as  a  most  Catholic  king. 
The  decision  may  have  been  a  politic  one ;  but  it  is  difficult 

*  A  very  curious  autojrrajdi  letter  of  Henry’s  to  Jeanne  d’Albretis 
preserved  in  the  collection  of  M.  Feuillct  de  Conches.  In  it  he  tells  her 
of  his  studies  in  Plutarch,  and  thanks  her  for  having  so  early  and  so  | 
steadily  directed  his  attention  to  the  ‘ Lives'  | 
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to  compute  the  cost  of  that  sacrifice  of  principle  to  the  per¬ 
manent  interests  of  France. 

Du  Plessis-Mornay  could  not  view  the  subject  in  this  light. 
To  him  it  was  just  such  a  crime  as  the  ‘gran  rifiuto'  appeared 
to  Dante :  it  was  a  preferring  of  darkness  to  light ;  it  was  trea¬ 
son  to  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  manes  of  thousands  of  Huguenots 
dead  already  in  the  profession  and  for  the  profession  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  faith.  It  was  the  eclipse  of  all  his  hopes  that  one  day 
Protestant  principles  would  be  as  supreme  in  France  as  they 
already  were  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  England ;  and  it 
soon  began  to  appear  to  him,  what  it  indeed  was,  so  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  rupture  between  the  King  and  his  former  secretary  did 
not  come  all  at  once.  In  the  arrangements  for  the  Edict  called 
of  Nantes,  by  which  religious  toleration  was  secured  to  the 
Huguenots,  Du  Plessis  was  consulted.  His  biographer  says ; — 

‘  The  journey  which  M.  du  Plessis  made  in  the  end  of  April  was  by 
express  command  of  the  king,  who  after  several  delays  having  decided 
on  a  visit  to  Lyons,  and  going  by  way  of  Dijon  and  Troyes,  he  desired 

to  meet  with  M.  du  Plessis  before  going  farther . His  majesty 

received  him  with  more  demonstrations  of  goodwill  and  private  inti¬ 
macy  than  ever ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  court  likewise.’ 

But  later  the  wife’s  tone  changes.  Her  husband  left  her 
in  the  autumn  of  1599,  to  meet  his  sovereign  : — 

‘  When  I  pray  God  to  bless  him  in  matters  both  public  and  private. 

. .  .  .  M.  du  Plessis  kissed  hands.  The  king  had  not  seen  him  since 
the  death  of  the  Duchesse  de  Beaufort,  and  it  was  to  be  noted  that  of  his 
r^ets  he  said  not  a  word,  though  he  had  been  wont  to  make  his  plaints 
j  to  those  who  came  to  his  court.’ 

j  ‘  The  little  rift  within  the  lute  ’  was  certainly  there ;  it 
only  remained  that  slowly  widening  it  should  indeed  ‘  make  the 
I  ‘music  mute.’  After  the  eonference  of  Fontainebleau  it 
[  became  wide  enough : — ‘  Fut  done  amene  31.  du  Plessis  en  suite 
I  ‘  de  ci~dessus  (of  his  publishing  a  work  on  the  Eucharist)  d  la 
I  fretendue  Conference  de  Fontainebleau,  au  4  mai  1600,  de 
I  ‘  luquelle  la  tenue  et  procedure  sont  deduites  en  un  discours  exprh 
f  ‘  que  31.  du  Plessis  mesme  en  Jit  tost  apres  son  retour  d  Saumur.' 
f  In  this  brief  sentence,  of  which  we  have  preferred  not  to  alter 

Ithe  dry  and  rather  scornful  idiom,  lies  the  whole  secret  of  the 
rupture. 

Philip  du  Plessis-Mornay,  when  summoned  to  this  eonference 
to  hear  and  to  answer  questions  on  his  book,  was  confronted  not 
only  by  the  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  the  clergy,  but  also  by  the 
King ;  and  it  was  no  small  effort  for  him  to  have  to  show  that 
dearer  to  him  than  any  smiles  of  princes  and  prelates  was  what 
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he  held  to  be  ])ure  and  sovran  truth  in  the  fiice  of  a  supersti¬ 
tious  error.  The  Bishop  of  Evreux  and  his  compeers,  for¬ 
getting  or  overlooking  the  very  different  signification  once 
intended  by  the  word  ‘  substance,'  frankly  demanded  a  reception 
for  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  as  taught  by  the  Council 
of  Trent :  viz.  for  the  corporeal  presence  in  the  Eucharist  of 
the  whole  substance  (matter  and  form)  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 
by  virtue  of  a  miraculous  j)ower  of  consecration  residing  in 
every  celebrant.  This  the  Huguenot  denied,  since  he  beheld 
in  the  Sacrament  only  a  pious  and  thankful  commemoration 
of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  in  anxiety  to  get  this  opinion  of 
his  friend’s  condemned,  the  King  seemed  curiously  able  to 
forget  that  he  had  ever  himself  been  a  professor  of  such  a  tenet. 
Perhaps  the  disputants  did  not  wish  to  come  to  terms,  or  even 
to  modify  the  expression  of  their  dissidence ;  certainly  no  healer 
of  the  breach  was  there  to  give  a  less  material  meaning  to  the 

*  substance  ’  in  dispute,  or  to  suggest  to  Du  Plessis  that  a 
Divine  Presence  in  the  ‘  creatures  of  bread  and  wine  ’  might  be 
spiritually  discerned.  The  King,  so  far  from  mediating  in 
any  Avay,  rather  hurried  on  an  unfavourable  verdict ;  the  book 
was  condemned,  and  the  author  left  the  place,  disfjirited  and 
ill,  ‘  partly,’  says  his  wife,  ‘  from  overwork,  partly  from  the 
‘  heart-break  {creve-cceur)  of  seeing  himself  so  treated,  but 
‘  above  all,  that  all  that  he  had  dreamed  of  for  the  instruction 
‘  of  the  people,  and  for  the  edification  of  many  should  have 

*  turned  to  trouble  and  scandal,  to  which  he  would  have  pre- 
‘  ferred  a  thousand  deaths.’ 

Sully’s  account  of  this  disputation  is  not  fiivourable  to  Du 
Plessis,  in  spite  of  his  own  Protestant  sympathies  and  con¬ 
victions.  He  had  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  the 
encounter  by  the  King’s  authority.  Du  Perron,  the  Bishop  of 
Evreux,  was  no  bigot,  but  he  succeeded  iu  showing  that  Du 
Plessis  had  erred  in  many  of  his  citations,  and  that  he  had  not 
thought  enough  upon  the  subject.  ‘  La  chose  se  passa  ainsi 
‘  qu’un  chacun  sait :  Du  Plessis  se  defendit  ii  faire  pitie,  et  en 
‘  sortit  ii  sa  honte.’  ‘  What  do  you  think  of  your  Pope  ?  ’ 
said  Henry  to  Sully  during  the  argument,  ‘  for  Du  Plessis  is 
‘  among  Protestants  what  the  Pope  is  to  Catholics.’  ‘  I  think, 

‘  Sire,’  replied  the  sage  jMinister,  ‘  that  he  is  more  Pope  than 
‘  you  imagine,  for  he  is  at  this  moment  giving  a  i-ed  hat  to 
‘  M.  d’Evreux.  If  our  religion  had  no  better  support  than  his 
‘  crossed  arms  and  legs,  I  would  quit  it  instantly.’  * 

Du  Plessis  returned  to  Saumur,  to  a  government  once 
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I  bestowed  on  him  by  a  friendly  and  grateful  master  ;  and  there 
he  attended  to  its  affairs,  but  unluckily  not  in  silence.  He 
published,  as  Madame  Charlotte  tells  us,  an  account  of  the 
conference,  of  its  sentence,  and  of  its  injustice.  The  King 
was  incensed  by  this  publicity,  and  himself  so  long  faithless 
in  the  spirit,  he  l)rought  a  charge  of  faithlessness  against  his 
secretary,  deprived  him  of  the  superintendence  of  the  mines, 
and  disgraced  him. 

[  The  account  of  M.  du  Plessis’  sufferings  both  in  mind  and 
I  body  is  ])athetic  in  the  extreme,  but  our  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  trace  out  the  consequent  reverses  of  the  governor ; 
I  neither  does  it  allow  us  to  describe  either  how  his  great  school 
j  rose  at  La  Fleche,  or  how  it  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  a 
j  king  Avho  wished  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Jesuits,  or  yet  how  he 
j  laboured  at  the  formation  in  Saumur  of  one  of  those  Protestant 
j  academies  which  then  adorned  the  provincial  cities  of  France, 
f  Of  this  college  (as  of  its  contemporaries  at  Die,  Vitre,  Castres, 
Orthez,  Sedan,  Xismes,  and  La  liochelle)  no  trace  now  re¬ 
mains,  and  yet  this  was  but  one  out  of  the  many  schools  full 
of  vigorous  intellectual  life  which  were  lost  to  France  by  the 
I  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Of  the  whole  number  Mon- 
tauban  alone  remains.  In  Saumur  all  memory  of  the  academy 
has  faded,  though  the  name  of  one  street  in  the  town  certainly 
points  to  the  presence  of  a  Protestant  ‘  temple^  and  another 
yet  recalls  its  old  Protestant  governor,  Philip  du  Plessis- 
Mornay. 

There  at  Saumur,  where  he  continued  to  dwell  after  his 
flisgracc  at  court,  his  domestic  troubles  also  greatly  increased. 
In  October,  1605,  his  son  Philip,  the  one  for  whom  Madame 
Charlotte  wrote  the  memoirs,  was  killed  in  battle  in  Flanders. 
‘  Blessed  close  of  life,’  cries  the  heart-broken  mother,  ‘  for  one 
‘  born  in  the  Chui’ch  and  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  to  fall 
I  ‘  in  action,  and  in  an  honourable  cause  ;  but  for  us  his  parents 
I  ‘  only  the  beginning  of  a  grief  that  can  but  end  with  our 
I  ‘  lives.’  This  prediction  was  soon  verified.  jNIadame  du  Plessis 
i  never  recovered  from  the  shock;  and  in  a  month  after  the  funeral 
i  of  their  heir,  her  husband  found  himself  in  constant  attendance 
at  her  death-bed.  Her  pen  had  been  laid  aside : — ‘  Keasonable 
‘  it  is,’  she  wrote  on  the  last  half  page,  ‘  that  this  my  book 
‘  should  close  with  him,  since  it  was  only  undertaken  to  de- 
‘  scribe  to  him  our  pilgrimage  through  life ;  and  it  has  pleased 
‘  God  that  ere  this  his  own  should  more  sweetly  and  swiftly 
‘  close.  Were  it  not  that  I  dread  the  grief  for  M.  du  Plessis, 
‘  I  should  be  greatly  wearied  if  1  also  survive  him.’  She  did 
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not  survive  him,  since  she  died  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  14th 
of  May,  1506  : — 

‘  Non,  ce  n’est  point  mourir ; 

C’est  courir  a  la  vie,’ 


her  husband  said ;  but  then,  in  spite  of  this  sure  and  certain 
hope,  his  grief  broke  out  again  : — 

‘  Ame,  pour  te  chanter  il  me  faut  dos  sirenes, 

Ame,  pour  te  pleurer  j’ay  besoin  de  fontaines.’ 


As  the  years  went  on  his  prospects  did  not  brighten,  and  at 
last  he  left  Saumur.  He  bade  farewell  to  the  black  iini)reg- 
nable  castle  that  stands  above  the  river — to  the  westering  links 
of  Loire  as  they  disappear  into  the  Forest  of  the  Nyd  d’Oyseau 
— to  the  temple  where  he  had  Avorshipped,  and  to  the  narrow 
streets  above  Avhose  sombre  courtyards  the  shadoAV  of  his  his¬ 
torical  griefs  still  seems  to  hang.  He  retired  to  his  estates, 
and  to  the  Castle  of  La  Foret-sur-Scvre.  There  he  fell  a  prey 
to  the  triple  evils  of  solitude,  sorroAv,  and  ill  health ;  and  he 
was  harassed  by  petty  squabbles  among  the  pastors  of  his 
church.  In  his  despair  he  determined  to  travel,  concerned 
only  that,  wherever  it  might  fall,  some  pious  stranger  should 
bury  his  body,  and  record  that  the  exile  had  died  as  true  to 
his  convictions  as  to  his  king.  This  last  Avas  a  needless  care, 
for  he  never  left  F ranee.  Death  came  to  him  there  to  unriddle 
the  mystery  of  such  an  unsuccessful  life ;  and  he  sickened  at 
home  in  November,  1623,  of  Avhat  is  called  ‘continued  fcA’er.’ 
Preachers  and  physicians  croAvded  round  his  pilloAv.  The 
latter  Avere  helpless,  and  the  former  Avere  pitdess,  harassing  his 
departing  spirit  Avith  small  quarrels  and  doctrinal  niceties.  But 
at  last  one  pastor,  more  humane  than  the  others,  told  him  that 
he  Avas  dying.  ‘  It  is  well,’  he  replied ;  ‘  I  am  content.’  He 
gave  his  blessing  to  his  children,  and  to  the  church  that  Avas  in 
Saumur,  forgave  his  enemies,  and  made  himself  ready  for  the 
end;  and  then  as  the  grey  and  cheerless  November  dawn 
struggled  up  above  the  leafless  forest  trees,  his  spirit  took  its 
flight  to  the  home  of  the  saintly  and  the  victorious. 

The  Church  for  which  he  had  laboured  and  suffered  Avas 
just  entered  on  the  enjoyment  of  her  hundred  years  of  peace, 
to  be  aAA'akened  from  her  repose  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  then  to  be  cast  out  of  France  as  a  thing  here¬ 
tical,  unnational,  disloyal,  and  accurst.  It  Avas  a  mistake 
at  Avhich  humanity  shuddered  at  the  time,  and  which  history 
has  had  ever  since  to  deplore.  By  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  the 
legislation  of  the  18th  Germinal  (in  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Republic)  secured  to  French  Protestants  equal  civil  rights 
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with  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  they  have  ever  since 
been  allowed  a  fair  share  in  the  State.  What  has  been  the 
result  of  a  measure  which  kings  so  long  thought  to  be  either 
dangerous  or  impossible  ?  The  late  war  furnishes  an  answer  to 
the  question.  Foremost  in  all  works  of  mercy  the  Protestants 
and  their  pastors  have  taken  their  part,  or  more  than  their  part, 
in  the  care  of  the  Avounded  and  the  dying,  and  Protestants  of 
Alsace,  forcing  their  Avay  through  lines  of  Avatchful  Gennans 
and  by  the  defiles  of  the  Vosges,  joined  the  levies  of  the  east  of 
France  in  sufficient  numbers  to  justify  M.  Frekmann’s  boast, 
that  he  and  his  coreligionists  are  French  in  spirit  and  in  love. 
Furthermore,  Ave  hope  that  it  is  not  to  trespass  too  much  on 
private  feelings  if  Ave  venture  to  recall  one  fact  connected  Avith 
this  neAv  edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Momay.  Since 
it  saAv  the  light  in  1869,  the  accomplished  lady  A\ho  prepared 
it  has  herself  had  to  send  to  the  ramparts  of  Paris  all  the  males 
of  her  house,  Avith  the  single  exception  of  her  father,  that 
veteran  statesman  of  eigh ty -three,  Avho  still  serves  France  Avith 
his  energies,  Avhile  he  represents  her  in  all  that  the  country  has 
of  best.  To  lay  doAvn  ^Madame  de  Witt’s  volume  at  this  moment 
is  but  to  turn,  avc  confess,  from  one  sad  page  of  past  French 
history  to  another  only  too  vividly  present.  But  if  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  frantic  passions  could  be  calmed,  guilty  excesses 
repressed,  and  internal  Avounds  healed,  as  Ave  knoAv  them  to  have 
been  by  the  prudent,  poAverful,  and  economical  government  of 
Henri  IV.,  surely  in  the  nineteenth  century  Ave  need  not 
altogether  despair.  Yet  may  France  venture  to  borroAv  a 
motto  from  one  of  her  old  Huguenot  houses,  and  live  to  prove 
what  the  De  la  Tremouilles  once  carved  upon  the  Avails  of 
Vitre,  ‘  Rvsurgmn  !' — although  in  her  long  and  varied  history 
she  has  not  experienced  a  crisis  of  disaster  and  revolution  more 
terrible  than  that  of  the  present  hour. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  lerne.  A  Tale.  By  W.  Steuart  Trench, 
Author  of  ‘  Idealities  of  Irish  Life.’  2  vols.  London : 
1871. 

2.  Irish  Federalism :  its  Meaning,  its  Objects,  and  its  Hopes. 
By  Isaac  Butt.  Dublin:  1870. 

Tt  is  generally  admitted  that  about  forty  years  ago  there  Avas 
hardly  any  country  Avhich  afforded  to  the  sketcher  of  human 
character  a  more  picturesque  and  original  field  than  Ireland. 
The  social  anomalies  engendered  through  the  Avhole  frame  of 
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society  by  uiic(inal  Jiave  an  nnbonmlcd  variety  of  j>1ay  to 
the  Celtic  temperament,  and  ]>resented  to  the  novelist  and  j)oet 
a  greater  mixture  of  lights  and  shadows  than  conld  he  found  in 
happier  lands  or  in  less  turbulent  times.  To  the  inspiration 
of  this  exciting  period  we  owe  all  the  best  Irish  novels ;  for 
it  is  more  than  a  generation  since  we  began  to  ho  entertained 
with  the  grajdiic  and  amusing  illustrations  of  Irish  life  and 
manners  by  the  Ilanims,  Carlcton  and  Griffin,  the  ^lunster 
legends  of  Crokcr,  and  the  traits  and  stories  of  Harrington,  ; 
Otway,  and  Lover;  and  we  must  go  hack  still  further  to  the 
romantic  tales  of  Lady  Morgan  and  the  unsnrjtassed  Irish  ! 
pictures  oi  i.Iiss  Edgeworth.  Tlie  conditions  (  f  Irisli  novel-  , 
writing  have  since  become  less  favourable ;  for  Jinglish  law,  i 
by  reilucing  to  order  a  most  formidable  scone  of  e(nifiision,  j 
and  introducing  vast  changes  and  ameliorations  Avhicdi  have  f 
touched  every  nerve  of  Irish  social  life,  has  jmt  an  end  to  the 
more  startling  contrasts,  and  all  but  destroyed  tliat  sort 
of  picturcs(jucncss  in  which,  as  Sydney  Smith  observed,  1 
utility  and  order  arc  the  last  ingredients.  Ilcsidcs,  a  great  1 
change  has  come  over  tlie  temper  of  the  Irish  people  during  I 
the  last  thirty  years.  It  was  always  considered  strange  tliat  a  I 
race  existing  for  ages  under  conditions  that  might  well  darken 
the  lot  and  sour  the  temper  of  any  pcojde,  should  have 
possessed  a  temperament  so  lively  and  mirthful — ‘  Mirnris,  [ 
^  ta7)i  exhilarataDi  esse  itcstram  scrvihitem?'' — yet  there  are  in-  I 
dieations  that  the  thoughtless  and  warm-hearted  gaiety,  which  ; 
the  weight  of  adversity  could  not  crush,  has  yielded  to  other 
influences,  and  that,  to  use  the  words  of  an  Irish  novelist,  ‘  the 
‘  native  humour  of  the  people  is  not  so  rich  and  racy  as  in 
‘  days  of  yore.’  Whether  avc  may  trace  this  change  to  the 
famine,  or  to  emigration,  or  to  jiolitical  and  religious  causes,  i 
the  fact  is  undoubted  that  the  Irishman  has  become  more  j 
bitter  and  more  sad  than  his  ancestors  of  former  generations.  ^ 
It  would  be  all  but  impossible  to  find  now  in  the  south  of  r 
Ireland — and  certainly  not  in  any  modern  Irish  novel — the 
peasant  of  Sir  ,Jonah  Barrington,  so  full  of  sportive  eccen¬ 
tricities,  irascible  but  good-natured,  furious  Avithout  revenge, 
and  violent  without  animosity,  using  a  language  rcjilcte  nith 
the  keenest  humour  and  the  rarest  idiom  of  equivocation. 
Englishmen,  Avith  their  scanty  knoAvlcdgc  of  Irish  character, 
too  ibndly  anticipated  that,  after  the  liberal  legislation  of  forty 
years,  Ave  should  reap  an  ample  harvest  of  gratitude  and  con¬ 
fidence,  that  the  strenuous  old  impidse  of  oj)posItIon  Avould 
disappear,  and  that  feelings  of  resentment  and  distrust  Avould 
die  out  under  the  many  proofs  of  English  anxiety  to  do  justice. 
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After  all  our  jiractlcal  and  Avell-sustained  efforts  to  conciliate 
Celtic  "ood-will,  we  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  find  the 
masses  of  the  people  still  so  unreasonably  and  ferociously  bitter 
in  their  hatred,  though  it  only  illustrates  the  truth  that  real 
grievances  are  often  borne  without  eoniplalnt  where  imaginary 
ones  are  intolerable.  AVe  can  make  allowance  for  a  certain 
lingering  touch  of  ancient  perversity,  but  the  case  of  the  Irish¬ 
man  seems  to  be  peculiar  beyond  all  precedent.  He  argues 
that  because  the  English  persecuted  and  dispossessed  Irish 
Catholics  genei’ations  ago,  when  English  Catholics  Avere  also 
more  or  less  exposed  to  pereecution,  and  Avhen  liberal  opinions 
had  scarcely  any  control  over  imperial  legislation,  therefore 
England  is  still  the  implacable  foe  of  Ireland,  scarred  Avith  the 
Avounds  of  her  long  martyrdom  and  still  clanking  her  chains. 
Mr.  Gladstone  })robably  imagined,  especially  after  the  SAveep- 
ing  legislation  of  the  last  tAvo  years,  that  he  had  reached  the 
close  of  one  painful  chapter  in  our  political  history,  and  that 
he  had  totally  set  at  rest  the  questions  that  had  divided 
England  and  Ireland  for  centuries ;  but  Ave  noAv  find  that 
instead  of  hailing  Avith  joy  the  termination  of  ancestral  dis¬ 
putes,  our  Irish  neighbours  and  felloAv-countrymen  deem  it 
necessary  as  avcH  as  patriotic  to  invent  or  discover  topics  and 
pretexts  for  keeping  alive  at  least  a  semblance  of  the  old 
antagonism. 

'  Tliese  facts  indicate  an  undoubted  change  in  the  temper  of 
the  Irishman  Avhich  cannot  but  affect  the  AA’ork  of  the  novelist, 

^  and  affect  it  unfavourably.  All  the  more  recent  Irish  produc¬ 
tions  of  this  class  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  deficiency 
in  humour,  raciness,  and  invention.  There  is  no  Banim  or 
Carleton  noAv  springing  from  the  ranks  of  the  peasantry  to 
throAv  light  upon  the  modern  aspirations  of  the  mobile  Celt ; 
there  is  no  Avriter  possessing  the  vigour  of  touch,  the  vividness 
of  colouring,  and  the  graphic  faithfulness  of  these  noA'clists, 
j  Avhose  chief  excellence  lay  in  the  fact  that  their  portraits  of 
k  Irish  character  Avere  evidently  draAvn  on  the  spot.  But  there 
j  are  indications  that  avc  arc  threatened  Avith  a  class  of  noA'els 
j  Avhich  are  simply  disguised  pamphlets,  broken  into  chapters,  and 
!  interspersed  Avith  dialogues,  designed  specially  for  the  inculca- 
.  tion  of  some  theory  in  politics  or  social  life.  Some  of  these 

I  novels  seem  expressly  Aviitten  to  keep  alive  in  Irish  memories 
the  story  of  the  penal  laAVS,  in  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion  ;  others  rake  up  and  misrepresent  the  records  of  departed 
centuries  Avith  ajAparently  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  acting 
on  the  sensibilities  of  an  imaginative  people ;  and  others  set 
themselves  to  the  foolish  and  mischievous  task  of  convincing 
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the  Celt  that  he  can  never  be  prosperous  or  happy  till  the 
restoration  of  his  old  Brehons,  and  chieftains,  and  tanists,  and 
harpers,  and  imagine  they  have  accomplished  a  patriotic  task 
in  attempting  to  perpetuate  two  codes  of  opinion,  two  irrecon¬ 
cilable  societies  in  one  kingdom. 

The  Avork  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
is  a  tale  from  the  pen  of  !^Ir.  Walter  Steuart  Trench,  an 
Irish  Protestant  land-agent,  Avhose  former  volume  on  ‘  The 
‘  Realities  of  Irish  Life,’  noticed  in  the  pages  of  this  Review, 
proved  his  intimate  familiarity  Avith  many  of  the  more  curious 
and  savage  phases  of  Irish  existence.  We  can  hardly  under¬ 
stand  the  design  of  the  present  Avork,  for  although  the  author 
has  evidently  no  sympathy  Avith  National  politics,  his  book 
can  hardly  fail  to  inflame  the  national  feeling  by  present¬ 
ing  a  series  of  discursive  dialogues  uj)on  the  history  ^of  Irish 
AATongs  in  Avhich  he  alloAvs  nearly  all  the  advantage  to  the 
side  of  the  passionate  Celt.  AVe  question  the  Avisdom  of 
publishing  Avorks  of  fiction  Avhich,  A\hatever  their  design,  seem 
only  fitted  to  stimulate  that  morbid  discontent  that  is  ready, 
like  a  chronic  sore,  to  break  out  upon  all  occasions.  Air. 
Trench  Avould  have  been  better  employed  in  exposing  the 
delusions  and  falsehoods  by  Avhich  the  Irish  masses  are 
daily  misled,  and  the  errors  into  Avhich  they  are  betrayed  by 
a  host  of  malignant  Avriters  ;  for  there  is  nothing  they  so  much 
need  as  a  literature  that  Avill  be  at  once  a  corrective  of  social 
evils  and  a  sedative  to  political  disquiet.  The  object  of 
‘  lerne  ’  is  to  describe  the  faith  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  their 
indefeasible  CAA-nership  of  the  land,  and  their  protest  against 
landed  property  as  defined  and  protected  by  tradition  and 
laAv.  Air.  Trench  has  Avritten  an  interesting  novel  on  this 
theme,  presenting  us  Avith  its  various  elements  in  an  animated 
succession  of  illustrative  scenes,  touched  Avith  considerable 
force  of  description.  AVe  are  bound  to  give  him  credit  for 
fidelity  in  the  description  of  manners,  Avith  Avhich  he  is  Avell 
acquainted;  and  Ave  must  suppose  that  the  Avild  and  im¬ 
probable  incidents  he  has  strung  together  Avithout  much  art, 
are  not  of  impossible  occurrence  in  the  South  of  Ireland. 
But  Ave  must  say  that  such  a  state  of  manners — such  treachery, 
pugnacity,  superstition,  and  cruelty — is  more  characteristic  of 
the  savage  tribes  of  America  or  Asia  than  of  a  Christian 
people  in  AA’^estern  Europe ;  and  that  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe  could  such  incidents  have  occurred  Avithout  calling 
doAvn  upon  their  authors  prompt  and  condign  punishment. 
It  Avould  be  more  agreeable  to  su[)pose  that  Air.  Trench  has 
done  his  countrymen  injustice ;  but  certainly  if  his  book  is 
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i  intended  to  convey  to  us  a  picture  of  what  the  Irish  conceive 
to  be  unpardonable  wrongs,  it  does  not  present  us  >vith  an 
attractive  picture  of  the  Irish  character. 

The  scene  of  the  story  lies  principally  in  the  south-west 
of  Ireland,  at  a  romantic  spot  in  Kerry  not  far  from  Ken- 
mare.  Derreen,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Kilma- 
killoge,  is  the  picturesque  residence  of  Donald  O’Sulivan,  an 
I  Irish  chieftain  of  moderate  means,  Avho  is  descended  from  the 
I  great  O’Sulivan  Beare,  once  the  owner  of  the  Castle  of 

IDunboy  and  a  million  of  acres  around  it.  The  story  opens 
about  ten  years  ago.  Young  O’Sulivan  attends  a  midnight 
assembly  of  the  Phoenix  Society,  in  company  with  Teague 
O’Hanlon,  his  foster-brother,  on  the  summit  of  the  Priest’s 
I  Leap  Mountains,  on  the  boundary  between  Kerry  and  Cork. 
When  he  demands  to  know  the  purpose  of  the  meeting,  he 
is  promptly  answered,  ‘  They  were  met  to  put  all  tyrants 
‘down,  and  to  get  back  the  lands  of  Ireland  again  to  them 
‘  that  owns  them  by  ancient  right.’  O’Sulivan  questions  the 
wisdom  of  any  immediate  attempt  to  cross  swords  with  England, 
on  account  of  the  backwardness  of  American  sympathy  and 
the  opposition  of  the  priests  to  any  revolutionary  movement. 
But  his  auditors  resent  such  cautious  counsels  and  charge 
him  with  treachery  to  the  national  cause.  A  fight  ensues, 
and  O’Sulivan  escapes  witli  difficulty  to  his  home.  We  are 
then  introduced  to  the  O’Sulivan  household,  which  consists  of 
two  brothers,  Donald  and  Redmond,  and  two  sisters,  Kathleen 
and  lerne,  who  are,  of  course,  highly  patriotic  in  their  senti¬ 
ments,  having  from  their  youth  imbibed  the  passions  and  the 
creed  of  the  population  around  them,  brooding  over  the  ancient 
confiscations,  and  looking  wistfully,  but  with  little  hope,  for 
some  turn  of  fortune  that  may  reinstate  them  in  their  ancient 
possessions.  lerne,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  handsome  and 
seventeen,  carrying,  as  we  suspect  young  Irish  ladies  are 
seldom  in  the  habit  of  doing,  a  highly-wrought  dagger  in 
her  girdle,  along  with  a  tiny  revolver,  and  a  pea-rifle  slung 
gracefully  over  her  shoulder.  She  goes  out  to  the  mountains 
with  her  dogs,  and  meets  with  a  young  English  sportsman, 
who  is  attracted  by  her  beauty  and  charmed  by  her  vivacity. 
He  accepts  an  invitation  to  Derreen  for  the  night,  and  his 
stay  is  pleasantly  prolonged  for  a  number  of  weeks,  during 
which  he  mingles  in  the  amusements  of  the  place,  takes  his 
share  in  a  number  of  boating  adventures  along  the  Kerry 
coast,  visits  many  interesting  scenes  in  the  company  of  the 
young  ladies,  and  receives  a  large  amount  of  instruction  from 
both  sisters  and  brothers  on  the  iniquity  of  the  past  relations 
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of  Eno-land  and  Ireland.  As  he  has  come  to  Ireland  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  the  people,  he  attends  the 
faction-fight  of  Kilmakllloge,  and  ‘  wrastlcs  a  fall  ’  with  the 
leader  of  the  O’Gallivans.  Soon  after  he  fights  a  duel  with 
young  O’Dempsey,  an  admirer  of  lerne,  who  is  evidently 
jealous  of  his  presence  at  Derreen,  and  the  wound  he  receives 
puts  him  for  some  weeks  longer  under  her  gentle  care.  The 
result  is  that  the  young  Englishman  falls  deeply  in  love 
with  the  young  Celtic  beauty.  About  this  })criod,  Teague 
O’llanlon,  who  had  been  arrested  some  time  before  for  liis 
connexion  with  the  Phoenix  Society,  is  put  on  his  trial  in 
Tralee ;  and,  observing  the  Englishman  in  court,  he  makes  a 
touching  appeal  from  the  dock  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  evidence.  This  unexpected  summons  obliges  the 
stranger  to  drop  his  incognito  and  announce  himself  in  court 
as  the  Earl  of  Killarney,  well  known  as  one  of  the  largest 
English  landowners  in  the  country.  But  his  evidence  is  of 
little  account,  and  the  prisoner  is  convicted  of  conspiracy. 
Then  an  extraordinary  scene  occurs  in  court.  Owing  to  the 
masterly  contrivance  of  James  Stejdiens,  the  Fenian  j)lotter, 
who  is  the  Deus  ex  machind  of  the  hour,  Teague,  at  the 
moment  of  receiving  sentence,  escapes  by  springing  out  of  the 
dock,  passing  rapidly  through  a  lane  formed  by  his  friends, 
and  gets  off  to  sea  with  Stephens  in  a  boat.  Shortly  after,  he 
finds  his  way  to  the  house  of  his  cousin,  IMurtagh  O’Brien, 
in  Tij)pcrary,  where  he  passes  several  months  ‘  on  his  keeping.’ 
The  scene  now  changes  to  Tippei’ary.  Lord  Killarney  leaves 
Derreen  to  visit  his  Tipperary  estates.  The  Kibbon  Lodge, 
which  sits  in  !Murtagh  O’Brien’s  house,  immediately  holds  a 
meeting.  Alarming  reports  have  got  abroad  that  the  new 
landlord  is  ‘  mad  for  building  and  draining  and  all  sorts  of 
‘  imj)rovcmcnts’ ;  but  the  Ilibbonmen  are  I’csolved  to  prevent  all 
changes  whatever,  on  the  ground  that  they  tend  to  obliterate 
the  old  landmarks  that  serve  to  identify  the  ancient  properties, 
and  would  make  it  difficult,  when  the  time  comes  for  cxj)elllng 
the  Saxon,  to  fix  the  ancient  race  exactly  in  their  old  lots. 
The  agent,  i\Ir.  Snugg,  tries  to  dissuade  his  lordship  from  any 
attenq)t  at  improvements ;  but  the  young  peer  is  fully  resolved 
to  spend  four  thousand  a  year  in  draining,  and  building,  and 
improving  the  land.  A  placard  announcing  this  intention  is 
posted  up  over  the  estate,  but  is  immediately  torn  down.  The 
Ilibbonmen  send  a  threatening  letter  to  Tom  Duffy,  the  bailiff, 
who  has  undertaken  to  carry  out  the  improvements ;  the  winter 
comes ;  the  bailiff  is  shot  dead  at  his  own  door ;  Lord  Killarney 
chases  the  murderers  across  the  country  on  horseback,  and  at 
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last  confronts  the  principal,  Black  Hugh  M* Shane,  in  a  wood, 
but  only  to  be  felled  to  the  ground  by  a  blow  from  the  butt- 
end  of  the  ruffian’s  pistol.  The  culprits  escape,  and  the 
Ribhonmen  now  determine  to  shoot  the  landlord.  Teague 
O’Hanlon  hears  of  the  design,  and  escapes  back  to  Kerry  to 
tell  lernc.  Three  armed  Kibbonmen  are  lying  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall,  in  a  plantation,  prepared  to  shoot  Lord 
Killarney  on  his  Avay  home  from  the  Sessions ;  but  the  sight 
of  two  white  figures — one  of  whom  is  lerne — passing  through 
the  wood  in  the  gloaming  of  evening,  terrifies  the  superstitious 
peasants;  while  a  picket  of  armed  policemen  surrounds  the 
wood  and  closes  in  upon  the  gang.  Black  Hugh  Shane  is 
shot  dead,  and  Lord  Killarney  escapes.  We  next  meet  his 
lordship  in  London,  Avhere  he  accidentally  meets  with  lerne, 
who  declines  to  marry  him  on  account  of  his  religion.  Five 
years  pass  away ;  Lord  Killarney  is  on  foreign  travel ;  he 
visits  Australia,  where  he  once  more  meets  lerne  with  her 
brother;  and  as  she  has  since  changed  her  religion,  there  is 
no  further  obstacle  to  her  becoming  the  Countess  of  Killarney. 

The  political  interest  of  Mr.  Trench’s  work  turns  upon 
the  eager  longing  of  the  Irish  for  the  recovery  of  the  for¬ 
feited  estates.  ‘  This,’  says  one  of  the  leading  characters, 
‘is  our  real  grievance;  this  is  the  root  and  origin  of  all 
‘  our  sorrow ;  the  people  have  set  their  hearts  upon  it.  and 
‘  would  fight  for  it  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood.’  There 
can  hardly'  he  a  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  peasantry  do 
regard  the  whole  system  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  as  an 
alien  institution,  and  all  its  rights  as  only  enforced  by  conquest 
and  maintained  by  a  foreign  Power.  For  the  old  Brehon  law  is 
still  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Celtic  people.  They  know  that  it 
recognised  no  absolute  property  or  fee-simple  in  land ;  as  the 
land  virtually  belonged  in  ancient  times  to  the  entire  sept,  the 
chief  being  little  more  than  managing  member  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  only  by  a  long  career  of 
agrarian  outrage  that  the  life  of  this  ancient  law  has  been 
preserved  in  the  country.  The  doctrine  of  the  Irish  peasant 
as  to  land  differs  not  materially  from  that  which  has  been 
revived  by  the  late  M.  Proudhom  in  revolutionary'  France, 
under  the  celebrated  aphorism,  ‘  La  propriete,  e'est  le  vol.'  He 
conceives  that  the  jwoperty  of  one  man  is  the  robberv  of  all 
other  men.  But  he  forgets  that  all  he  himself  possesses,  and  the 
right  of  pro|)erty  itself,  is  the  creation  of  law,  in  his  eagerness 
to  resist  and  overthrow  the  laws  which  protect  the  property'  of 
other  people.  He  is  sawing  at  the  branch  on  w'hich  he  sits ; 
and  he  docs  not  pei'ceive  that  when  the  right  of  property  is 
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destroyed  he  must  himself  share  the  fate  he  is  preparing  for  I 
the  rest  of  society.  For  with  singular  inconsistency,  Avhilst 
he  denies  the  right  of  property  in  the  landlord,  sanctioned  by  s 
a  prescription. of  at  least  two  centuries,  he  is  peculiarly  tena-  I 
cious  of  the  right  of  occupation  in  the  tenant,  as  against  the  - 
rest  of  the  world. 

This  notion  of  recovering  the  forfeited  estates  is,  after  - 
all,  a  mere  sentimental  delusion,  which  has  been  studiously  ^ 
inflamed  by  Irish  national  writers.  The  crime  of  the  old  con¬ 
fiscations  has  always  been  laid  at  the  door  of  England;  but 
national  writers  ought  to  have  had  the  fairness  to  explain 
that  they  mostly  sprang  out  of  the  treachery  of  the  Irish 
chieftains  themselves.  When  O’Neill  and  O’Donnell  accepted 
their  patents  from  the  English  king,  they  were  fully  aware  | 
that  they  w’ere  thus  conveying  the  whole  tribal  lands  out  of  the  ' 
dominion  of  Brehon  laAv,  and  constituting  themselves  the  abso-  ^ 
lute  possessors  of  all,  in  the  sense  of  modern  English  land¬ 
lordism.  Their  object,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Crown,  was  to 
introduce  the  English  law  of  inheritance  in  their  own  favour. 
Then,  as  soon  as  they  took  up  arms  against  England,  the 
confiscations  became  perfectly  legal,  and  the  lands  of  the 
Celtic  tribes  passed  into  foreign  hands.  No  doubt  the 
title  of  the  present  owners  is,  in  many  cases,  based  on  for¬ 
feiture  ;  but  do  national  writers  ever  consider  on  what  the  e 
title  of  the  claimants — the  w’hole  Irish  people — is  based  ?  What 
individual  Irishman  can  now  ])rove  that  he  had,  through  his 
ancestors,  any  right,  however  long  dormant,  to  any  particular 
estate  or  piece  of  land  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  occupation  is  the  basis  of  the  claim  of  the  Irish  tenants,  I 
which  is  the  reverse  of  a  dormant  proprietary  right.  | 

Nor  can  this  question  be  settled  by  considerations  of  race; 
for  the  great  bulk  of  the  modern  Irish  are  sons  of  the  Saxon 
of  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact 
that,  through  almost  the  whole  country,  the  blood  of  the 
British  settlers  predominates.*  National  writers  cry  ‘  Ireland 
‘  for  the  Irish :  ’  but  they  do  not  decide  who  were  the  first 
occupiers  of  the  island.  It  may  have  been  that  parricidal  Greek, 
from  whom  some  Irishmen,  glorying  in  antiquity  of  race, 
would  fain  be  descended ;  perhaps  the  adventurers  from  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  who  succeeded  and  subdued  the  Greeks ;  ■ 
j)erhaps  the  Spanish  king  and  his  sons  who  took  their  turn  of  : 

*  In  Sir  John  Davis’s  time,  one-half  of  the  Irish  people  were  of 
English  descent ;  but  in  that  of  Molyneux’s,  not  one  in  a  thousand,  as 
he  tells  us,  was  of  Irish  blood. 
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I  conquest.  But  this  uncertainty  is  not  allowed  to  extend  to 
modern  times ;  for,  according  to  national  authorities,  every- 
j  thing  is  illegal  that  has  happened  within  the  last  two  hundred 

1  years,  and  the  present  proprietors  have  no  legal  right  to  the 

(soil.  Here  the  advantage  of  not  inquiring  too  curiously 
into  historical  antiquities  becomes  apparent;  because,  as  it 
is  clear  that  the  present  owners  are  not  the  legal  proprietors, 
and  as  it  is  uncertain  who  the  legal  proprietors  really  are,  it 
is  only  common  honesty  in  the  Irish  tenant,  following  the 
advice  of  Nugent’s  Almanacs  and  Kepeal  journals,  to  keep  the 
rent  in  his  pocket  till  the  rightful  owner  turns  up.  This 
j  radically  fixlse  notion  of  property  and  possession  is  believed  by 
Mr.  Trench  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  agrarian  murders ; 

.  and  these  crimes  have  sometimes  been  represented  by  Irish 

!  writers  as  a  species  of  warfare  carried  on  by  Francs  tireurs 

=  against  the  invader,  though  more  frequently  the  victims  are  of 
the  same  blood  as  the  murderers.  It  has  been  said  that 
‘  crime  has  less  depravity  and  murder  more  of  suavity  ’  in 
Ireland  than  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  urged  that  shooting  a 
landlord  becomes  a  less  odious  crime  Avhen  the  perpetrator 
^  has  learned  to  believe  that  the  landlord  is  an  usurper  without 
legal  right  to  the  soil.  It  is  evident  from  the  very  effective 

!descri[)tion  which  iVIr.  Trench  gives  of  the  agrarian  tribunals  of 
Tipperary  both  in  this  work  and  in  his  former  work,  that  they 
are  intended  to  administer  a  sanguinary  custom  not  entirely 
wanting  in  principle  or  in  consistent  application.  They  remind 
us  of  the  terrible  Vehmgericht  of  AVestphalia,  pursuing  their 

1  career  in  silence  and  executing  their  awards  with  fearful  promp¬ 
titude  and  certainty ;  and  Mr.  Trench  would  have  us  believe 
that  all  this  is  done  with  the  simple  object  of  checking  the  oblit¬ 
eration  of  the  ancient  landmarks,  by  which  properties  might  be 
identified  at  the  restoration  of  the  estates.  AVe  are  not  con- 
:  vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  horrible  theory ;  but  there  are  a 

thousand  proofs  that  men  will  not  recoil  from  the  crime  of 
murder,  and  will  even  murder  very  innocent  persons,  when 
their  detestable  actions  serve  a  purpose  or  gratify  a  passion, 
provided  they  can  he  committed  with  impunity.  AVhatever  may 
have  been  the  original  incentive  to  these  crimes,  it  is  their 
j  impunity  which  is  the  actual  cause  of  them.  Probably  as  many 
I  crimes  woidd  be  committed  elsewhere,  if  bad  men  found  they 
had  as  fair  a  chance  as  they  have  in  Ireland,  of  escaping 
punishment.  That  is  the  opprobrium  of  the  Government  and 
the  curse  of  the  country ;  and  we  are  happy  to  perceive  that 
Lord  Hartington  appears  to  have  entered  on  his  office  as 
Irish  Secretary  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  duties  he  has  to  per- 
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form.  The  Land  Act  has  conferred  "reat  benefits  and  rights 
on  tlie  tenant-farmers  of  Ireland.  If  those  benefits  and  rights 
could  be  suspended  or  abrogated  in  localities  tainted  by  recent 
murders,  the  authors  of  Avhich  remain  undiscovered  by  the 
connivanee  of  the  peasantry,  or  if  that  guilty  connivance  or 
harbouring  of  criminals  entailed  a  forfeiture  of  the  riglits  of 
oceuitation,  the  whole  population  would  be  interested  in  rooting 
out  sueh  offences,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  persons  intimately 
acquainted  with  Ireland  that  these  crimes  would  cease. 

Mr.  Trench  believes  that  the  delusive  expectations  and 
criminal  conspiracies  of  the  ignorant  masses  will  yield  eventu¬ 
ally  to  legislative  remedies.  The  words  he  ])uts  in  the  mouth 
of  Hedmond  O’Sulivan  evidently  express  his  own  deliberate 
opinion : — 

‘  If  once  a  land  bill  is  passed  on  the  principles  above  alluded  to,  no 
matter  how  liberally  and  generously  the  tenant  may  be  dealt  with,  or 
with  what  bonds  the  landlord  m:iy  be  controlled,  a  seal  is  set  lor  ever 
on  the  present  settlement  of  Ireland.  The  Williamite  settlement,  the 
Cromwellian  settlement,  the  Elizabethan  settlement,  and  the  Strong- 
bowian  settlement  of  the  land  is  established  for  ever  against  the  hapless 
Celtic  population.  Their  dream  is  gone,  and  the  forfeited  estates  are 
for  ever  handed  over  to  the  Saxon  whom  we  can  no  longer  call  a 
stranger.’ 

Undoubtedly  the  large  concessions  made  by  the  Land  Act  of 
last  Session  to  the  tenants  in  Ireland,  do  give  the  law  a  hold 
over  them  which  it  did  not  possess  before,  since  they  them¬ 
selves  must  aj)peal  to  it  for  security  and  compensation.  Hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  recent  land  legislation  Avill  gradually 
but  surely  destroy  the  very  life  of  the  old  Celtic  system,  through 
its  masterly  conciliation  of  the  multifarious  and  conflicting 
interests  which  attach  to  the  possession  of  Irish  land.  lJut  the 
effects  of  this  legislation  must  have  time  to  work,  and  time  is 
exactly  the  very  element  which,  judging  by  the  indefatigable 
zeal  w  hich  sustains  Irish  agitation,  will  not  be  allowed  to  the 
development  of  its  just  and  statesman-like  principles. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to 
us,  whether  the  Irish  masses  do  or  do  not  cherish  this  senti¬ 
mental  delusion  concerning  the  land.  But  unhappily  every 
agitation  in  Ireland  brings  to  the  surface  certain  irrepressible 
ideas,  which  in  turn  have  the  effect  of  sustaining  and  cherish¬ 
ing  the  agitation.  The  nationalist  motto  has  always  been, 

‘  The  re-conquest  of  our  liberties  and  the  re- conquest  of  the 
‘  land ;  ’  and  the  one  as  necessarily  involving  the  other.  In 
1848  the  motto  was,  ‘The  soil  of  Ireland  for  the  ])eople  of 
‘  Ii-eland ;  ’  and  one  of  their  organs  gave  expression  at  the  time 
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to  this  Celtic  aspiration :  *  A  mightier  passion  nerves  old  Ire- 
‘  land  to-day  than  that  of  merely  repealing  the  Act  of  Union ; 

‘  not  the  constitution  that  Tone  died  to  abolish,  but  the  con- 
‘  stitution  that  Tone  died  to  obtain — the  soil  of  Ireland  for  the 
‘  people  of  Ireland.’  Every  one  of  the  national  journals  in 
1848  taught  that  landed  property  should  be  taken  from  the 
present  proprietors.  Now,  when  we  remember  that  the  only 
reply  Ireland  has  yet  given  to  the  Church  Bill  and  Land  Bill 
—both  of  which  were  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  by  the 
national  press — is  a  new  agitation  for  home-government  or  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  masses  do  not  seem  to  care 
any  longer  for  the  redress  of  particular  grievances,  but  seem 
rather  to  say,  as  one  of  their  literary  representatives  has  said  : 

‘  They  would  rather  have  bad  laws  of  their  own  making,  than 
‘  good  ones  of  ours ;  that  they  would  rather  be  badly  governed 
‘  by  themselves  than  well  governed  by  us ;  ’  and  further  de¬ 
mand,  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance  and  tranquillity,  conces¬ 
sions  which  are  simply  and  obviously  impossible,  as  well  as 
pernicious  and  suicidal ;  we  cannot  regard  their  prejudices  or 
delusions  as  of  little  practical  moment.  If  there  be  any  truth 
in  Mr.  Trench’s  account  of  Celtic  aspirations,  ‘  the  re-conquest 
‘  of  their  liberties  ’  might  lead,  in  some  moment  of  English 
weakness  or  confusion,  to  ‘  the  re-conquest  of  the  land.’ 

The  inauguration  of  this  new  agitation  is  disappointing  to 
English  statesmen.  It  seems  to  say  that  the  policy  of  equal 
justice  without  bribery  or  favouritism  is  insufficient  to  disarm 
disaffection,  and  that  England,  after  all,  might  have  been 
os  well  employed  if  she  had  never  taken  a  single  step  to 
redress  real  and  undeniable  grievances,  or  had  met  Irish  com¬ 
plaints  with  insults  and  menaces.  But  we  must  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  thought  of  M.  de  Tocqueville,  that  ‘  it 
‘  is  not  always  by  going  from  bad  to  worse  that  a  country 
‘  falls  into  revolution  ;  ’  for  it  often  happens  that  a  nation  which 
had  endured  the  most  crushing  laws  with  seeming  insensibility 
throws  them  off  Avith  violence  as  soon  as  the  burden  begins  to 
be  diminished.  This  new  agitation  for  a  home  government  to 
ettect  Avhat  the  Imperial  Government  is  either  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  accomplish,  would  be  of  no  practical  consequence 
whatever  but  for  the  adhesion  of  a  section  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
party.  M’^e  are  informed  by  Mr.  Isaac  Butt,  Avho  favours  a 
federal  union  of  the  Empire,  that  all  that  is  demanded  Is  a  local 
House  to  deal  with  purely  domestic  affairs, — ‘  the  present  state 
‘  of  feeling  in  Ireland  offering  to  Irish  patriots  at  least  a  hope 
‘  of  uniting  all  classes  and  creeds  of  Irishmen  in  a  national  effort 
VOL.  CXXXIII.  NO.  CCLXXII.  L  L 
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‘  to  win  self-government  for  tbeir  country.’  It  appears  that  more 
than  four  hundred  gentlemen,  including  landed  proprietors  and 
mercantile  men  of  high  standing,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
clergymen,  and  men  of  political  opinions  generally  supposed  to 
be  irreconcilable,  have  formed  themselves  into  a  committee  to 
achieve  this  great  national  object.  The  plan  j)roposed  by  Mr.  f 
Butt  is  that  while  the  present  Irish  membei-s  of  Parliament  are  f 
to  continue  to  attend  at  Westminster,  three  hundred  other  I 
Irish  members  are  to  dispose  of  all  purely  Irish  business  by 
themselves  in  Dublin.  The  system  of  federalism  is  to  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  England  and  Scotland  if  these  countries  should  so 
desire. 

We  believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  this  movement  had 
its  origin  in  the  wounded  pride  and  sour  discontent  of  a  knot  j 
of  Irish  Tories  who  cannot  forgive  the  disestablishment  of  the  | 
Irish  Church.  Their  tergiversation  is  certainly  one  of  the  worst  i 
modern  instances  of  political  immorality.  Very  recent,  indeed,  I 
has  been  their  conversion  to  the  principles  of  Irish  homc-govem.  f 
ment.  We  can  easily  understand  changes  of  opinion  that  are  | 
grounded  on  new  experience  and  wider  knowledge,  and  so  jus-  = 
tified  by  the  j)urest  motives  and  the  clearest  necessity  that  we 
must  regard  them  as  indisputable  instances  of  honest  convio  i 
tion  and  patriotic  virtue ;  but  there  arc  other  changes  so  I 
audacious,  so  sudden,  so  unfounded  in  additional  facts,  and  so  L 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  one  circumstance  of  altered  jwsition,  C 
that  it  is  imj)ossible  for  the  largest  charity  to  regard  them  with  L 
indulgence  or  approval.  The  Irish  Tories  were  always  the  I 
most  forward  to  oppose  the  Repealers,  on  the  ground  of  the  f 
benefits  derived  from  a  connexion  which,  by  identifying  the 
Irish  people  with  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  had  im2)arted  to  L 
them  the  full  benefit  of  wise  and  equal  laws,  and  secured  them  f 
at  once  against  the  evils  of  domestic  anarchy  and  foreign  sub-  | 
jugation.  They  were  usually  very  anxious  to  show  that  what-  g 
ever  sacrifice  such  a  connexion  might  have  originally  involved,  E 
it  had  been  already  made,  while  time,  wisdom,  and  conciliation  I 
w'cre  only  wanting  to  dcvelope  its  blessings.  But  even  before  e 
the  Union,  when  the  old  Tory  oligarchy  of  Ireland  was  1 1 
really  foreign  Government,  ruling  in  the  name  and  sustained  i 
by  the  power  of  England  on  the  theory  that  it  was  the  sole 
security  for  the  connexion  between  the  two  countries,  the  effort  | 
of  these  Tories  was  always  to  jirevent  any  large  measure  f 
of  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation  as  tending  to 
take  the  country  out  of  their  hands.  And  so  long  as  they 
were  specially  favoured  by  the  English  Government  since 
the  Union,  they  always  tried  to  intercept  every  good  thinj 
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which  they  could  not  render  profitable  to  themselves.  But  it 
is  only  now  since  the  course  of  ancient  legislation  has  been 
reversed,  that  their  eyes  have  at  last  been  opened  to  the  evils 
of  foreign  government,  and  they  enrol  themselves  in  the  ranks 
of  Irish  patriots.  Well  may  a  ‘  Protestant  Celt  ’  remark  that 
the  Irish  Church  Establishment  ‘  stood  for  years  as  a  great 
‘  boulder  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  of  public  opinion  dividing 
<  it  in  twain.’  But  the  jiosition  of  the  Orangemen  is  still  more 
extraordinary  and  perplexing.  They  had  always  boasted  them- 
gelves  as  the  stoutest  supports  of  the  British  connexion,  and 
had  armed  themselves  in  1848 — at  least  rumour  said  so — to 
crash  the  Repeal  insurrection  ;  but  now  that — to  use  their  own 
expression — they  are  basely  betrayed  and  shamefully  deserted 
by  the  English  Government,  they  need  no  further  arguments 
to  convince  them  that  a  connexion  with  England  is  no  longer 
desirable.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  society  which  prohibits  the  advocacy  of  Repeal.  The 
question  was  discussed  -vnth  great  earnestness,  and  resulted  in 
a  majority  of  twenty-one  to  eighteen  votes  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  law,  but  as  a  clear  majority  of  two-thirds  was 
necessary  to  its  legal  abrogation,  the  matter  Avas  allowed  to 
drop.  As  there  is  no  more  deadly  passion  in  the  human  heart 
than  that  which  springs  from  slighted  love,  it  might  not  be 
difficult  for  cunning  politicians  to  work  upon  the  discontent 
wrought  by  ‘  Avounded  loyalty  and  ill-requited  allegiance,’  and 
carry  over  the  great  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Orange  party  into 
a  project  of  complete  separation  from  England.  But  we  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  in  the  permanence  of  an  alliance 
between  Orangemen  and  Nationalists,  if  indeed  we  can  believe 
in  such  an  alliance  at  all,  for  the  development  of  the  ultimate 
policy  of  both  parties  must  eventually  drive  them  back  upon 
their  old  historic  positions. 

The  idea  of  a  home-government  to  deal  with  purely  local 
interests  seems  at  first  sight  seductively  simple  and  natural,  as 
tending  to  secure  greater  effectiveness  to  local  reforms,  and 
to  lighten  the  pressure  of  Imperial  legislation.  But  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  ncAv  agitation  must  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  Avay.  The  federal 
plan  of  Mr.  Butt  docs  not  alloAV  the  home-parliament  to  meddle 
with  Imperial  questions  at  all ;  ‘  it  Avill  leave  to  the  Imperial 
‘  Parliament  all  its  present  control  over  everything  that  affected 
‘  the  Imperial  CroAvn — its  dominions,  its  colonies,  and  its  de- 
‘  pendencies  ;  over  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Empire,  and  all 
‘questions  of  peace  and  Avar.’  The  home-parliament  Avill 
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liavo  control  ‘over  our  railways,  our  post-office,  our  public 
‘  works,  courts  of  justice,  corporations,  systems  of  education, 
‘  manufactures,  and  commerce.’  Now,  the  first  difficulty  here 
will  he  to  settle  exactly  Avhat  questions  are  local  and  what  are 
Imperial,  fi)r  the  niuuber  of  what  are  called  Irish  questions 
which  do  not  involve,  or  may  not  he  made  to  touch,  Imperial 
intei’ests,  is  exceedingly  small ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  new  agitation  arising  in  the  home-parliament,  seconded  by  a 
powerful  agitation  out  of  doors,  to  shift  particular  questions  from 
time  to  time  from  the  Imperial  to  the  local  side.  That  is  the 
inherent  difficulty  and  weakness  of  all  Confederations ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  tendency  of  modern  ])olitics  in  America,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Switzerland,  is  not  to  divide  the  central  power,  hut  to 
strengthen  it  hy  union.  Is  the  United  Kingdom  to  prove  an 
exception  ?  For  even  supjiose  that  the  respective  limits  assigned 
to  the  powers  of  the  two  Parliaments  should  he  fixed  Avith  the 
utmost  exactness,  what  security  can  we  obtain  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  will  always  rigidly  and  honestly  respect  these 
limits?  If  it  is  to  consist  of  three  hundred  members  chosen 
by  household  suftrage,  we  may  expect  that  it  will  he  a  very 
])opular  assembly,  faithfully  reflecting  every  prejudice,  every 
passion,  every  delusion,  and  every  degree  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance.  It  has  always  been  the  tendency  of  such  assemblies 
to  step  beyond  their  appropriate  and  allotted  province,  either  ig¬ 
norant  or  regardless  of  the  natia-e  of  their  duties,  or  the  limits 
of  their  powers.  Mr.  Butt  says  that  the  home-parliament  will 
manage  and  control  all  taxation  applicable  to  piu’ely  Irish 
jAui’poses.  Now  suppose  the  British  Government  to  declare 
Avar  against  America  or  some  continental  PoAver  Avhich  the 
Irish  liad  ahvays  regarded  Avith  sympathy  and  affection,  the 
home-parliament  Avould  no  doubt  be  constitutionally  debarred 
from  discussing  the  propriety  or  justice  of  the  Avar,  as  in¬ 
volving  purely  Imperial  considerations ;  but  it  could  not 
be  comitelled  to  sid)scribc  a  farthing  tOAvards  its  proportion 
of  the  Avar  expenses.  IVIr.  Butt,  in  referring  to  the  old  Irish 
Parliament  of  1782,  supposes  such  a  case  ;  for  he  says,  ‘The 
‘  only  control,  if  it  can  be  called  control,  Avhich  Ireland  could 
‘  exercise,  Avould  have  been  by  refusing  to  contribute  any  share 
‘  of  the  expenses  of  the  armaments  of  the  Avar — armaments 
‘  that  might  be,  that  most  probably  Avould  be,  necessary  for  her 
‘  own  defence  against  the  foe.’  And,  again,  he  remarks,  ‘  They 
‘  had  established  nearly  in  its  most  perfect  form  their  right  to 
‘  control  the  appropriation  of  the  Irish  supplies,  and  they  had 
‘  extorted  from  the  CroAATi  the  admission  that  in  time  of  peace 
‘  a  standing  army  could  not  be  legally  maintained  in  Ireland.’ 
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It  is  true  that  INIr.  Butt  recouunends  that  the  power  of  voting 
the  armaments  and  raising  the  necessary  supplies  should  rest 
with  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  sake  of  greater  unity  and 
eftect.  But  how  long  avould  an  Irish  Parliament,  in  the  habit 
of  managing  its  oavn  taxation  and  discussing  its  own  afftiirs, 
allow  its  millions  to  he  expended  in  the  jmosecution  of  a  war 
in  which  its  sympathies  Avere  all  on  the  side  of  England’s  ene¬ 
mies  ?  And  if,  in  the  case  supposed,  thei'e  should  be  a  refusal 
to  grant  supplies,  Avould  not  the  discussion  of  such  a  question 
range  over  tlic  Avhole  length  and  breadth  of  Imperial  policy  ? 
Now  does  Mr.  Butt  imagine  that  England  would  run  the 
frightful  risk  of  divided  counsels,  transfcri’ing  to  a  popular 
assembly  in  Ireland  the  power,  or  at  least  the  opportunity,  of 
controlling  the  sinews  of  war,  at  a  crisis  dciusjnding  the  greatest 
unity  of  purpose  ?  AVc  all  remember  hoAV  the  theory  of 
Ireland’s  legislative  independence  was  likely  to  have  ])roduced 
the  greatest  inconvenience  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  when, 
during  the  j)eriod  of  his  illness,  different  vieAvs  were  taken  by 
the  two  legislatures  on  the  question  of  the  Regency ;  and 
this  alarming  incident  led  the  more  powerful  nation  to  save 
itself  by  the  Union  from  the  recurrence  of  an  embarrassment 
that  Avent  to  the  root  of  the  monarchical  princqrle.  If  that 
peril  arose  from  the  action  of  a  Parliament  exclusively  Pro¬ 
testant,  hoAV  much  more  difficult  it  Avould  be  for  her  IMa- 
jesty’s  Ministers  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  unity  of  the 
Empire  Avith  a  parliament  sitting  in  College  Green  largely  im¬ 
pregnated  Avith  ultramontane  or 'republican  ideas?  England 
and  Ireland  could  have  no  common  foreign  ])olicy  ;  for  that  of 
the  Irish,  judging  by  ])ast  experience,  Avould  be  ultramontane 
and  reactionary,  and  that  of  England  favourable  to  liberty  all 
over  the  world.  The  British  Government  must  ahvays  take 
care  that  the  priucijdes  Avhich  are  to  guide  its  jmlicy  should 
he  so  thoroughly  decided  that  its  influence  should  not  be  im¬ 
paired  by  Aveakness  or  vacillation.  Difficulties  Avould  also  arise 
on  the  question  of  tariffs.  XotAvithstanding  the  assurance  of 
home-government  orators,  Ave  cannot  believe  that  this  Avill 
be  conceded  as  a  purely  Imperial  question,  Avith  Avhich  the 
homc-pai-liament  must  not  meddle.  For  Nlr.  .John  Martin, 
M.P.  f<tr  Meath,  Avho  has  spoken  more  than  once  on  the  plat¬ 
form  of  the  Association,  <lelibcrately  said  — ‘  'riicre  may  be 
‘  also  some  meaner  bigots,  those  of  the  free-trade  religion,  Avho 
‘  fear  that  independcHit  Ireland  might  be  tempted  to  sin  against 
‘  their  divinity  by  creating  and  establishing  native  industry  in 
‘  the  same  Avay  in  Avhich  that  has  ahvays  been  done  by  every 
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‘  independent  nation.’*  Another  orator  of  the  Association  has 
pointed  clearly  in  the  same  direction.  What  security  can  we 
have  that  a  home-government  in  the  hands  of  federalists  and 
repealers  Avould  not  immediately  inaugurate  an  agitation  for 
the  establishment  of  differential  duties,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  protectionist  system?  We  could  hardly  expect  so  much 
good  sense  or  good  feeling  in  such  an  assembly  as  would 
])revent  such  suicidal  hostility.  Looking  at  the  question,  then, 
in  a  ])opular  way,  Ave  cannot  see  that  the  jdan  of  Mr.  Butt 
Avould  do  anything  but  create  a  federation  as  discordant  as 
that  Avhich  paralyses  the  strength  of  Austria,  and  give  to  the 
British  Empire  a  miserable  legacy  of  Aveakness  and  disorder. 

But  a  mere  federal  union  Avould  never  satisfy  Ireland.  It 
Avould  only  be  a  step  to  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  then  another 
ste})  Avould  bring  about  a  conqdete  separation.  For  Ave  are  to 
remember  that  the  advocates  of  home-government  represent  a 
coalition  of  parties — federalists  like  Mr.  Butt,  repealers  Avho 
Avould  retain  the  old  dynastic  link,  and  republicans  avIio  Avould 
only  take  repeal  as  an  instalment  of  their  idtimatc  demands; 
not  to  speak  of  the  various  Tory  or  Liberal  elements  of  the 
Association.  Can  Ave  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Union 
Avould  not  in  course  of  time  receive  many  a  shock  from  the 
discussions  of  sucK  a  body  ?  that  a  poAverful  agitation  out  of 
doors  Avould  not  spring  up  Avith  the  old  cry  of  O’Connell — 
‘  Ireland  must  be  a  nation  again,  and  not  a  ])rovince  ’  ?  and 
that  separation  of  interest  Avould  not  .s|)eedily  lead  to  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  connexion  to  the  manifest  and  j)ermaneut  injury  of 
both  countries?  England  could  never  allow  such  a  separation, 
for  she  sought  the  Union  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  as  avcH  as 
Scotland,  as  a  great  political  necessity  and  a  great  political 
sim])lification,  and  either  federalism  or  repeal  Avouhl  only  mul¬ 
tiply  her  vulnerable  points,  and  lead  to  a  dispersion  of  force. 
It  is  possible  to  conceive  that,  through  foreign  intervention, 
Ireland  might  succeed  in  AA'resting  her  independence.  But  in 
that  case  the  tAvo  countries  Avould  be  a  standing  menace  to  each 
other,  their  interests  and  policy  coming  into  constant  collision. 
The  Irish  taxpayer  Avould  be  crushed  by  the  effort  to  maintain 
an  independent  army  and  navy.  The  continental  alliances  of 
Ireland  AA’ould  probably  embroil  her  Avith  England  ;  Avhile  her 
domestic  dissensions,  Avhich  the  Avant  of  skill  in  the  ncAv 
rulers,  as  Avell  as  the  state  of  her  finances,  Avould  aggravate 
into  universal  disorder,  Avould  be  used  by  England,  acting  in 
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unison  with  a  British  party  in  Ulster,  to  crush  Irish  inde- 
peiulenee. 

But  to  look  more  carefully  into  this  home-government  pro¬ 
posal,  we  ought  to  consider  the  various  elements  of  opinion  at 
work  in  Irish  society,  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether 
independent  legislation  would,  under  existing  circumstances, 
be  beneficial  to  the  country  itself,  conducive  to  its  harmony 
and  ])rospcrity,  and  prove  likely  to  restore  a  kindlier  relation¬ 
ship  between  England  and  Ireland.  We  must,  therefore,  try 
to  ascertain  not  only  what  kind  of  representatives  the  Irish 
masses  would  send  to  the  home-parliament,  but  also  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  tendency  of  the  instruction  these  masses  are  now 
daily  receiving  from  various  quarters  to  fit  them  for  the  re¬ 
sponsible  task  of  selecting  wise  and  patriotic  representatives. 

The  two  strongest  powers  in  the  country — at  least,  in  their 
influence  over  the  masses — are  Nationalism  and  Ultramon- 
tanisin.  It  has  been  sometimes  taken  for  granted,  on  a  super¬ 
ficial  view  of  Irish  politics,  that  these  two  powers  are  naturally 
and  necessarily  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that  outside  the 
circle  of  Ultramontanism,  and  dashing  against  it  with  all  the 
power  of  si)eedy  overthrow,  is  Nationalism  with  its  daring 
theories,  driving  the  masses  onward  to  revolution.  This  is  an 
entire  mistake.  On  the  Continent  we  may  find  them  in  deadly 
opposition ;  but  even  there,  as  Ur.  Manning  has  remarked, 
revolution  and  religion  mutually  hoiTow  from  each  other,  the 
one  contributing  breadth,  the  other  intensity  of  action.  The 
remark  maybe  applied  with  even  more  justice  to  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  Irish  Catholic  opinion.  AVe  know,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  a  clergy  dependent  in  any  measure  on  the  masses  for  siq)- 
port  can  never  for  any  length  of  time  be  indifferent  to  ],)opuhir 
iecling,  or  free  from  popular  prejudice.  Though  the  Irish 
priesthood  may  have  been  perfectly  sincere  in  condemning 
Fenianism,  they  were  known  by  the  j)eople  to  sympathise  with 
many  of  the  idteidor  ends  that  Fenianism  had  in  view,  while 
the  very  discontent  to  which  the  bishops  themselves  gave  voice 
in  their  pastorals  had  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  in  the  peasantry 
the  feelings  on  which  the  Fenians  or  Nationalists  relied  for 
support.  We  have  at  this  moment  before  us  the  lavstoral  letter 
of  l)r.  Nullty,  the  lioman  Catholic  Bishop  of  ^leath,  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese,  of  which  ‘  a  considerable  por- 
‘  tion'  (these  are  the  Bishop’s  own  words)  ‘  is  devoted  to  a 
‘defence  of  the  Ribhonmen  of  former  times  from  the  obloquy 
‘  and  infamy  tcith  irhich,'  in  his  loi'dship’s  opinion,  ‘  it  (sic)  has 
‘  been  branded'  The  Bishop,  it  is  true,  condemns  the  modem 
practice  of  Klbbonism  with  great  apparent  severity;  but  he 
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does  not  scruple  to  justify  the  origin  of  these  murderous  combi¬ 
nations,  and  he  denounces  the  means  employed  ‘  by  a  weak 
‘  and  pusillanimous  Executive’  for  the  prevention,  detection, 
and  punishment  of  crime  with  the  same  vehemence  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  applies  to  crime  itself.  Such  pastorals  partake 
of  the  incendiary  character  of  the  nationalist  press,  and  are 
certainly  not  calculated  to  allay  the  evils  they  profess  to 
de])lore. 

It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  in  1868  a  manifesto 
was  issued  by  a  body  of  Homan  Catholic  priests,  with  the 
Dean  of  Limerick  at  their  head,  in  which  they  declared  that 
‘  the  only  means  of  tranquillising  Ireland  was  by  the  rcstora- 
‘  tion  of  her  nationality  ;  ’  and  Father  Lavellc  said  in  February 
last,  on  the  j)latform  of  the  Home-Government  Association, 
that  ‘nine-tenths  of  the  clergy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
‘  Shannon  were  as  Avarm  on  the  side  of  home-government  as 
‘  any  man  in  that  room,  and  that  there  Averc  temporary  reasons 
‘  Avhy  they  should  not  declare  themselves;  but  before  six 
‘  months  Avcrc  elapsed,  the  AV’est  of  Ireland  Avould  speak  Avith  a 
‘  voice  of  thunder.’  It  AAOuld  be  Avrong,  on  the  other  liand, 
to  suppose  that  the  masses  of  the  Irish  people  arc  not  earnest 
Catholics,  remarkably  submissive  to  clerical  direction  or  dicta¬ 
tion.  They  are  no  hungry  democratic  reformers  like  the 
Socialists  of  France  or  Germany,  revelling  in  crude  ideas  of 
government,  cherishing  a  Avild  and  fanatical  faith  in  human 
perfectibility,  and  expecting  to  hang  the  last  king  Avith  the 
entrails  of  the  last  priest.  There  is  no  fight  in  Ireland  betAveen 
the  sons  of  crusaders  and  the  sons  of  Voltaire ;  for  the  Irish 
arc  perfectly  obedient  to  their  clergy,  though  they  do  occa¬ 
sionally  resent  their  intrusion  in  jtolitics.  Nationalism  and 
Cltraniontanisin  are  not  iniitually  destiaictive  poAvers,  but  are 
actually  engaged  at  this  moment,  Avith  certain  Avell-understood 
reservations,  in  influencing  to  a  poAverful  degree  their  mutual 
interests,  and,  for  the  ])resent,  their  common  cause.  The  elec¬ 
tion  of  tAvo  Protestants  like  Martin  and  Mitchell  Henry  for 
iSIcath  and  Gahvay,  two  Koman  Catholic  constituencies,  reveals 
no  antagonism ;  for  both  these  representatives  Avill  be  prepared 
to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Ultramontane  ])arty  in  Parliament.* 

The  question  then  arises — What  Avould  be  the  probable  con- 

*  The  Kcv.  Tliaddeus  O’Malley,  in  a  speech  upon  the  effect  of  their 
election  on  the  prospects  of  an  education  measure,  such  as  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  clergy  demand,  says: — ‘  Will  not  John  Martin  give  as  safe  a 
‘  vote  for  a  good  Irish  education  measure  as  Mr.  Plunket  ?  Mitchell 
‘  Henry,  a  siife  and  much  safer  vote  than  the  Viscount  Burke  ?  ’  (Free¬ 
man’s  Journal,  March  2,  1871.) 
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stitution  of  an  Irish  Parliament  elected  by  Ultramontanes  and 
Nationalists  ?  It  is  pex’fectly  certain  that  it  would  rellect  almost 
exclusively  the  opinions  of  these  two  parties,  who  would  thus 
have  the  destinies  of  the  country  completely  in  their  hands. 
We  sympathise  with  a  ‘  Protestant  Celt  ’  when  he  ‘  desires  to 
‘  see  something  of  a  vigorous,  healthy,  united  lay  public 
‘  opinion  kindled  in  Ireland  ;  ’  but  where  arc  there  the  slightest 
indications  of  an  independent  lay  opinion  ?  Where  is  there  even 
the  nucleus  at  present  of  a  middle  party,  to  act  with  mediating 
force  in  Irish  j)oIitics  ?  Where  are  the  men  of  moderate  views 
who  will  have  j)ower  to  impose  terms  upon  extreme  sides? 
Where  is  the  calm  tribunal  of  public  opinion  that  will  allow 
moderate  men  to  get  even  a  hearing  in  Ireland  ?  There  can 
he  no  satisfactory  answer  to  these  questions.  In  our  opinion, 
the  middle-class  Catholic  jxarty  of  moderate  views,  to  whom  we 
should  look  for  help  in  this  emergency,  are  less  worthy  of  re¬ 
spect  than  almost  any  j)olitical  sect  in  these  countries;  for, 
though  in  private  they  profess  to  be  as  liberal  and  tolerant  of 
others  as  they  are  appreciative  of  the  truly  just  and  catholic 
|X)licy  pursued  towards  them  by  England,  and  condemn  the 
exclusive  and  irrational  policy  of  their  clergy  in  matters  poli¬ 
tical,  they  have  never  yet  had  the  courage  to  venture  upon 
public  remonstrance  or  opposition.  One  of  their  number,  a 
laxvyer  of  liberal  views,  has  attempted  to  vindicate  or  excuse 
this  j)urely  passive  attitude,  by  saying  that  the  Catholic  gentry 
and  the  moneyed  classes  are  a  mere  handful  compared  with  the 
priest-led  masses ;  that  they  would  be  powerless  in  any  Catholic 
movement  opposed  to  the  priests ;  that  if  they  want  seats  in 
Parliament  they  must  obtain  them  by  the  licence  of  the  bishops; 
and  tluit  so  small  a  class  cannot  produce  within  its  own  limits 
anything  like  the  requisite  amount  of  thinking  ])ower  or  acquire 
the  learning  necessary  for  such  a  contlict.  But  why  should 
they  not  trif  to  extricate  themselves  and  their  country  out  of 
such  a  humiliating  position  ?  This  liberal  Avriter  is  apparently 
conscious  of  the  essential  unAvorthiness  of  their  position,  for  he 
says :  ‘  If  they  could  all  be  inspired  Avith  sufficient  enthusiasm 
‘  to  make  a  stand  shoulder  to  shoxdder,  they  could  do  great 
‘  service  to  religioxi  and  their  country.’  The  laity,  then,  arc 
evidently  no  check  upoxi  Ultramontane  aspirations,  and  avc  may' 
be  pax'doned  for  believing  that  a  thoi'oughly  Ultramontaxic 
Ireland  xnight  become  as  troublesoxne  to  England  as  a  thoroughly 
Feniaxx  Ix’elaxxd. 

And  here  av'c  Avould  interpose  an  observation  mainly,  but 
not  exclusively',  applicable  to  Irelaixd.  A  Bill  for  the  ixitro- 
duction  of  Vote  by  Ballot  has  beexx  broxight  into  Parliaxxieixt 
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by  a  very  able  member  of  the  present  Government.  Have 
the  authors  and  supporters  of  that  Bill — have  Enjrlish  mem¬ 
bers  generally — considered  the  question,  how  will  Vote  by 
Ballot  work  in  Ireland?  Vv'e  will  endeavour  to  tell  them. 
The  two  chief  governing  powers  of  Ireland  are  the  Secret 
Societies  and  the  Confessional.  Those  are  the  seats  of  na¬ 
tionalist  and  ultramontane  power.  These  occult  forces,  freed 
from  the  control  of  laAv  and  of  public  opinion,  place  the  mind 
and  soul  of  the  voter  at  the  command  of  his  spiritual  or 
])olltical  master.  Secret  voting  is  ju'eciscly  the  device  re- 
(luired  to  give  unlimited  and  unopposed  scope  and  inHuence 
to  these  forces.  It  will  leave  the  ascendency  of  the  llibbon 
.Vssociation  and  the  Priest  unimpaired ;  nay,  it  will  throw 
over  it  a  friendly  and  impenetrable  veil,  and  there  is  this  pecu¬ 
liarity  about  this  species  of  influence,  that  the  man  who  is 
enthralled  by  it  does  not  desire  to  cast  it  off;  he  is  not  only  a 
slave,  but  a  voluntary  slave,  to  what  he  regards  as  an  awful 
and  irresistible  power.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Ballot 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  influence  of  these 
powers — both  fiercely  hostile  to  England — will  be  absolutely 
paramount  in  nine-tenths  of  the  elections  of  Ireland.  Inde- 
j)endencc  of  election  is  no  part  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
])casantry.  If  they  cease  to  follow  their  landlord,  they  will 
follow  their  head-conspirator  or  their  priest.  The  result  will 
be  that  about  ninety  Irish  members  Avill  2)robably  be  sent  by 
Secret  Voting  to  the  House  of  Commons,  differing  materially 
from  the  great  majority  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  here¬ 
tofore  rei»rcsented  Ireland,  differing  still  more  from  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  British  colleagues;  and  as  these  members  will 
be  able,  if  they  hold  together,  to  exercise  a  decisive  control 
over  every  imjiortant  party  vote,  the  time  may  jiossibly  come 
when  regret  will  be  felt  even  on  this  side  of  the  water,  that  the 
severance  of  the  two  representative  bodies  is  so  extremely 
difficult  and  perilous. 

We  arc  already  in  a  position  to  understand  not  only  the 
j)robable  constitution  of  the  Parliament  which  is  to  legislate  in 
])urely  Irish  affairs,  but  also  the  jwobable  course  that  home- 
statesmanship  would  take  on  a  number  of  highly  important 
questions.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  for  cxamj)le,  that  no  attempt 
woidd  be  made  to  re-establish  or  re-endow  any  one  or  all  of  the 
existing  Churches  of  Ireland.  Beliglous  equality  is  the  great 
])rinciple  which  the  Imperial  Legislature  has  just  established 
in  the  settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  difficulties  of  the  country. 
AVe  destroyed  the  privileges  of  the  minority,  but  without  any 
design  of  handing  them  over  to  the  majority ;  and  those  who 
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were  the  foremost  allies  of  the  lioinan  Catholics  in  obtaining 
religious  equality  mil  be  the  very  first  to  oppose  any  attempt 
to  establish  a  lloman  Catholic  ascendency.  Xow  Mr.  Butt 
has  evidently  some  suspicion  that  there  might  be  an  attempt 
made  to  rc-cudow  religion  in  Ireland,  for  he  throws  out  the 
suggestion  that  ‘  few  persons  Avould  object  to  a  provision  that 
‘  no  Act  of  Parliament  affecting  any  question  of  a  religious 
‘  establishment  should  be  passed  except  with  the  sanction  of 
‘  the  Imperial  Parliament.’  AVc  confess,  however,  to  a  grave 
apprehension  that  one  of  the  very  first  measures  that  would  be 
introduced  would  be  one  of  concurrent  endowment  in  another 
form.  For  iNIr.  Butt  ex|)ressly  includes  ‘  systems  of  edu- 
‘  cation  ’  among  the  local  as  distinguished  from  the  Impe¬ 
rial  interests,  and  therefore  committed  to  the  guidance  of  the 
borne-] )arliament.  Can  we  not  readily  understand  how  quickly 
and  ettectlvely  the  Catholic  Cnlverslty  would  be  chartered 
and  eiKU)wed,  and  the  denominational  system  established  in 
the  j)rimary  and  intermediate  schools  of  the  country  by  the 
overwhelming  Catholic  vote?  The  State  has  hitherto  acted 
on  the  princijde  of  limiting  its  su})port  to  an  education  in  Avhich 
all  can  share  ;  but  since  the  disendowment  of  religion  has  been 
effected,  it  is  felt  that  there  is  no  difference  of  principle  be¬ 
tween  supporting  a  clergy  and  su])j)orting  a  sclu)olmaster  to 
teach  religion.  It  would  be  a  false  and  insidious  ])olicy  to  allow 
a  return  to  religious  endowment,  under  the  form  of  a  denomi¬ 
national  system  of  education.  Under  a  home-parliameut,  we 
should  witness,  though  on  a  far  wider  scale,  a  rei)etition  of  the 
scandalous  appro|)riation  of  ])ublic  monies  which  the  Irish 
Catholic  vote  in  \cw  Vork  has  secured  year  by  year  for 
a  host  of  schools,  orjthanagcs,  and  charities  of  various  kinds 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ilomaii  Catholic  clergy.*  ‘  Putnam’s 
‘  Magazine,’  of  New  York,  in  a  recent  article  Avith  the  curious 
title,  ‘  Our  American  Established  Church,’  says :  ‘  In  no  Euro- 
‘  i>can  country,  Ave  say  it  Avith  some  confidence,  has  the  clergy 
‘  of  a  Catholic  Establishment  its  hands  more  nearly  closed 
‘  upon  the  Avhole  system  of  public  education  than  here  in  Ncav 

*  We  find  undoubted  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  restore  taxation  for 
Irish  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  Imperial 
Parliament  during  the  present  session  by  Air.  APAIahon,  ALP.  for  Noav 
Ro.ss,  Avlio  is  anxious  to  facilitate  local  legislation  affecting  Irish  inte¬ 
rests  so  as  to  abridge  the  labour  and  expense  of  Imjierial  legislation. 
The  enumeration  of  the  various  classes  of  Avorks  comprehended  Avithin 
the  range  of  his  Bill  positively  contains  one  for  ‘  church  or  chapel 
‘  building,  enlarging,  repairing,  or  maintaining.’  The  title  of  the  Bill 
is  ‘Local  Legislation  (Ireland).’ 
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‘  York ;  ’  and  another  journal  states  tiiat,  during  the  year 
1866,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  State  appropriated  50,800 
dollars  for  churches,  schools,  asylums,  and  hospitals;  and  of 
this  sum  45,674  dollai’s  were  received  by  Koman  Catholics;  and, 
in  addition,  made  a  sj)ecial  donation  of  78,500  dollars  in  186G, 
and  80,005  dollars  in  1867,  to  the  Society  for  the  Pi'otectlon  of 
Destitute  Koman  Catholic  Orphan  Children.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  Common  Council  about  the  same  time  appro¬ 
priated  97,522  dollars  to  sectarian  purposes,  and  all,  with  the 
exception  of  5,522  dollars,  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  Catholics. 
The  whole  matter  is  easily  explained  :  the  politicians  flatter  the 
Catholics  for  their  votes,  and  the  clergy  behind  the  scenes 
know  how  to  hold  the  b.alance  of  ])owcr  in  a  democracy.  Now 
we  ask  the  Tory  Protestants  of  the  Home-Government  Asso¬ 
ciation,  AVhat  is  there  to  jirevent  —  not  an  endowment  of 
churches,  though  even  that  might  be  dexterously  managed  in 
some  disguised  foi'in,  but — the  endowment  of  a  host  of  orjdian- 
ages  and  charities,  including  monastic  and  conventual  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  education  of  the  young  ?  They  might  live  to  see 
the  day  when  the  curses  of  heaven  and  earth  might  be  vowed 
against  the  policy  which  asserts  the  ascendency  of  the  State 
— indeed  of  the  lay  element — above  the  clerical  in  all  matters 
of  national  interest.  And  what  influence  could  they  expect  to 
exercise  in  an  assembly  of  Ultramontanes  and  Nationalists? 
They  would  soon  be  made  to  learn  that  to  govern  Ireland  ac¬ 
cording  to  Irish  ideas  is  to  follow  the  ideas  of  the  mere  Celtic 
and  Catholic  majority,  and  that  Ultramontanism  would  be¬ 
come  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  whole  country.  The  success 
of  their  scheme  would  only  lead  to  their  own  political  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  might  eventually  bring  on  an  internecine  struggle 
which,  in  some  great  ecclesiastical  crisis,  might  revive  the 
horrors  of  civil  war. 

But  another  question  of  some  consequence  is.  How  far  a 
home-government  would  secure  more  kindly  relations  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Ireland  ?  It  is  attirmed  with  confidence  by 
jMr.  Butt  that  the  restoration  of  Irish  nationality  would  not 
only  pacify  the  country,  but  make  Ireland  a  tower  of  strength 
to  England.  This  would  certainly  be  a  very  desirable  result ; 
but  it  must,  after  all,  greatly  dc])end  ujxm  the  dis])osition  of  the 
parliamentary  reiuH'sentativcs,  ol'  the  masses  who  elect  them, 
and  of  the  ])ress  which  instructs  the  masses.  It  has  always 
been  our  belief  that  the  studious  misrepresentation  of  English 
politics,  English  society',  and  English  character  by  the  Irish 
press  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  complete  political  fusion 
of  the  two  peoples ;  and  Ave  have  no  language  to  express  our 
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contempt  .and  abhorrence  of  a  patriotism  which  aims  at  keeping 
Ireland  irreconeil.able  that  she  may  be  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the 
side  of  England.  Cert.ainly,  if  the  relation  between  the  two 
countries  is  to  be  changed  for  the  better,  there  is  greater  need 
that  mutual  esteem  and  community  of  sentiment  should  be 
cultivated  on  both  sides.  Ilut  Avhat  security  c.an  Mr.  Butt 
give  us  that  the  national  press  will  change  its  instincts  and 
habits,  on  the  day  that  England  consents  to  establish  a  federa¬ 
tion  ?  Some  of  its  writers  may  be  sincere  and  are  to  be 
pitied  for  their  ignorance  and  despised  for  their  violence ; 
hut  others,  we  fear,  drive  a  vile  trade  in  sedition,  and  seek  a 
sordid  gain  in  exciting  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature. 
Despicable  as  they  mostly  are  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
they  are  still  more  so  on  mor.al  grounds.  There  never  was 
anything  grosser  than  the  fabrication  of  French  victories  all 
through  tlie  late  Avar,  yet,  strange  to  say,  though  neither 
date  nor  authority  Avas  assigned  for  most  of  them,  they  imposed 
upon  the  ignorant  masses  throughout  Ireland  and  Avere 
deA'oured  Avith  unfailing  voracity.  Imagine  the  capacity  of  a 
jteoplc  for  self-government  Avho  receive  all  their  instruction 
from  such  journals.  The  Irish,  in  fact,  are  mere  children  in 
political  affairs ;  and  their  literary  guides  never  alloAv  them  to 
hear  the  Avords  of  political  truth  and  soberness.  Vic  cannot 
believe  that  any  English  concessions  Avhatever,  if  Ave  may 
judge  by  their  comments  on  the  amnesty  to  the  Fenian 
prisoners,  can  ever  conciliate  the  good-Avill  of  these  national 
ncAvspapers;  for  they  are  Avritten  as  Avell  as  rc.ad  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  English  Government  is  tyrannical  as  Avell  as 
anti-n.ational,  and  to  alloAv  that  any  .act  of  England  challenged 
the  gratitude  of  Ireland  Avonld  convict  themselves  of  injustice 
and  undermine  their  trade.  If  a  home-parliament  Avere  con¬ 
ceded  to-morroAV,  there  Avould  be  an  immediate  agitation  set  on 
foot  by  these  Avretched  prints  for  complete  independence, 
Avith  visions  of  land-confiscation,  jullage,  and  revenge,  held 
out  to  the  ignorant  expectations  of  an  impulsive  peas.antrv. 
On  the  Avhole,  then,  Avhen  AA'e  think  of  the  malignant  distrust 
of  England  Avhich  is  kept  alive  by  this  press,  the  c.alumnies  that 
are  spread,  and  the  hopes  that  are  raised  Avithout  the  slightest 
prospect  of  their  realisation,  avc  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
Ireland  Avould  not  be  more  tr.anquil  under  a  home-parliament, 
or  exhibit  a  more  pacific  or  friendly  disposition  to  England. 

We  .are  sorry  to  s.ay,  hoAvever,  that  it  is  not  the  national 
journals  alone  Avhich  foster  the  delusions  and  passions  of  an 
excitable  peo])lc.  If  anyone  Avill  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
evidence  of  Father  Grace,  of  the  order  of  Christian  Brothers, 
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before  the  late  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education 
in  Ireland,*  he  will  understand  something  of  the  process  by 
which  some  23,000  Irish  hoys  while  at  school  are  prepared  for 
understanding  and  apju’cciating  the  lively  invectives  of  the 
national  press.  Master  Brooke,  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  pointed  the  reverend 
Father’s  attention  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Reading  used  in 
the  schools  of  the  brotherhood,  which  contained  no  less  than 
twenty-three  passages  describing  tbc  cruelty,  the  tyranny, 
and  the  oppressiem  of  England,  as  Avell  as  the  sufterings  and 
wrongs  of  Ireland,  India,  and  North  America  under  English 
rule.  One  of  those  passages,  in  alluding  to  the  extinction  of 
the  old  Irish  Parliament  by  the  Union,  said,  ‘  its  history  showed 
‘  that  its  existence  was  essential  to  the  greatness,  the  dignity, 
‘  the  prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  Ireland.’  Master  Brooke 
asked  Avhether  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Christian  Brothers  to 
make  any  comments  upon  such  passages  by  way  of  softening 
them  down;  but  Father  Grace  merely  answered,  ‘I  only  re- 
‘  gret  we  haven’t  it  ’  (the  Irish  Parliament) ;  and  being  further 
pressed,  he  remarked :  ‘  That  is  the  general  opinion ;  and  it 
‘  Avould  he  difficult  to  convince  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish 
‘  people  to  the  contrary.’  No  Avondcr  Master  Brooke  exclaimed 
on  the  spot,  that  ‘  the  books  of  the  Christian  Brothers  were 
‘  the  most  direct  training  lor  Fcnianlsm  that  he  coidd  possibly 
‘  imagine  !  ’  Dr.  Keane,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  promised  that  if 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  were  made  denominational  and 
taken  under  the  National  Board,  the  bishops  would  take  care 
to  correct  anything  objectionable  in  the  hooks ;  whei’eupon 
ISIaster  Brooke  very  pertinently  replied :  ‘  But  the  bishops 
‘  have  full  authority  at  this  moment  over  the  Christian  Bro- 
‘  thers,  and  yet  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  Avay  of  correc- 
‘  tion.’t  Now  when  we  consider  that  all  these  school-books, 
as  anti-English  in  their  poetry  as  in  their  prose,  have  received 
episcopal  sanction,  as  Father  Grace  himself  admitted,  Ave 
cannot  acquit  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  of  a  grave  offence  in  instilling  into  the 
youthful  mind  an  education  Avhich  is  calculated  to  devclope 
only  the  had  passions  and  nurture  hatreds  of  very  difficult 
eradication. 

We  do  not  believe,  hoAvever,  apart  from  all  these  considera¬ 
tions,  that  Ireland  possesses  the  elements  for  building  up  an 

*  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education  (Ireland), 
vol.  hi.  pp.  STC-.'ITH. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  079,  15021. 
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independent  national  life ;  for  ehe  has  no  historical  basis  of  the 
least  solidity,  no  definite  public  opinion  such  as  supplies  a  check 
and  guard  to  other  communities,  and  none  of  the  tolerance  or 
habits  essential  to  self-government.  We  believe  that  her  true 
interest  lies  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  That  great 
measure  gave  her  Parliamentary  Reform,  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion,  a  great  system  of  education,  a  reform  of  the  corporations, 
a  Poor-law  system,  perfect  freedom  of  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
a  reform  of  the  land  system,  complete  religious  equality,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  full  benefit  of  wise  and  equal  laws,  and  the 
fullest  access  on  the  part  of  her  children  to  every  place  of 
honour,  usefulness,  and  power  in  the  gift  of  the  Sovereign. 
Irishmen  seem  sometimes  to  forget  what  a  large  jilace  they  have 
hitherto  filled  in  the  jmblic  service  of  England,  both  at  home 
and  abi'oad.  AVhen  avc  sec  Irish  judges,  Irish  bisho])s,  and 
Irish  statesmen  amongst  us,  and  the  whole  Civil  Service  of 
the  Crown  open  to  Irish  competition ;  while  our  large  towns 
have  thousands  upon  thousands  of  an  Irish  population,  uniting 
their  own  industry  to  British  capital  and  organisation,  we 
may  well  ask,  what  would  become  of  Ireland  if  all  her  sons 
were  compelled  to  seek  their  fortune  at  home,  and  were  to 
forfeit  their  rights  of  citizenship  throughout  the  other  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  Fedei’alists  have  many  comj)laints  to  make  against  the 
Union.  They  complain  of  the  tardiness  of  Imperial  legisla¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  forget  that  one  chief  cause  of  the  long  (lelay 
in  the  redress  of  grievances  was  the  fact  that  the  Irish  members 
themselves  were  never  agreed  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  any  single  measure,  the  Tories  of  the  north  and  the  Liberals 
of  the  south  being  in  constant  conflict  upon  every  question  of 
home  policy.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  tardiness  of 
past  legislation,  the  complaint  is  now  perfectly  irrelevant,  for 
the  march  of  reforms  within  the  last  three  years  has  become 
rapid  and  effective  beyond  all  calculation  or  precedent. 

It  has  been  strongly  urged  that  nothing  but  a  home-parlia¬ 
ment  can  restore  the  manufactures  which  the  Union  destroyed, 
and  that  the  over-taxed  condition  of  the  country  is  such  that  it 
needs  all  the  fostering  care  of  a  local  Legislature  to  restore  it 
to  its  proper  strength  and  vitality.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove 
‘  that  the  Union  had  destroyed  native  industry,’  when  wo  know 
that  the  flourishing  manufactures  of  Ulster  have  only  grown 
up  since  the  Union.  The  revival  of  the  linen  trade  dates,  in 
fact,  from  the  j)eriod — 1830— when  that  system  of  bounties  and 
protective  duties  which  some  Irish  patriots  seem  anxious  to 
restore  was  abolished  by  the  Legislature.  Particular  trades 
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have,  indeed,  died  out  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  they  owe 
tlieir  extinction  to  the  insane  and  suicidal  leagues  and  strikes 
of  the  workmen,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  if  the 
Union  were  repealed  to-morrow,  and  a  code  of  protective  duties 
enacted  for  the  I’evival  of  local  manufactures,  every  farthinfjr 
of  the  burden  thus  levied  would  not  be  exacted  by  the  com¬ 
binations  of  the  workmen.  But  the  present  condition  of  Irish 
manufactures  has  been  totally  misrepresented.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  find  that  the  total  number  of  flax-spinning  and  weaving 
factories  in  Ireland  was  143  last  year  against  100  in  1862  ;  that 
the  cotton  trade  had  9  factories  in  operation  in  1862,  and  13 
in  1868,  and  that  the  woollen  trade  had  made  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  employed  10,555  hands  in 
1868  against  1,037  in  1862.  If  England  has  5,698  factories 
of  all  kinds,  and  Scotland  507,  Ireland,  which  cannot  boast  of 
their  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  can  count  her  198  factories,  though 
six  years  ago  she  had  only  158.*  Within  the  last  two  years, 
two  of  the  largest  ocean  steamers  in  the  world  have  been 
built  at  Belfast.  There  is  no  Avay  in  which  a  home-par¬ 
liament  can  restore  manufactures  but  by  a  system  of  pro¬ 
tection,  which  the  Imperial  Legislature  will  be  slow  to  allow. 
A  return  to  tariffs  would  injure  Ireland  more  than  England,  if 
free-trade  principles  be  sound ;  but  there  are  many  short¬ 
sighted  economists  there,  like  the  person  of  whom  Dean  Swift 
tells  us,  who  said  that  Ireland  would  never  be  happy  till  a  law 
were  passed  for  burning  everything  that  came  from  England  but 
its  people  and  its  coals. 

It  is  further  alleged  that  the  over-taxed  condition  of  Ireland 
can  only  be  grappled  with  by  a  home-Lcgislature.  We  cannot 
afford  to  enter  into  this  lai’ge  question,  which  was  specially 
examined  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1865.  It  was  admitted  by  the  Committee  that  Ireland’s 
])i’oportionate  contribution  to  the  Imperial  expenditure  as 
fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  higher  than  her  resources 
justified ;  but  then  Ireland  had  never  in  any  single  year 
contributed  according  to  that  ])roportion.  Irish  patriots  ought 
to  ponder  these  words; — ‘It  has  not  been  shown  your  Coin- 
‘  mittee  that  there  is  any  tax  now  in  operation  in  Ireland 
‘  Avhich  materially  interferes  with  the  development  of  her  in- 
‘  dustry,  unless  it  be  the  excise  duty  on  spirits.’  But  the 
assertion  has  been  boldly  made  :  ‘  At  ])resent  England  takes 
‘  all  and  gives  nothing.’  8o  far  from  this  being  the  case,  as 
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Dr.  Hancock*  shows, the  expenditure  fairly  chargeable  to  Ire¬ 
land  in  1861  was  greater  than  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to 
the  expenses  of  the  empire  by  1 ,002,9.‘187.,  according  to  one 
calculation,  and  691,355/.  by  another.  There  has  been  some 
change  since  that  })criod  in  the  proportions  of  revenue  and  ex- 
])cuditure,  less  favourable  to  Ireland  ;  but  do  Irish  patriots  ever 
think  of  coinpai’ing  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  respectively  ?  The  facts  arc  very  striking.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  return  of  the  House  of  Commons  made  in  1868,  on  the 
motion  of  ]Mr.  ]M‘Laren,  IM.P.  for  Edinburgh,  the  revenue  of 
Scotland  in  1867  was  8,289,242/.,  and  of  Ireland,  6,317,121/.; 
while  the  amount  received  from  Government  during  the  same 
year  by  Ireland  for  local  purposes  Avas  2,230,593/.,  and  that 
received  by  Scotland  Avas  only  552,808/. !  There  has  been 
much  complaint  concerning  the  recent  increase  in  Irish  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  income-tax  AAas  extended  to  Ireland  in  1853  ;  but 
Mr.  Gladstone  at  that  period  remitted  four  millions  sterling  of 
Consolidated  Annuities.  Besides,  the  sum  raised  by  this  tax, 
733,484/.  in  1861,  356,431/.  in  1867,  levied  on  the  AAcalthier 
classes  of  the  community,  is  a  mere  tiiflc  compared  Avith  the 
indirect  taxation  of  the  same  year,  6,108,606/.,  Avhich  is  levied 
on  all  classes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Iidsli  pay  no  assessed 
taxes. 

In  draAving  these  observations  to  a  close,  aa'c  have  only  to 
c.xpress  the  belief  that  the  long  delay  of  the  Union  AAas  the 
chief  grievance  of  Ireland.  Her  case,  indeed,  closely  I'csemblcd 
that  of  Scotland.  Provincial  government  had  degraded  that 
country,  for  even  the  union  of  the  tAvo  croAvns,  Avith  still 
distinct  governments,  did  not  protect  the  Xorthern  kingdom 
from  misgovernment  and  oppression.  The  real  union  came 
at  length  in  1707  and  emancipated  us.  Scotland  at  that  time 
differed  from  England  by  a  thousand  years  of  tradition,  laAvs, 
and  institutions ;  there  could  hardly  be  tAvo  types  of  national 
character,  intellectually  and  morally,  more  unlike  than  those  of 
the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman  of  the  seA'enteenth  century; 
and  the  smaller  country  might  Avell  have  hesitated  to  accept  a 
union  Avhich  AVas  likely  to  rob  it  of  a  glorious  independence, 
and  turn  it  into  a  mere  English  jn-ovincc.  This  AA-as  the 
feeling  of  Scotland  at  the  time.  Lord  Belhaven  and  the 
patriotic  party  denounced  the  union  as  fratricide  in  much  the 


^  Tliose  Avho  desire  to  understand  the  Avholc  (luestlon  ot  taxation  as 
lieftveen  tlio  two  countries  should  read  Dr.  W.  Neilson  Hancock’s 
‘  lleport  of  the  SUite.  of  Public  Accounts  between  Great  Britain  and 
‘Ireland.’  Dnblin,  1804. 
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same  terms  as  Curran  and  Grattan  condemned  the  Irish  Union. 
The  similarity  extends  even  fui-thcr ;  for  Scotland,  like 
Ireland,  consisted  then  of  two  great  divisions,  inhabited  by 
two  diftcrent  races,  the  Lowlanders  and  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  hut  little  sympathy  with  each  other.  Yet  Avhen  the 
Union  incorporated  two  countries  that  nature  had  joined 
together,  the  flood  of  improvement  that  folhnved  swept  away 
the  old  barriers,  and  the  two  races  became  one  homogeneous 
community.  If  the  Irish  complain  that  their  Union  was  carried 
by  bribery  against  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  we  in  Scotland 
had  a  similar  comjdaint,  for  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
which  i)asscd  at  the  time  in  an  unaccountable  manner  from 
England  north  of  Tweed,  was  believed  to  have  carried  the 
Union.  If  Ireland  has  had  her  rebellions,  Scotland  had  two 
of  them  shortly  after  the  Union;  and  if  Ireland  has  had  her 
agitations  for  repeal,  it  is  well  known,  that  whoa  Scotland 
found  herself  treated  after  the  Union  like  a  conquered  country, 
and  English  principles  wei’c  applied  to  Scottish  society  with 
an  unbending  rigidity,  a  Bill  was  actually  introduced  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  sever  the  connexion,  which  was  only  I 
lost  by  three  votes  and  three  proxies.  We  all  know  now  j 
the  hapj)y  effects  of  this  measure :  increased  order,  increased 
liberty,  increased  civilisation,  the  growth  of  agriculture,  the 
rai)id  rise  of  Scotch  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the 
progress  of  the  towns  in  wealth  and  comfort  at  a  rate  beyond  | 
all  precedent.  If  the  Union  with  Ireland  had  taken  place  j 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  instc.ad  of  a  century  later,  she  I 
would  now  have  had  a  calmer  and  ha])pier  history ;  local  op-  I 
]»ressions  and  national  animosities  would  have  been  merely  i 
historical ;  for  through  her  contact  with  the  freer  institutions  | 
and  larger  society  of  England,  she  would  have  become  as  | 
tenacious  of  civil  rule  and  liberty  as  the  country  with  which 
her  fortunes  were  henceforth  to  be  inseparably  linked. 

AV'e  submit,  then,  that  it  would  be  a  clear  surrender  of  em¬ 
pire  and  duty  on  otir  part  to  dissolve  the  existing  Union. 
\Ve  arc  prepared  to  do  the  completest  justice  to  Ireland,  not 
merely  because  it  is  our  clear  policy  to  thin  the  ranks  of  our 
adversaries  by  removing  all  justifiable  causes  of  misunder-  I 
standing,  but  because  we  are  bound  honestly  and  sincerely  to 
help  her  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  the  Union.  Wo  see  no 
objection  to  give  her  even  a  royal  residence,  if  she  desires  it, 
though  it  is  absurd  for  ^Ir.  Trench  to  imagine  that  this  would 
be  any  jianacea  for  Irish  ills :  pcrhai)s  it  might  have  a  slight 
restorative  effect,  as  comhining  an  apj)eal  to  the  imaginative  t 
disposition  of  the  nation  with  a  concession  to  certain  obvious  , 
commercial  interests.  But  after  we  have  done  what  is  wise  | 
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iind  rigid,  \vc  can  on  no  account  swerve  from  our  course  in  the 
hope  of  purchasing  loyalty  by  folly  or  wrong ;  for  though  adhe¬ 
rence  to  duty  may  bring  us  neither  gratitude  nor  reward,  we 
are  certain  that  the  desertion  of  it  will  never  fail,  at  least  in 
public  affairs,  to  bring  its  own  punishment  in  the  end.  Be¬ 
yond  all  question,  the  time  is  I’ully  come  for  crushing  Irish 
lawlessness  of  every  description.  No  Government  worthy 
of  the  name  can  any  longer  tolerate  the  scandal  of  agrarian 
imirdcrs.  The  Assassins  of  Persia,  the  Thugs  of  India,  and  the 
brigands  of  Southern  Italy  have  been  suppressed  without 
mercy  ;  and  no  pedantic  veneration  for  forms  ought  for  a 
moment  to  stand  in  the  Avay  of  all  necessary  measures  being 
taken  for  the  extinction  of  Ribbonism.  But  we  are  not  for 
figliting  the  authors  of  these  crimes  with  any  weajwns  but 
those  of  reason,  unless  they  bring  themselves  under  the  arm 
of  the  law  by  some  overt  act  of  outrage,  or  set  the  example 
of  some  still  more  daring  hostility.  We  hope,  however,  the 
revolution  has  spent  itself  in  Ireland.  The  principal  revolu¬ 
tionary  influence  we  have  now  to  encounter  is  unscrupulous 
misi’C])resentation.  But  facts  arc  working  for  us,  and  must 
continue  to  work.  Statistics  show  that  the  country  is  im¬ 
proving,  and  needs  nothing  but  time,  repose,  and  steadiness 
to  regain  her  tone  and  strength.  We  cannot  despair  of  a 
people  whose  bank  savings  have  increased  by  a  steady  pro¬ 
gression  from  sixteen  millions  sterling  in  1864  to  rtventy- 
three  millions  in  1869,  and  this  with  diminished  numbers. 
Let  Irishmen  give  up  their  dreams.  They  can. never  be 
realised.  There  have  been  times  when  the  feeblest  faction 
could  rise  into  a  dangerous  imjmrtance,  and  the  wildest  project 
acquire  a  formidable  chance  of  teinpoi*ary  triumph  :  but  these 
times  are  not  likely  soon  to  return.  Why  should  Ireland  not 
remember  the  famous  query  of  her  own  Berkeley ;  ‘  Is  it 
‘  not  the  true  interest  of  both  nations  to  become  one  people  ? 

*  And  are  either  sufficiently  aware  of  this  ?  ’  What  is  there  in 
an  incorporate  union  to  prevent  each  of  the  throe  nations 
forming  the  United  Kingdom  from  following  out  its  own  inhe¬ 
rent  tendencies,  and  developing  its  own  special  powers  ?  The 
•  feelings  of  race  may  still  exist,  but  the  three  nations  must 
know  that  they  are  complementary  to  each  other,  and  designed 
to  work  together  as  a  great  organic  Avhole.  Can  the  Irish 
people,  after  all,  do  better  than  cast  in  their  lot  and  work  out 
tlieir  destiny  in  a  cordial  partnership  with  their  fellow-subjects. 
Of  this  at  least  we  are  sure,  that  although  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  might  be  inconvenient  and  even  dangerous  to 
Great  Britain,  it  would  be  incalculably  more  disastrous  and 
destructive  to  Ireland  herself  and  to  the  Irish  people. 
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^VuT.  IX. — Ancient  Classics  for  Hnijlisk  Readers.  Horace. 
l>y  Theodouk  Mautin.  Edinburgh  and  London:  1870. 

\  T  a  time  Avlien  it  is  debated  with  some  reason  and  a  little 
zeal,  Avhether  it  might  not  be  well  to  discard  from  our 
schools  and  universities  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
to  su[)ply  the  place  they  have  so  long  occupied  by  modern 
languages,  the  success  of  ‘  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
‘  Headers  ’  is  among  the  curiosities,  if  not  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  day.  That  success  is  doubtless  in  the  first  instance  due 
to  the  signal  ability  Avith  which  the  series  is,  and  promises  to 
be,  conducted.  Yet  its  merits  alone  Avill  not  quite  account 
for  the  Avclcome  it  has  received.  Headers  of  the  original 
authors,  so  agreeably  treated  of  in  these  little  volumes,  unless 
they  are  engaged  in  tuition  or  contending  for  school  prizes 
and  college-fellowships,  arc  becoming  every  year  fcAver  in 
number,  and  arc  often  regarded  by  a  busy  world  as  the  fossils 
of  a  period  in  literature  that  has  j)assed  aw.ay.  ‘  Why,’  it  is 
asked,  by  many  anxious  parents  and  guardians,  as  Avell  as  by 
some  who  have  won  their  spurs  as  classical  scholars,  do  we, 
in  ^niton’s  words,  ‘spend  seven  or  eight  years  in  scraping 
‘  together  so  much  miserable  Latin  and  Greek  ?  ’  Is  not 
Porson  reported  to  have  said  that  if  he  ‘  had  a  son,  he  Avould 
‘  have  him  taught  to  read  Racine  and  not  Euripides  ’  ?  It  is 
indeed  no  new  cry  that  is  now  raised  by  educational  reformers.  I 
There  was,  indeed,  very  lately  reason  for  thinking  that  ‘  such  | 
‘  as  ’  Ausonius  ‘  is  will  Virgil  be ;  ’  that  Livy  and  Tacitus  will  I 
soon  repose  on  the  shelf  Avith  ‘  Baker’s  Chronicle ;’  and  Horace’s  | 
Satires  slumber  beside  those  of  Hall,  Marston,  and  Donne.  It  j 
seems,  hoAvever,  as  if  the  Id  Pican  of  discndoAvment  has  been 
sounded  j'l’cmaturely ;  and  that  it  is  even  noAV  possible  to 
revive  an  interest  in  the  ])rince  of  epic  j»oets,  in  the  father  of 
history,  in  the  second  father  of  the  Athenian  stage,  in  the 
Mantuan  bard,  in  the  note-book  of  Home’s  greatest  soldier, 
and  in  the  Avorks  of  a  poet  Avho  for  centuries  has  been  the 
favourite  of  philosophers  and  men  of  the  Avorld,  no  less  than  of 
scholars. 

To  say  the  truth,  in  spite  of  this  pretended  indifference  of 
the  age  to  classical  studies,  and  these  attempts  to  set  them  aside 
for  more  practical  subjects  of  instruction,  avc  question  Avhether 
English  scholarshi[)  has  in  any  former  age  been  more  active,  ^ 
more  intelligent,  or  more  complete.  Not  a  fcAV  of  the  greatest 
and  best  literary  AA'orks  of  our  time  have  been  based  on  the 
study  of  antiquity.  Grotc,  Thirhyall,  Lewis,  and  Merivale 
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have  reconstructed  Greek  and  Homan  history  on  broad  and 
solid  foundations.  The  last  contribution  to  our  libraries  is 
Professor  Jowett’s  long  expected  and  highly  valued  tx’anslation 
of  Plato.  Innumerable  translations  of  Homer  and  the  Latin 
poets  issue  in  rapid  succession  from  the  press ;  and  even  the 
more  artificial  process  of  transfusing  our  own  poets  into  Greek 
and  Latin  is  carried  on  with  unceasing  interest.  In  ancient 
topography  we  can  boast  of  such  works  as  Mr.  Burns’  ‘  Home 
‘  and  its  Campagna,’  which  is  a  mine  of  careful  reading  and 
observation,  as  learned  as  Bunsen  and  as  graphic  as  Ampere. 
And  the  most  original  and  profound  of  the  Latin  poets  has  at 
last  found  a  worthy  editor  in  JMr.  Munro.  The  consequence 
of  the  direction,  which  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  classical 
studies,  is  that  we  take  a  broader  view  of  the  life  of  antiquity. 
Men  care  less  for  the  grammatical  forms  of  classical  literature, 
but  infinitely  more  for  the  opinions,  the  tastes,  the  manners  of 
those  races  of  men,  who  are  at  once  so  remote  from  our  age 
and  so  near  to  our  nature.  The  pedantry  of  classical  learning 
is  gone  out  of  fashion  ;  but  that  which  makes  classical  literature 
imperishable — its  truth,  its  reality,  its  perfection  of  form — has 
retained  all  its  power,  and,  Ave  think,  increased  it. 

The  publication  of  these  little  volumes  is  a  proof  of  it.  They 
are  designed  to  bring  some  knoAvledge  of  the  ancient  classics 
Avithin  reach  of  those  Avho  do  not  even  knoAV  the  ancient 
languages  ;  and  the  first  step  toAvards  this  object,  is  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  ancients,  not  as  figments  of  bronze  or  marble,  but  as 
men  and  Avomen  like  ourselves,  surrounded  by  the  bustle  of 
life,  and  animated  by  identically  the  same  tastes  and^passions. 
The  real  value  of  the  classics  is  that  they  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  general  culture  of  mankind.  AV^e  can  no  more 
afford  to  lose  their  immense  contributions  to  the  literary  tra¬ 
ditions  of  society  than  Ave  could  afford  to  lose  Shakspeare ; 
and  book  for  book,  Horace  is  as  much  one  of  our  nearest 
friends  and  associates  as  Lafontaine  or  Moliere. 

To  Mr.  Theodore  Martin  the  volume  dev'oted  to  Horace 
in  tins  collection  Avas  assigned  by  an  almost  prescriptive 
righi.  No  one,  either  noAV  or  formerly,  Avhether  as  com¬ 
mentator  or  translator,  has  entered  more  thoroughly  than 
he  does  into  the  sense,  the  spirit,  the  humour,  and  the 
character  of  the  Augustan  poet.  No  one  by  his  felicitous 
command  of  English  measures  Avas  more  competent  than  be 
is  to  represent  the  various  and  often  complicated  metres 
of  Horace.  In  other  fields  than  in  those  of  Latin  poetry 
he  has  shoAvn  bis  gifts  as  an  interpreter.  His  versions 
of  some  of  Dante’s  and  Goethe’s  Avorks  are  as  serviceable 
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and  pleasant  to  the  reader  as  his  translation  of  Catullus 
published  a  few  years  ago.  And  now,  as  the  biogra])her 
of  one  whom  Byron  mourned  that  he  could  not  read  v.ith 
pleasure,  because  of  the  ‘  drilled  dull  lessons  ’  of  his  own  school 
days,  ]\Ir.  Martin  brings  home  to  us  in  a  narrative  at  once 
learned,  lively,  and  graceful,  the  character  of  the  poet  and  his 
times  ;  shows  how  he  became  ‘  ex  humili  potens,’  how  the  frecd- 
man’s  son  was  content  in  either  fortune,  long  before  Pctrarca 
had  preached  the  duty  of  being  so ;  how  he  grew  into  favour, 
honourably  and  honestly,  with  the  great;  how  he  accepted  [ 
gifts  from  Ca'sar’s  prime  minister,  and  declined  promotion 
offered  by  Ciesar  himself;  how  he  chastised  the  foibles  and  j 
encouraged  the  virtues  of  his  contemporaries,  added  to,  or 
rather  created  for.  Koine  a  new  branch  of  literature,  practised 
ns  well  as  preached  moderation  to  an  ago  given  over  to  excess, 
and  was  a  fellow-worker  with  Virgil  in  recommending  to  his  ; 
countrymen  the  hardy  (lualities  and  simple  pleasures  of  their  1 
Latin  and  Sabine  forefathers.  [ 

A  great  magician  of  uncertain  date — we  are  not  sure  he  was  I 
not  a  father  of  the  Church,  who  may  have  been  no  conjuror —  | 

was  compelled,  in  order  to  keep  a  devil  out  of  mischief,  to  set  | 
him  to  work  u])on  some  arduous,  and,  if  it  might  be  so,  end-  j 
less  task.  So  he  commanded  him  to  make  ropes  from  sea-  I 
sand.  Doubtless  this  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do ;  and  yet,  I 
perhaps,  not  much  more  so  than  it  is  to  abridge  IMr.  IMartin's  | 
account  of  Horace,  his  contemporaries  and  his  woi’ks,  without 
injuring  it.  Every  page  is  so  german  to  the  matter  that  we 
perpetually  pause  to  consider  whether  to  take  one  and  leave 
another  with  least  damage  to  the  whole.  We  find  no  crevices 
in  his  mail ;  he  never  falls  short  of  or  goes  beyond  his  subject ; 
we  wish  after  closing  his  book  to  be  able  to  read  it  again  for 
the  first  time ;  it  is  suited  to  eveiy  occasion ;  a  jdeasant  travel¬ 
ling  companion ;  welcome  in  the  library  where  Horace  himself 
may  be  consulted  ;  welcome  also  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
or  when  leisure  is  abundant.  Since  it  is  ])ossible,  however,  t 
that  this  Journal  may  come  into  the  hands  of  readers  not  yet  I 
acquainted  with  the  ‘  Ancient  Classics  for  English  Headers,’  | 
we  will  take  the  part  of  gentleman-usher,  and  introduce  them, 
as  best  we  can,  to  this  number  of  the  series.  Thei’e  are,  in-  i 
deed,  no  omissions  to  supply;  but  as  some  questions  connected 
with  Horace  were  cither  not  eonsistent  with  the  plan,  or  not 
compatible  with  the  space  allowed  to  the  author,  it  may  be  | 
possible  to  add,  without  presuming  too  much,  a  few  illustrations  | 
of  the  subject,  though  ‘the  words  of  Mercury  be  harsh’  j 
among  ‘  the  songs  of  Apollo.’  t 
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Of  Horace  we  really  know  more  than  we  do  of  Shakspeare, 
We  cannot,  indeed,  enter  the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  the 
school-i’oom  in  which  a  ‘  plagosus  Orbilius  ’  gave  him  such 
lessons  in  the  accidence  as  scandalised  Mi’g.  Quickly,  or  the 
church  wherein  he  is  biu’ied.  Neither  can  we  walk  into  his 
garden,  or  conjecture  where  his  bowling-green  was,  or  Avhere 
the  ‘  pleached  alley  ’  and  the,  in  those  days  indispensable, 
summer-house.  Of  Horace  there  is  no  portrait  by  a  Martin 
Droeshout,  nor  bust  taken  from  his  living  or  dead  face.  We 
may  guess  from  his  writings  at  his  ‘  wit-combats  ’  with  Vii’gil 
I  and  Vavins,  but  there  was  no  Thomas  Fuller  to  ])nt  them 
on  record.  Yet,  thanks  to  Avhat  he  has  told,  hinted,  or  in¬ 
sinuated  of  himself,  in  satire,  ode,  epodc,  and  epistle,  he  is 
to  us,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  as  palpable 
to  sight  as  Shakspeare  at  an  interval  of  three.  Horace,  it  is 
almost  a  truism  to  write,  at  least  for  anyone  acrpiainted  with 
his  works,  is  his  own  biographer. 

Nor  is  he  merely  the  chronicler  of  himself,  he  is  also  indi¬ 
rectly  that  of  his  times  asAvell.  We  doubt,  had  the  last  decade 
of  Livy  been  preserved,  whether  it  would  have  conveyed  so 
just  and  lively  a  picture  of  Homan  life  in  the  eighth  century 
of  the  city  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the  jioems  of  Horace. 
They,  in  their  author’s  lighter  as  Avell  as  graver  moods,  are 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 
Roman  society,  as  it  ])assod  under  the  lyrist’s  or  the  satirist's 
eyes,  was  little  if  at  all  less  disorganised  by  ‘  domestic  fury  and 
‘fierce  civil  war’  than  France  after  her  revolution  in  the 
last  century.  The  very  elements  of  the  Italian  and  city  j)opu- 
lation  had  been  changed.  ‘  In  Tibrim  defluxit  Orontes.’  Sulla 
and  the  mighty  Julius  had  each  of  them  turned  a  j)eople  which 
had  once  been  comjiosed  of  at  least  Italian  races  into  a  hybrid 
populace — the  one  l)y  inundating  the  peninsula  and  its  capital 
with  Greek  and  Asiatic  captives  in  war,  the  other  by  admitting 
into  the  senate,  and  even  to  the  consular  chair,  Spaniards  ami 
Gauls.  The  long  reign  of  Augustus  scarcely  sutticed  to  re¬ 
concile  sucli  jarring  elements.  Neither  rank  nor  Avealth  was 
untouched  by  these  infusions  of  ncAV,  and  far  from  always 
healthy,  blood.  The  lofty  had  been  cast  doAvn ;  the  loAvly 
had  been  lifted  up.  The  places  of  the  ancient  nobility,  Latin, 
Umbrian,  or  Sabcllian,  Averc  supplied  by  men  Avho  may  never 
have  heard  of  their  grandfathers,  nor  sometimes  even  that  of 
their  sires.  To  Lucullan  or  Cornelian  palaces,  Avhose  OAvners 
Avere  in  exile  or  had  been  slain  in  AA’ar  or  by  proscription,  these 
doubtful  sons  brought  the  habits  and  manners  of  rude  soldiers 
or  supple  slaves.  They  came  from  barracks  or  cabins  into 
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lordly  mansions ;  their  fish  ponds  wci’e  stocked  with  carp  that 
Ilortensius  may  have  fed  with  his  own  hands;  their  woods  and 
aviaries  may  have  been  planned  by  Varro  or  even  the  elder  Cato; 
in  their  cellars  were  stowed  Falernian  and  Cecuban  wines  that 
escaped  the  bands  of  Spartacus,  or  were  sealed  down  when 
Cains  Marius  was  still  trailing  a  pike.  Among  such  a  chaos  of 
race,  station,  and  condition  thei’c  cannot  but  have  been  much 
coarseness,  much  excess,  and  a  good  deal  of  eccentricity  in 
speech,  dress,  and  manners.  To  a  young  satirist  here  was 
abundant  provision  for  both  eye  and  pen.  The  ‘  broken  bank- 
‘  nipt  ’  turned  preacher  of  prudence  ;  the  cumbrous  and  costly 
dinnci’s  of  Nasidienus ;  a  Menas  whose  white  robes  hid  the 
marks  of  the  hangman’s  scourge ;  misers  who  poured  rancid  oil 
on  their  cabbage  ;  misers’  sons  who  gave  a  handful  of  gold  for 
a  turbot  or  a  peacock  ;  slovens  whose  ‘  feet  swam  in  capacious 
‘  shoes,’  and  whose  gown  swept  the  pavement — and  dandies, 

‘  sweet  puss  gentlemen,  airpei’fume,’  were  ‘  meat  and  drink  ’  to 
students  of  life  such  as  Horace  ivas,  even  as  ‘  to  see  a  clown 
‘  was  meat  and  drink  ’  to  Touchstone.  The  sly  and  slirewd 
comments  of  the  elder  Flaccus  upon  the  Xomentani  and  Pan- 
tolabi  of  the  period  cherished,  if  they  did  not  actually  create, 
the  satiric  genius  of  the  younger  one,  and  perhaps  the  observant 
pair  might  supply  !Mr.  (ialton  with  one  more  instance  of 
‘  hereditary  genius.’ 

Had  Donatus  thought  fit  to  Write  Horace’s  Life,  as  well  as 
Virgil's,  certain  gaps  in  that  of  the  former  might  not  now  have 
existed.  But  ‘  grammatico  earent;’  for  the  brief  account  of 
him  appended  to  the  Ciesars  of  Suetonius  is  merely  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches.  Horace  is  com[)utcd  to  have  passed  four 
years  at  the  least  iu  Athens.  That  they  were  not  idly  spent 
we  have  partly  his  own  word  and  partly  the  evidence  iu  his 
writings  of  careful  study  of  Greek  poetry  and  philosophy.  But 
what  company  did  he  keep  there  ?  Young  iSIarcus  Cicero 
was  at  that  university  at  the  same  time,  since  he,  as  well  as 
Horace,  took  service  under  Brutus.  Did  he  read,  mark,  and 
govern  himself  by  his  father’s  treatise  on  ‘  Duties ;  ’  or  was 
he  even  then  addicted  to  w'assail  and  revelry  ?  AVe  would 
fain  know  whether  young  ^lessala,  and  young  Bibulus,  who 
were  certainly  at  Athens  with  Cicero  junior,  were  among 
Horace’s  ‘  sodalcs.’  Mr.  ^Martin  records  without  comment  that 
he  held  a  commission  under  Brutus,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  or  of  his  being  among  the  fugitives  from  Philippi, 
since  we  have  the  j)oct’s  own  warrant  for  it.  Considering, 
however,  that  he  w'as  then  twenty-three  yeai-s  old  at  most,  we 
incline  to  think  with  Dr.  Merivalc  that  he  was  little  more  than 
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nominally  tribune  of  a  legion,  and  that  some  grim  and  grey¬ 
haired  centurion  was  set  to  watch  over  so  young  a  eolonel. 
AVith  all  his  abilities,  Horace  was  scarcely  a  Kbrner  to  ride 
to  battle  with  a  lyre  in  one  hand  and  a  sabre  in  the  other ; 
nor,  like  another  youthful  soldier,  had  he  devoted  himself  to 
mathematical  and  military  studies  at  either  a  Greek  or  lioman 
llricnne.  Next,  we  Avish  that  some  Donatus  had  told  how, 
after  he  had  laid  down  arms  for  ever,  he  contrived  to  live  at 
Rome  upon  nothing  or  next  to  it.  The  Venusian  farm,  never 
worth  much,  Avas  no  longer  his.  Some  booted  and  bearded 
soldier  Avas  in  possession,  Avho,  if  the  late  owner  had  asked  him 
for  even  a  corner  of  it,  aa'ouUI  have  SAVorn  at  the  short  and 
(lark-eyed  suppliant,  as  terribly  as  our  armies  sAvore  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  even  if  he  did  not  employ  a  rougher  mode  of  ejection. 
Ry  and  by  Horace  purchases  a  small  government  office — a 
clerkship  in  the  treasury.  Who  found  the  money  for  it  ?  His 
own  purse,  like  Catullus’s,  Avas  full  of  cobAA'ebs.  And  Avas  his 
salary  paid  regularly  at  a  time  Avhen  every  sesterce  Avas  Avanted 
by  government  for  its  vast  and  often  mutinous  army  ?  Did 
his  pen  help  him  ?  AVe  knoAv  that  after  Horaee  had  beeome 
a  fashionable  poet,  the  brothers  Sosil  Avere  his  fathers  of  the 
Row  ;  yet  at  a  time  Avhen  Sextus  Pompeius  might  any  day  sail 
up  the  Tiber,  and  the  intentions  of  Mareus  Antonins  Avere 
dubious,  |)oetry  can  hardly  have  been  much  in  request  at 
Rome,  especially  if  the  Avriter  of  it  Avere  obscure  and  poor. 
For  all  this  and  more  ignorance,  on  the  subject  of  Horace, 
Avc  have  to  thank  the  silence  of  Donatus.  That  painstaking 
commentator  might  indeed  reply :  — ‘  Friend,  you  mistake 
‘  the  matter:  the  age  I  lived  in  Avas  much  too  barbarous  for 
‘  the  Avrltlngs  of  Horace  to  be  jxAjuilar  or  even  generally 
‘  knoAvn.  Virgil  and  Terence  Avere  quite  a  different  matter. 
‘  The  one  had  a  story  to  tell,  and  moreover  Avas  beginning  to 
‘  he  accounted  a  Avizard,  Avhich  added  greatly  to  his  fame  ;  and 
‘  as  for  Terence,  if  laymen  did  not  greatly  care  for  his  plays, 
‘  they  Avere  ahvays  much  prized  by  the  clei’gy.  Horace  may 
‘  have  been  all  very  Avell  in  polite  and  peaceable  times ;  but 
‘  his  songs  Avere  above  our  comprehension,  and  his  satires 
‘  Avere,  avc  thought,  not  half  biting  enough.’ 

Some  motive  besides  filial  piety  may  ha\'e  led  Horace  to 
dAvcll  emidiatically  upon  the  social  status  of  his  father  : — 

‘  Noav  to  myself,  tlie  freedinan’s  son,  come  I, 

Whom  all  the  mob  of  gaping  fools  decry. 

Because,  forsooth,  I  am  a  Ireedman’s  sou.’ 

In  the  first  jdace,  the  Roman  poets  of  the  pre- Augustan  and 
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Augustan  eras,  as  well  as  their  successors  in  the  reigns  of 
Nero  and  Domitian,  were  ‘  gentlemen  born.’  Calvus  and 
Catullus  came  of  good  families.  Virgil  was  the  son  of  a 
Koman  citizen  of  property ;  Tibullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid 
were  all  of  equestrian  rank.  Among  writers  of  nearly  the 
same  generation,  one  alone,  Phajdrus,  was  by  birth  a  slave ; 
but  with  this  excej)tion,  Horace,  in  respect  of  family,  stood 
lowest  in  the  social  scale.  When  accordingly  he  began  to  be 
known  or  felt  as  a  writer  of  satires,  the  victims  of  his  censure 
very  probably  cast  in  his  teeth — not,  we  may  be  sure,  forget¬ 
ting  his  republican  politics — his  low  origin.  In  the  next  place, 
even  in  Horace’s  youth,  frccdmeu  and  their  sons  were  not  in 
good  f)dour  cither  at  Koine  or  in  Italy.  Tlicy  were  not,  in- 
tlced,  as  j'ct  the  full-blown  ujistarts  that,  fifty  years  later,  mis¬ 
guided  Claudius  and  encouraged  the  vices  of  Nero.  Yet  old 
men  would  descant  on  Sulla's  jiroud  and  grasping  frccdman, 
Chrysogonus ;  middle-aged  men  rememlicred  well  Demetrius, 
outvying  his  emancipator  Cncius  Pompeius  by  his  chariots  and 
his  horsemen,  his  trains  of  slaves  and  gorgeous  attire.  Nor 
were  pomps  and  vanities  the  only  grounds  for  dislike  of 
Libcrtini.  Slowly,  yet  surely,  they  Avere  climbing  to  the 
height  that  at  no  very  distant  day  would  be  reached  by  Pallas 
and  Narcissus.  Even  before  the  Augustan  period,  a  middle- 
class  of  citizens  had  nearly  vanished  from  Koine,  and  the  void 
was  being  filled  by  these  sons  of  nobody.  Tlic  better  sort  of 
them  were  found  useful  in  jiublic  or  private  business  ;  the  Avorsc 
were  not  less  serviceable  as  contrivers  and  jmrveyors  of  jilca- 
sures  for  their  patrons  or  their  dupes.  The  ‘  freedman’s  son’ 
was  thus  exposed  to  a  double  battery  of  abuse.  Either  he 
Avas  regarded  as  an  intruder  into  matters  too  high  for  him,  or, 
as  the  satellite  of  great  and  Avcalthy  houses,  he  Avas  ranked 
among  the  ‘  viscera  inagnarum  domuum  dominiipic  futuri.’ 
This  social  change  Avould  not  be  unmarked  by  the  younger 
Elaccus ;  and  both  to  shield  himself  from  unjust  obloquy  and 
to  vindicate  the  memory  of  a  •revered  and  beloved  father,  he 
proclaimed  Avithout  a  blush  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  : — 


‘  Now  I  knoAv, 

More  earnest  tlianks  and  loftier  jiraise  1  OAve. 
Keas<jn  must  fail  me,  ere  I  cease  to  oavu 
With  pride,  that  I  have  such  a  father  knoAvn. 
Nor  shall  1  stoop  my  birth  to  vindicate 
Ity  charging,  like  the  hcid,  the  Avrong  on  Fate, 
That  I  Avas  not  of  noble  lineage  sprung, 

Far  other  creed  inspires  my  Ik  art  and  tongue  ; 
For  noAv  should  Nature  l)id  all  living  men 
Ketnace  their  years,  and  live  them  o’er  again, 
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Each  culling,  as  his  inclination  bent, 

His  parents  for  himself,  with  mine  content, 

I  would  not  choose  whom  men  endow  as  great 
A\'ith  the  insignia  and  the  seats  of  sbite.’ 

We  leave  to  Mr.  Martin,  greatly  to  our  readers’  advantage, 
the  story  of  Horace’s  rise  in  the  world.  He  believes  that  he 
‘had  not  been  long  in  Home,  after  his  return  from  Greece, 
‘  before  he  made  himself  a  name.’  His  most  valued  friends 
were  also  the  most  serviceable  to  him.  Virgil  made  him  known 
to  Miccenas ;  Varius,  already  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  e2)ic 
poetry,  and  author  of  a  tragedy  applauded  by  Quintiliau, 
seconded  the  recommendation,  and  after  a  delay  of  a  few 
months — a  i)robationary  ])eriod  not  to  be  complained  of  by  one 
who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  opposition  at  Philippi — Horace 
was  admitted  to  the  great  minister’s  inner  circle  of  friends. 
Thenceforward  his  lines  were  set  in  pleasant  places ;  the  for¬ 
feited  Venusian  farm  Avas  replaced  by  far  more  than  an  equi¬ 
valent  for  it  in  the  Sabine  territory,  and  the  jwoceeds  of  his 
books  added  to  his  official  salary,  would  enable  him  when  tired 
with  the  country  to  hire  a  lodging  in  the  capital.  The  story  of 
his  first  preferment  is,  iMr.  ^lartin  observes,  ‘told  with  ad- 
‘  mirable  brevity  and  good  feeling  in  a  satire  addressed  to  his 
‘  patron,’  and  in  verse  as  ad»niral)ly  translated  by  the  poet’s 
best  biogi’apher ; — 

‘  Lucky  I  will  not  call  myself,  as  though 
Tliy  frieiulship  I  to  mere  good  Hu  tuiie  owe. 

No  chanco  it  was  secured  me  tliy  regards. 

Hut  Virgil  first,  that  best  of  men  and  bards. 

And  then  kind  Varius  mentioned  Avhat  I  wa.s. 

Itefore  you  brought,  Avitli  many  a  filtering  pinse. 

Dropping  some  Icav  brief  Avords  (for  bashfulness 
bobbed  me  of  utterance),  I  did  not  jirofess 
That  I  Avas  sprung  of  lineage  old  and  great. 

Or  used  to  canter  round  my  own  estate 
On  Satureian  barb,  but  Avhat  and  Avho 
I  Avas  as  plainly  told.  As  usual,  you 
Brief  ansAver  make  me.  I  retire,  and  then. 

Some  nine  months  jitler,  summoning  me  again. 

You  bid  me  ’mongst  your  friends  assume  a  place  ; 

And  proud  I  feel  that  thus  I  won  your  grace. 

Not  by  an  ancestry  long  knoAvn  to  fame. 

But  by  my  life,  and  heart  devoid  of  blame.’ 

In  one  respect,  Cains  Cilnius  ]Ma3ccnas  Avas  Aviser  iu  his 
generation  than  England’s  great  statesman,  the  elder  Pitt. 
The  nation,  Avho  so  loved,  so  honoured  the  great  Commoner, 
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never  quite  forgave  him  for  accepting  a  peer’s  coronet,  although 
none  denied  tliat  he  had  yarned  it  well.  Perhaps  the  regal 
blood  in  the  Etruscan  Chatham’s  veins  rendered  him  indifferent 
to  any  honour  that  Koine  could  bestow ;  perhaps  he  had  seen 
too  much  of  tho  Roman  House  of  Lords  at  that  period  to  covet 
equality  with  the  ‘  splendidi,  spectabiles,  illustres,’  who  sat  on 
its  benches.  To  one  content  with  the  name  and  estate  of  a 
knight,  the  moderate  wishes  of  Horace  would  be  a  recommen-  L 
dation  as  potent  as  Virgil’s  or  Varius’s  good  word  ;  and  his  re-  : 
spect  for  his  young  favourite  would  Increase  when  he  found  that, 
having  attained  a  comfortable  independence,  Horace  neither  | 
craved  nor  would  accept  of  broader  acres  or  of  such  guerdon 
or  remuneration,  as  if  Uonatus  speak  truly,  wore  not  refused  i 
by  Virgil.  The  character  of  !Ma;cenas  and  his  public  jiosition  i 
in  Romo  arc  so  well  and  fully  drawn  by  IMr.  Martin,  that  to  > 
be  admired  his  account  of  them  needs  only  to  be  read. 

On  the  Satires  of  Horace  both  in  themselves,  their  drift, 
their  form,  or  the  easy  felicitous  verse  in  which  censure  or 
ridicule  is  conveyed,  and  in  their  relation  to  the  best  modern 
imitators,  we  have  the  following  discriminate  judgment : — 

‘  The  name  Satires  does  not  truly  indicate  the  name  of  this  series' 
(that  is  the  First  Book)  ;  ‘  tliey  are  rather  didactic  poems,  couched  in  a  [ 
more  or  less  dramatic  form,  and  carried  on  in  an  easy  conversational 
tone,  without  for  tho  most  i)art  any  definite  purjwse,  often  diverging 
into  such  collateral  tojjics  .as  suggest  themselves  by  the  way,  with  all  j 
the  ease  and  buoyancy  of  agreeable  t:dk,  and  getting  back  or  not,  as  it  I 
may  happen,  into  the  main  line  of  idea  with  which  they  set  out.  Some  | 
of  them  are  conceived  in  a  vein  of  fine  irony  throughout.  Others,  like  j 
“  The  Journey  to  Brundusium,”  are  mere  narratives,  relieved  by 
humorous  illustrations,  lint  we  do  not  find  in  them  the  epigrammatic 
force,  the  sternness  of  moral  rebuke,  or  the  .scathing  spirit  ot  .sircasm, 
which  arc  commonly  associated  with  the  idea  of  stitire.  Literary  dis- 
])lay  appears  never  to  be  aimed  at.  The  i)lainest  phrases,  the  home¬ 
liest  illustrations,  the  most  every  day  topics — if  they  come  in  the  way — 
are  made  use  of  I’or  the  purpose  of  insinuating  or  enforcing  some  useful  H 
truth.  Point  and  epigram  are  the  last  things  thought  of;  and  therefore  i 
it  is  that  Pope’s  translations,  admirable  as  in  themselves  they  are,  fail  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  lightness  of  touch,  the  shifting  lights  and  shades,  the 
carelessness  alternating  with  force,  tho  artless  natural  manner,  which  ^ 
distinguish  these  charming  essays.  “The  terseness  of  Horace’s  language  ^ 
“  in  his  satires,”  it  has  been  well  said,  “  is  that  of  a  proverb,  neat  because  I 
“  homely ;  while  the  terseness  of  Pope  is  that  of  an  epigram,  which  will  j 
“  only  become  homely  in  time,  because  it  is  neat.”  • 

‘  These  hints  of  life  and  manners  ’  (in  another  page  writes  Mr.  | 
Martin,  whose  sketches  from  I  lorace  it  is  grievous  to  abridge,  and  yet  ^ 
impossible  lor  us  to  transcribe  at  full,)  ‘  might  be  infinitely  extended, 
and  a  ramble  in  the  streets  of  Borne  in  the  present  day  is  consequently  I 
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i'uller  of  vivid  interest  to  a  man  avho  has  these  pages  at  his  fingers 
ends  than  it  can  possibly  bo  to  any  other  person.  Horace  is  so  asso¬ 
ciated  with  all  the  localities,  that  one  would  think  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  tlie  world  to  come  upon  him  at  any  turning.  Ilis  old  fami¬ 
liar  haunts  rise  up  about  us  out  of  the  dust  of  centuries.  "Wo  sec  a 
short  thick-set  man  come  sjumtering  along,  “  more  fat  than  bard  be- 
“  seems.”  As  he  passes,  lost  in  reverie,  many  turn  round  and  look  at 
him.  Some  point  him  out  to  their  companions,  and  by  what  they  say, 
we  learn  tliat  this  is  Horace,  the  favourite  of  Maecenas,  the  frequent 
visitor  at  the  unpretending’  palace  of  Augustus,  the  self-made  and 
liimous  jioct.’ 

A  day  Avitli  Horace  had  been  agreeably  as  well  tis  learnedly 
described  by  that  excellent  scholar  the  late  James  Tate ;  but 
his  sketch  is  better  suited  to  classical  students  than  to  ‘  English 
•  Headers.’  Mr.  Martin’s  picture  of  an  ‘  Horatian  day,’  accom¬ 
panied  as  it  is  by  his  own  translations,  affords  a  striking  in¬ 
stance  of  the  possibility,  where  a  scholar  and  a  poet  undertakes 
the  task,  of  rendering,  even  at  this  eleventh  and  gainsaying 
Iiour,  the  great  tvriters  of  antiquity  pleasant  as  well  as  profit¬ 
able  companions.  Schoolmasters  and  commentators,  for  the 
most  part,  have  much  to  answer  for,  not  on  Iloi'acc’s  account 
only,  but  that  of  ancient  classics  generally.  Their  anxiety  for 
the  letter  has  too  frequently  quenched  the  spirit  of  Avritei’s, 
and  combined  their  names  with  painful  associations  of  ‘  lessons 
‘  forced  down  Avord  by  AA'ord.’  The  chief  merit  of  ^Ir.  Martin’s 
biography  and  translations  is  that  he  altogether  throAvs  off 
these  2)edantic  traditions,  and  Horace  is  restored  to  his  true 
shajie,  a  man  of  the  Avoidd,  and  the  author  of  the  most  jAerfect 
irr.f  lie  societt  or  social  lyrics  that  Avere  ever  comjAOsed. 

‘  It  is  one  of  the  many  cliarms  of  Horace’.s  didactic  Avritings,  that  lie 
takes  us  into  the  very  heart  of  tlie  life  of  Ivomc.  We  lounge  Avith  its 
loungers  along  the  Via  ISiicra  ;  avc  stroll  into  the  Campus  Martins,  Avhere 
young  Hebrus  Avith  his  noble  horsemanship  is  Avitching  the  blushing 
Neobuli',  already'  too  much  cntimourcd  of  the  handsome  Liparian  ;  and 
the  men  of  the  old  school  are  getting  up  an  tippctite  by  games  of 
tennis,  boAvls,  or  quoits;  Avhilc  the  young  Grccianiscd  1bps,  lisping 
feeble  jokes,  saunter  by  with  a  listless  contempt  for  such  vulgar 
gymnastics.  We  are  in  the  Via  Appia.  Ilarine  sAveeps  along  in  her 
chariot  in  superb  toilette,  shooting  glances  from  her  sleepy  cruel  eyes. 
The  young  felloAvs  are  till  agaze.  Here  comes  Barrus — as  ugly  a  dog 
as  any'  in  Home — dressed  to  death,  and  smiling  ilalvolio  .smiles  of  self- 
complacency.  The  girls  titter  and  exchange  glances  as  he  passes; 
Barrus  sAA'aggers  on,  feeling  himself  an  inch  taller  in  the  conviction  that 
he  is  slaughtering  the  hearts  of  the  dear  creatures  by  the  score.  A 
mule,  Avith  a  dead  boar  throAvn  across  it,  now  Avinds  its  Avay  among  the 
chariots  and  litters.  A  little  ahead  of  it  sttilks  G.argilius,  attended  by  a 
strong  force  of  reUiincrs  armed  Avith  spears  and  nets,  enough  to  thin  the 
game  of  the  Hcrcynian  forest.  Little  does  the  mighty  hunter  dream 
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that  all  his  frionds,  who  congratulate  him  on  his  success,  are  asking  ! 
themselves  and  each  other  where  he  hcught  the  hoar,  and  ibr  how  f 
mueh.  Have  we  never  encountered  a  piscatory  Gargilius  near  the  i 
Spey  or  the  Tweed  ?  AVc  wander  back  into  the  city  and  its  narrow  >! 
streets.  In  one  we  arc  jammed  into  a  doorway  by  a  train  of  builders’  | 
waggons  laden  with  huge  blocks  of  stone,  or  massive  logs  of  timber.  I 
Kscaping  these,  we  run  against  a  line  of  undertakers’  men  “  performing  ”  f 
a  voluminous  and  expensive  funeral,  to  the  discomfort  of  everybody  and  p 
tlic  impoverishment  of  the  dead  man's  kindred.  In  the  ne.xt  street  we 
run  the  risk  of  lx;ing  crushed  by  some  huge  piece  of  masonry  in  the 
act  of  being  swung  by  a  crane  into  its  place ;  and  while  calculating  the  ‘ 
chances  of  its  fall  with  upturned  eye,  we  find  ourselves  landed  in  the 
gutter  by  an  unclean  pig,  which  had  darted  between  our  legs  at  some 
attractive  garliage  beyond.  This  peril  over,  we  encounter  at  the  next 
tuiuing  a  mad  dog,  who  makes  a  ])a.ssing  srnip  at  our  toga  as  he  darts 
into  a  neigiibouring  blind  alley,  whither  we  do  not  care  to  follow  his  ; 
vagaries  among  a  covey  of  young  Koman  street  Arabs.  Before  we  I 
reach  home  a  mumping  beggar  drops  before  us  as  w’c  turn  the  corner,  ^ 
in  a  well-simulated  fit  of  cpileps}' or  of  helpless  lameness.  “Qumrepe-  I 
“  regrinum” — “  Try  thatgame  on  country  cousins ” — Ave  mutter  in  our  f 
beard,  and  retreat  to  our  lodgings  on  the  third  floor,  encountering  pro-  | 
bably  on  tlie  skiir  some  half-tijjsy  arti.«an  or  slave,  who  is  descending  | 
from  the  attics  for  another  cup  of  fiery  wine  at  the  nearest  wine-shop.’  | 

Tn  this  description  of  life  in  Romo,  cidlcd  from  many  scat-  s 
tored  jjassages,  there  is  the  minuteno.ss  of  Tom  Rrown — not  - 
the  excellent  chronicler  of  Rugby  school  under  Dr.  Arnold, 
but  a  Thoina.s  old  enough,  though  not  of  kin,  to  be  that 
Honourable  Member’s  greatgrandsirc  —  and  the  humour  of  ^ 
Steele  Avriting  a  number  of  the  ‘  Tatler,’  in  a  happy  moment, 
Avhen  he  had  been  taking  neither  more  nor  less  burgundy  than  ; 
Avas  good  for  him  Resides  the  keen  observation  of  the  = 
one  and  the  genial  spirit  of  the  other  of  these  Engli.sh  Avorthics,  ! 
Horace  jiosscssed  the  delicate  Avit  of  Addison,  and  many  of  his  = 
satires  and  ei»istlcs  arc  conceived  and  composed  in  the  very  [ 
best  vein  of  tlic  ‘  Spectator.’ 

That  the  Latin  poets  borroAved,  indeed  ‘  conveyed  ’  freely, 
from  the  (irceks,  is  kuoAvn  ‘  lippis  tonsoribusque  atquc.’  Virgil 
Avas,  like  !Milton,  ‘  a  rich  robber’  Avho  transmuted  the  silver  of 
the  Rhodian  Apollonius  into  the  sterling  gold  of  the  ./I'lneid.  It 
Avas  the  ambition  of  Propertius  to  be  called  the  Roman  Phi- 
Ictas  and  Callimachus,  and  although  Tibullus’s  models  are 
less  kuoAvu  to  us,  his  tender  and  melancholy  muse  savours 
more  of  Stimos  or  Smyrna  than  of  Italy.  Rut  it  Avas  not  from 
Alexandrian  types  that  Horace  derived  his  laAvs  I’or  lyrical 
composition.  Night  and  day  he  turned  over  the  page  of  authors  [ 
that  even  to  him  Avcrc  ancient  classics.  Like  Catullus  he  drank 
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at  the  foiiiitaiu-liead,  but  he  qualFecl  more  (lee2ily  than  the  2)oet 
of  Verona  did  from  the  celestial  siting.  The  great  masters  of 
^lolian  song  were  his  exemjdars.  And  not  only  was  he  care¬ 
ful  in  his  choice  and  sedulous  in  his  study  of  them,  but  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  between  those  who  would  bear  transplantation  into 
Italian  soil  and  those  that  would  I’cfuse  to  take  root  in  it. 
Wisely  and  well  did  he  decline  to  borrow  Pindarian  wings. 

‘  He  who'd  rival  Pindar’s  fame, 

On  waxen  wings  doth  sweep 
Tlie  Empyrean  steep, 

To  fall  like  learns,  and  with  his  name 
Endue  tlie  glassy  deep. 

‘  I,  like  the  tiny  bee,  that  sips 

Tlie  fragrant  thyme,  and  strays 
Humming  through  leafy  ways. 

By  Tihur's  sedgy  banks,  with  trembling  lips 
Fashion  my  toilsome  lays.’ 

And  no  less  wisely  did  he  jterceive  that  the  Alexandrian  poets, 
with  the  exception  of  Theocritus,  belonging  to  a  2>criod  of  deca¬ 
dence,  were  unfit  tyjtes  for  one  aspiring  to  become  for  Latium, 
‘  princeps  ..Eolii  carminis.’  Had  he  pindnrised,  it  Avould  indeed 
have  been  in  very  different  fashion  from  that  of  Abraham 
Cowley’s  ‘  dancing  words  and  speaking  strings.’  Yet,  keeping 
in  view  the  .age,  the  country,  and  the  language  he  had  to  deal 
with,  he  would  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  felicity  displayed  by 
him  in  catching  the  form  and  spirit  of  Alcmus  and  Sajipho  had 
he  asjiircd  to  the  heights  of  Ode  Isthmian  or  Xemean.  In 
his  adaidations  of  the  (ircck  lyrists  Horace  did  for  Roman 
poetry  what  Cicero  had  done  for  Roman  jdiilosoidiy.  He  jire- 
sented  it  to  his  countrymen  under  forms  the  best  suited  to 
their  practical  and  rhetorical,  rather  than  sensitive  or  imagi¬ 
native  character. 

Hut  for  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Horace,  in  all  its  stages — and 
hetween  the  first  book  of  his  odes  and  the  fourth  there  is 
a  very  jierceptible  difference—  a  2)rogress  that  can  only  bo 
measured  by  attentive  study  of  his  Avorks — Ave  must  refer  to 
Mr.  jMartin’s  volume.  In  nothing  as  a  translator  has  he  shoAvn 
himself  more  judicious  than  in  the  very  various  measures  cm- 
])l()ycd  by  him  in  transferring  his  original  from  one  language  to 
another.  So  far  as  the  Latian  muse  can  be  transferred  in  its 
spirit  to  English  Averse,  it  is  so  in  his  vcr.sion.  He  ‘treads  a 
‘  inoasnre  ’  lightly  Avhen  it  is  light  and  joyous  in  Horace:  he 
can  draAv  the  truinpet-sto])  too  Avhen  it  is  demanded:  he  can 
mourn  Avith  the  ]>oct,  and  convey  the  various  accents  of  his 
a'nours  vobujvs,  and  of  his  vcrij  few  entanglements  Avith  a  serious 
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passion  such  as  perhaps  as  was  that  for  Cinara.  We  have 
space  only  for  the  following  caution  to  the  credulous  as  to  the 
numbers  of  the  Iloratiaii  llareein: — 

‘  It  may  be  tliat  among  Horace's  Odes  some  were  directly  insjiired 
by  the  ladies  to  whom  they  are  addressed ;  but  it  is  time  that  modern 
criticism  should  brush  away  all  the  elaborate  nonsense  which  has  been 
written  to  demonstrate  that  Pyrrha,  C’hloe,  Lalage,  Lydia,  Lyde, 
Leuconoe,  Tyndaris,  Glycera,  and  Barine,  not  to  mention  others,  Avere 
real  personages,  to  whom  the  jwet  Avas  attached.  At  this  rate  his  oc¬ 
cupations  must  have  rather  been  those  of  a  Don  Giovanni  than  ofa 
man  of  studious  habits  and  feeble  health,  aa  Iio  found  it  hard  enough  to 
keep  pace  Avith  the  milder  dissipations  of  the  social  circle.  We  are 
absolutely  AAithout  any  information  as  to  those  ladies  aaIiosc  li(]uid  and 
beautiful  names  are  almost  poems  in  themselves ;  nevertheless,  the  most 
Avonderful  romances  ha\'e  been  .spun  about  them  out  of  the  inner  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  commentators.  Who  Avould  venture  to  deal  in  this 
Avay  Avith  the  Eleanore  and  “  rare  pale  INIargarct,”  and  Cousin  Amy  of 
Mr.  Tennyson  ?  The  ancients,  as  Buttmann  has  aa’cII  observed,  had  the 
skill  to  construct  such  poems,  so  that  each  speech  tells  us  by  Avhom  it 
is  spoken  ;  but  Ave  let  the  editors  treat  us  all  our  lives  as  school-boys, 
and  interline  such  dialogues  as  Ave  do  our  plays,  Avith  the  names.  Even 
in  an  English  poem  Ave  should  be  offended  at  seeing  Collins  by  the  side 
of  Phillis.’ 

In  Horace,  Rome  had  her  IMontaigne,  her  Lafontalne,  and 
lier  Elia ;  and  if  a  comedy  of  manners  had  at  the  time  been 
possible,  she  might  have  had  her  sccoml  Terence  also,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  as  Ca'sar  termed  the  first.  Eor  ^ 

in  his  epistles  Ave  have  the  humour  and  ])athos  of  the  English 
essayist,  the  strong  common  sense  and  shrcAvdness  of  the 
French  one,  and  a  gift  of  condensed,  yet  complete  narrative 
like  that  of  the  great  modern  fabulist.  Lamb  and  Lafon-  j 
taine  are  as  felicitous  in  their  several  manner  as  the  Roman 
poet,  and  if  jMontaigne  be  at  times  less  cai’oful  and  ])olished  1 
in  his  diction  than  they  Avcrc,  his  careless  inimitable  beauties 
entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  Horatian  tribe.  i 

And  besides  being  the  eensor  of  manners  he  Avas  the  critic  j 
of  literature,  and  Avith  such  success  as  to  inculcate  his  precepts  ! 
on  ages  long  after  to  be  born.  Horatian  canons  guide  Julius  I 
Scaliger  no  less  than  the  Daciers  and  Voltaire,  Drydcn  and 
Po])e.  Niebuhr,  indeed,  is  Avroth  Avith  Horaee  for  his  Ioav 
estimation  of  the  early  Roman  poets,  and  especially  for  his  in¬ 
sensibility  to  the  great  merits  of  Plautus.  Rut  he  does  not  take 
into  account  that  satire,  such  as  that  of  Horace,  Avas  indige¬ 
nous  in  Italy,  that  Greece  afforded  no  e.xamplc  of  it,  and  that 
consequently  the  language  in  Avhich  satirical  verse  Avas  couched 
AA'as  an  off-shoot  from  Lucilius,  and  not  from  Archilocus,  and 
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that  the  Latin  of  Lucilius  -vvas  too  archaic  in  its  tone  for  the 
Augustan  writer.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Catullus  may  breathe 
a  freer  atmosphere  than  that  in  which  the  Horatian  odes 
expanded  and  flourished ;  yet  the  perfect  form  of  Alcaic  or 
Sapphic  measure  demanded  for  its  reception  in  a  western  land, 
not  merely  a  severe  discipline  of  the  Latin  tongue,  but  almost 
its  reconstruction.  Lines  from  Ennius  might  find  a  place  in 
Lucretian  poems,  or  in  the  iEneid ;  but  they  were  too  rough 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  lighter  muse ;  and  Horace,  in  a  scarcely 
less  degree  than  Dante  or  Milton,  was  the  creator  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  needed  for  Latin  lyric  song. 

Of  the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Pisos,  generally  known  as  the  Ars  Poetica,  Mr.  Martin 


‘  The  dignity  of  literature  was  never  better  vindicated  than  in  these 
epistles.  In  Horace’s  estimation  it  was  a  thing  always  to  be  approached 
with  reverence.  Mediocrity  in  it  was  intolerable.  Genius  is  much, 
but  genius  without  art  will  not  win  immortality  ;  “  for  a  good  poet ’s 
“  made,  as  well  as  born.”  There  must  be  a  working  up  to  the  highest 
models — a  resolute  intolerance  of  anything  slight  or  slovenly — a  fixed 
purpose  to  put  what  the  writer  has  to  express  into  forms  at  once  the 
most  beautiful,  suggestive,  and  compact.  The  mere  trick  of  literary 
composition  Horace  holds  exceedingly  cheap.  Brilliant  nonsense  finds 
no  allowance  from  him.  Truth — truth  in  feeling  and  in  thought — 
must  be  present,  if  the  work  is  to  have  any  value.  “  Scribendi  recte 
^^saj)ere  est  et  principiiim  et  fons  — 

“  Of  writing  well,  be  sure  the  secret  lies 
In  wisdom,  therefore  study  to  be  wise.” 

Wliatcver  the  form  of  composition — heroic,  didactic,  lyric,  or  dramatic 
—it  must  bo  pervaded  by  unity  of  feeling  and  design  ;  and  no  style  is 
good,  or  illustration  endurable,  which  either  overlays  or  does  not  har¬ 
monise  with  the  subject  in  hand.’ 

‘  Soon  after  this  poem  ’  (the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos)  ‘  was  written,  the 
great  palace  on  the  Esquiline  lost  its  master.  He  died  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  8  b.c.,  bequeathing  his  poet-friend  to  the  care  of  Augustus,  in 
the  words  “  Horati  Flacci,  ut  mei,  este  memor.”  But  the  legacy  was 
not  long  upon  the  emj)eror’s  hands.  Seventeen  years  before,  Horace 
liad  written : — 

“  Think  not  that  I  have  sworn  a  bootless  oath  : 

Yes,  we  shall  go,  shall  go. 

Hand  linked  in  hand,  where’er  thou  leadest,  both 

The  last  sad  road  below.” 

The  lines  must  have  rtm  in  the  jioet’s  ears  like  a  sad  refrain.  The 
Digentia  lost  its  charm ;  he  could  not  see  its  crystid  waters  for  the 
shadows  of  Charon’s  rueful  stream.  The  prattle  of  his  loved  Bandusian 
^pring  could  not  wean  his  thoughts  from  the  vision  of  his  other  sell 
wandering  unaccompanied  along  that  “  last  sad  road.”  We  may  fancy 
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that  Horace  was  thenceforth  little  seen  in  his  accustomed  haunts.  He 
who  had  so  often  soothed  tlie  sorrows  of  other  bereaved  hearts,  answered 
with  a  wistful  smile  to  the  friendly  consolations  of  the  many  that  loved 
him.  His  work  was  done.  It  was  time  to  go  .away.  Not  aU  the  skill 
of  Orpheus  could  recall  him  Avhom  he  had  lost.  The  welcome  end  came 
sharply  and  suddenly ;  and  one  day,  when  the  bleak  November  wind 
was  whirling  down  the  oak-leaves  on  his  well-loved  brook,  the  servants 
of  his  Sabine  farm  heard  that  they  should  no  more  see  the  good,  cheery 
master,  whose  pleasant  smile  and  kindly  word  had  so  often  made  their 
labours  light.  There  was  many  a  sad  heart  too,  we  may  be  sure,  in 
Rome,  when  the  wit  who  never  wounded,  the  poet  who  ever  charmed, 
the  friend  who  never  failed,  was  laid  in  a  corner  of  the  Esquiline,  close 
to  the  tomb  of  his  “dear  knight  Mmcenas.”  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
November,  b.c.  8,  the  kindly,  lonely  man  leaving  to  Augustus  what 
little  he  possessed.  One  would  fain  trust  his  own  words  were  inscribed 
upon  his  tomb,  as  in  the  supreme  hour  the  faith  they  expressed  was  of 
a  surety  strong  within  his  heart — 

“  NON  OMNIS  MOniAR.”  ’ 

Virgil,  in  his  hast  moments,  desired  his  friends  to  commit  to 
the  flames  the  epic  poem  on  which  he  had  spent  so  many 
studious  hours,  bestowed  so  much  archaic  lore,  and  tvhich  he 
clad  in  measures  so  majestic  and  mellifluous.  Did  he  pro¬ 
nounce  this  sentence  because  he  regarded  the  labour  of 
years  as  still  an  imperfect  work  ?  or  because,  at  the  solemn 
period  of  final  self-examination,  he  repented  of  the  praise 
he  had  lavished  on  one  whose  hands  had  been  so  deeply 
stained  with  Roman  blood,  whose  rule  was  incompatible  with 
Roman  liberty?  Ovid  had  good  reason  to  regret  that  he  had 
blotted  so  little,  even  if  one  at  least  of  his  poems  were  not 
among  the  causes  of  his  long  and  hopeless  exile.  The  other 
elegiac  poets  of  that  time  probably  thought  that  if  their  soft 
and  ‘  amorous  ditties  ’  pleased  a  polite  and  not  very  scru¬ 
pulous  audience,  it  was  enough :  yet  Propei’tius  may  have 
lamented,  if  he  lived  long  enough  to  sec  the  success  of  Ovid’s 
Fasti,  that  he  did  not  persevere  in  his  own  w'ork  on  the 
Roman  legends  and  calendar.  But  such  retrospect  touched 
not  Horace.  In  all  his  waitings,  even  in  those  which  the 
more  scrupulous  taste  of  modern  times  regards  with  a  sigh  or 
a  blush,  he  had  enforced  the  duties  of  moderation  and  manly 
virtue,  held  up  to  a  selfish  generation  the  great  examples  of 
Rcgulus  and  Cato,  and  laboured  to  show,  both  by  precept  .and 
example,  the  superiority  of  simple  and  inexpensive  pleasures  to 
prodigality  and  excess.  Like  Shakspeare,  he  left  no  heirs  of 
ills  genius.  No  lyric  poet  after  him  is  endurable;  after /u'.v, 
the  alcaics  .and  sapphics  of  Statius,  in  other  respects  a  genuine 
poet — read  like  a  school-boy’s  exercise,  and  that  not  of  the 
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best  kind.  No  epistles  in  verse  succeeded  the  Horatian ;  and 
if  satire,  in  Juvenal’s  hands,  reached  at  times  a  higher  mode, 
yet  the  sermoncs  of  the  earlier  poet  exhibit  a  refinement  and 
grace  denied  to  the  censor  of  Aquinum.  Horace  was  perhaps 
the  severest  critic  of  his  own  writings.  He  weighed  maturely 
his  powers :  no  unhealthy  lust  for  applause  seduced  him  from 
the  course  he  laid  down  for  himself.  Urged  to  celebrate 
Caesar’s  glory  in  w'ar,  he  declined:  such  high  themes  suited 
stronger  or  more  ambitious  bards.  And  his  ‘  exceeding  great 
‘  reward  ’  is  to  be  the  poet  of  ages,  instead  of  one  period  and 
one  people ;  to  be  read  in  lands  never  overshadowed  by  the 
Roman  eagles ;  and  to  be  cherished,  by  the  descendants  of 
races  whom  he  accounted  barbarous,  as  a  sage  instructor,  a 
genial  companion,  and,  wherever  the  ancient  classics  exist — *  a 
‘  possession  for  all  time.’ 


Art.  X. — 1.  A  Tactical  Retrospect.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Colonel  Ouvry,  C.B.  2nd  edition.  London  : 
1870. 

2.  Rapports  de  JM.  le  Baron  Stoffel,  adresses  an  Gouveruement 
franqais.  Paris :  1871. 

3.  The  Organisation  of  the  Prussian  Armj/.  13y  Lieut. 
Gerald  Talbot,  2nd  Prussian  Dragoon  Guards.  Berlin: 
1870. 

4.  Des  Causes  (pii  out  anieue  la  Capitulation  de  Sedan.  Par 
un  Officier  de  I’Eltat-Major  [Napoleon  HI.].  Bruxelles : 
1870. 

5.  Der  Kriep  nni  die  Rheirif/renze,  1870.  Von  W.  IlfSTOW. 
Iste,  2te  und  .‘Itte  Abtheilung.  Zurich :  1870-71. 

6.  Der  deutsch-franzdsische  Kriei/.  Von  Oberst  BoilB- 
STAEDT.  Iste  Lieferung.  Berlin:  1871. 

iiEN  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  and  won,  astonish- 
ing  the  victors  themselves  with  the  magnitude  of  its 
results ;  when  they  saw  the  army  which  had  been  the  terror 
of  Europe  broken,  and  the  Empire  which  it  had  created  de¬ 
stroyed,  it  was  natural  that  in  the  completeness  of  so  great  a 
triumi)h  imperfections  of  detail  should  be  forgotten  and  indi¬ 
vidual  errors  condoned.  Mistakes  of  judgment — and  there  were 
many — were  purposely  passed  over ;  errors  in  conduct — and 
of  such  there  were  not  a  few — were  tacitly  forgiven ;  and  the 
allied  armies  pressed  on  to  finish  their  work  in  the  restoration 
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of  the  Bourooiis,  content  to  let  the  workl  fur  the  time  believe 
th.at  their  achievements  in  the  four  days'  campaign  had  been 
mai’ked  by  no  doubt  or  blemish.  The  first  hasty  narratives 
which  ap])earcd  convey  the  impression  of  the  time  accurately 
enough,  breathing  patriotism,  confidence,  and  triumph  over  the 
defeated  enemy,  with  unmixed  admiration  of  the  allied  generals 
and  their  troops.  They  show  little  appreciation  of  the  gigantic 
conception  with  which  the  exiled  Emperor  had  o])ened  his 
campaign,  or  of  the  fine  conduct  of  those  who  followed  him 
to  his  ruin.  It  was  reserved  for  the  critics  of  later  years — 
some  guided  by  national  or  jiersonal  sentiment,  some  by  the 
I'.igher  sjurit  of  truth — to  do  justice  to  the  fallen,  and  to  show 
to  the  world  those  weaknesses  of  his  adversaries  on  which 
Napoleon  had  vainly  reckoned  for  success. 

Thus,  too,  it  is  now  in  a  measure  with  those  who  would 
review  at  this  early  date  the  late  war  on  the  Continent.  We 
ere  as  unable  to  criticise  it  fully  and  fairly  as  to  forecast  the 
j^olitical  results  which  Europe  has  yet  to  see  developed.  The 
(Jermans  have  shown  such  a  marvellous  superiority  to  their 
ancient  enemies  alike  in  organisation,  strategy,  and  tactics,  that 
attempts  to  compare  the  two  seem  to  run  naturally  into  blind 
adulation  of  the  victors.  Their  conquest  of  Gaul  has  been  as 
unbroken  and  complete  as  Caesar’s  ancient  triumphs  over  its 
divided  tribes.  When  we  look  back  tf)  compare  this  with 
former  wars  between  the  same  nations,  we  are  almost  driven, 
in  despair  of  better  explanation,  to  adopt  the  easy  theory  of  the 
complete  degeneracy  of  the  people  of  France,  and  to  believe 
that  those  who  now  fill  that  land  are  no  true  children  of  the 
warriors  that  sixty  years  since  gave  law  to  Europe,  but  a  mean 
and  debased  progeny,  unfit  to  bear  arms,  or  to  boast  of  their 
country’s  greatness.  Yet  from  Solferino  to  Sedan  is  but  a 
small  space  in  the  life  of  a  man.  It  is  but  ten  years  since,  as 
we  not  long  ago  pointed  out,*  that  a  Prussian  prince,  high  in 
Ids  country’s  service,  found  his  comrades  gravely  anxious  as 
to  the  possible  results  of  a  collision  with  the  French  flushed 
with  their  Italian  triumphs.  Casting  his  thoughts  into  burning 
words  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  he  gave  the  keynote  to 
that  regeneration  of  the  national  army  which  has  made  the' 
vision  of  German  unity  a  reality,  and  buried  German  de¬ 
mocracy,  at  least  for  a  while,  in  the  new  empire  of  the  sword. 
Not  that  all  that  has  been  done  since  1850  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  Prussian  arms  is  the  fruit  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles’s 
labours,  or  the  result  of  his  teaching.  But  he  was  the  first  to 
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point  the  way  to  the  glories  since  Avon  by  the  army  in  Avhich 
he  serves ;  he  filled  the  national  Avant  of  his  time  by  shoAv- 
ing  Prussia  hoAv  to  meet  the  threatened  danger,  and  to  draw 
from  the  adversary’s  example  the  means  of  safety  and  of 
victory.  If  his  profession  be,  as  Ave  Avrite,  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  in  this  age  of  arms,  and  his  oavu  service  the  highest 
example  of  its  perfection,  the  credit  AA’hich  is  due  to  one  Avho 
can  both  think  and  Avork,  Avho  can  draAv  ])ractical  lessons  from 
events  studied  though  not  Avitnessed,  is  surely  his  in  the 
highest  degree.  Let  those,  hoAvever,  avIio  have  forgotten  in 
the  glare  of  the  recent  victories  of  Germany  her  adversary's 
former  renoAvn,  turn  back  to  the  Prince's  historic  pamj)hlet  to 
know  Avhat  Avas  thought  of  the  French  but  ten  years  since  by 
one  of  the  chief  soldiers  of  Prussia.  Confidence  he  had  even 
then  in  the  qualities  of  his  comrades;  but  his  confidence  Avas 
conditional  on  their  coming  change  of  system,  amd  Avas  un¬ 
mixed  Avith  one  thought  of  contempt  for  the  armies  or  the 
generals  of  F ranee. 

On  the  other  hand,  France,  as  Ave  before  briefly  shoAved, 
had  no  such  guiding  spirit  among  her  soldiers ;  and  if  she 
found  in  their  ranks  a  critic  so  keen  and  honest  as  General 
Trochu,  it  Avas  but  to  misjudge  him  as  a  traducer  of  her  tradi¬ 
tional  renoAvn  ami  to  leave  him  in  obscurity,  Avhilst  syco[)hants 
were  promoted  to  high  offices.  So  the  army  that  had  over- 
throAvu  Austrian  domination  in  Italy  reposed  on  its  laurels, 
and  retrograded  in  efficiency  Avith  each  advancing  year :  Avhilst 
Prussia,  on  the  other  hand,  reformed  and  strengthened  her 
svstem  from  year  to  yeai’,  and  braced  herself  to  action  under  the 
stirring  pressure  of  tAvo  victorious  campaigns.  Had  the  rough 
school  of  constant  AA’ar  been  open  to  the  French,  had  their  army 
been  once  more  traversing  Europe  in  successive  campaigns 
under  a  Napoleon,  the  Avants  noAV  so  patent  in  its  organisation 
Avould  have  been  met  by  the  j)ressure  (*f  ciixumstances,  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  Avould  have  produced  an  efficient  staff  by 
the  process  of  selection,  and  the  national  quickness  of  per¬ 
ception,  brought  out  by  practical  training,  might  have  conj- 
pensated  in  the  mass  for  the  lack  of  high  professional  teaching. 
.But  even  Algeria  had  ceased  to  be  of  use  as  a  school.  After 
the  surrender  of  Abd-cl-Kader  the  operations  thei-e  became 
limited,  infrequent,  and  j)artial.  Their  Mexican  experience 
was  the  chief  lesson  any  of  the  French  received,  and  the  too 
easy  success  gained  over  the  Kej)ublican  levies  of  Juares,  only 
misled  those  Avho  shared  it  as  to  Avhat  an  European  Avar  Avould 
I  mean  in  these  days  of  improved  Aveapons  and  diligent  training, 
j  Even  Niel,  the  most  far-sighted  of  the  Imperialist  generals. 
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mistook  the  signs  of  the  times  in  1866,  and  devoted  his  efforts 
to  gaining  breech-loaders  for  the  army  and  increasing  its  re¬ 
serves,  overlooking  the  high  discipline  and  diligent  practice, 
which  no  less  than  their  needle-gun  and  organisation,  car¬ 
ried  the  young  troops  of  Prussia  to  the  unhoped-for  triumph 
of  Sadowa.  Moreover,  such  as  Kiel’s  reforms  were,  they  came 
altogether  too  late  for  their  ])urpose  if  war  was  to  be  made 
last  summer. 

At  that  date,  as  we  now  know  well,  the  numbers  the  French 
could  put  into  the  field  were  hopelessly  inferior  to  those  mustered 
against  them.  The  new  system  of  reserves  was  still  incomplete. 
The  Mobiles  Avere  untrained.  The  ex-Emperor  tells  us  himself, 
in  his  Apology,  that  he  reckoned  on  beginning  the  campaign 
Avith  no  more  than  250,000  men  in  first  line,  and  a  reserve  of 
50,000  at  Chalons,  against  at  least  half  a  million  of  Germans. 
That  he  should  have  entered  it  on  such  terms  of  disparity 
seems  to  shoAv  that  a  monarch  Avhose  judgment  in  such  matters 
was  once  highly  esteemed,  overrated  vastly  the  individual  Avorth 
of  his  OAvn  troops.  Yet  he  had  seen  them  fully  tested  in  the 
field.  At  their  head  he  had  out-manoeuvred  the  Austrians  by 
superior  skill  on  ground  of  their  oAvn  choice,  and  beaten  an 
equal  army  in  fair  fight  in  one  of  the  greatest  actions  of  the 
AA'orld.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  lmi)erialism 
Avhich  Avon  such  successes  in  1859,  though  deeply  responsible, 
cannot  of  itself  altogether  account  for  the  defeats  of  1870. 
Put  there  are  tAvo  special  causes,  in  addition  to  the  corruption 
already  noticed,  Avhich  go  far  to  explain  the  difference  in  the 
actual  quality  of  the  armies  that  met  in  the  east  of  France  ; 
last  August.  The  long-standing  malady  of  the  French  service 
— the  Avant  of  discijdiiie  inherited  from  the  Kevolution,  and 
noticed  so  plainly  by  De  Fezensac  sixty  years  since — had 
become  a  festering  sore,  destroying  the  vitals  of  the  military 
system.  The  French  encountered  enemies  Avho  had  not  only 
profited  by  their  oAvn  teaching  as  to  freedom  of  manocuATe, 
but  had  far  surpassed  them.  On  the  latter  of  these  ])ointsit 
Avill  be  necessary  to  speak  in  some  detail ;  but  for  those  Avho 
Avould  niulerstand  one  special  cause  of  recent  I’russian  suc¬ 
cesses,  it  Avill,  Avc  trust,  be  thought  no  Avastc  of  time  to 
folloAv  us. 

I  Icing  at  Vienna  not  long  after  the  campaign  of  1859,  aa'C 
had  opportunities  of  observing  the  diligence  Avith  Avhich  the 
Austrians  Averc  labouring  to  overtake  their  late  adversaries. 
Their  infantry  Avere  trained  to  ])erform  all  their  moA  cments  at 
a  ra|>id  run.  They  manoeuvred  as  quickly'  as  the  best  Chasseurs  | 
or  Zouaves  have  ever  done ;  and  being  under  far  stricter  dis-  I 
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cipline  than  the  French  troops  whom  they  imitated,  their 
luaiKcuvring  left  them  in  much  better  order  when  they  rallied 
or  halted.  Indeed  they  seemed  to  an  impartial  observer  to 
have  attained  the  utmost  limits  of  method  combined  with 
rapidity.  Their  o’.vn  officers,  including  some  of  the  best  prac¬ 
tical  soldiers  then  in  Europe,  appreciated  the  change  so  highly 
that  they  longed  for  an  oj)portunity  of  testing  it  on  their  late 
conquerors.  Thus  when  Benedek,  not  long  afterwards,  found 
himself  instead  of  these  opposed  to  the  Prussians,  and  to  that 
formidable  needle-gun,  of  which  some  of  his  most  trusted  offi¬ 
cers  had  a  reasonable  dread,  he  went  cheerfully  to  the  shock, 
exhorting  his  troops  by  their  dash  and  quickness  to  make 
amends  for  their  inferior  weapon,  and  believing  fully  that 
against  a  supposed  jdilegmatic  and  solid  enemy  tlieir  newly- 
acquired  activity  would  prevail. 

No  one  who  reads  Benedek’s  orders  to  his  army  issued  in 
the  spring  of  1866,  wll  fail  to  perceive  that  he  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Prussian  ‘  Tactical  Instructions,’  and  that  he 
was  misled  by  that  portion  of  them  which  lays  special  stress  on 
the  value  of  the  breech-loader  for  receiving  an  attack,  into  the 
belief  that  his  enemy  would  as  a  rule  so  stand  to  await  it.  He 
had  not  discovered  the  astounding  elasticity  and  quickness  which 
the  development  of  the  use  of  the  compani/  us  a  unit  for  inan- 
(Buvrinff  has  given  to  the  Prussian  infantry.  It  was  owing  to 
this  reform,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak,  that  despite  the 
celerity  of  the  Austrians,  their  battalions  were  repeatedly  out¬ 
flanked  unexpectedly  in  the  first  affairs  of  1866,  a  manoeuvre 
which,  when  carried  out  by  troops  armed  with  so  superior  a 
weapon  as  the  Prussian,  was  almost  invariably  decisive. 

The  separate  manoeuvring  by  companies  dates  from  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Drill  Regulations  of  1847,  the  instructions  of  which  provide 
for  the  breaking  up  at  a  single  word  of  a  battalion  of  four  com¬ 
panies  drawn  up  in  line  three  deep,  into  four  small  columns,  each 
composed  of  three  zuys  or  subdivisions  of  only  two  ranks  deep; 
for  the  tliird  or  skirmish  rank  of  each  company,  when  it  is 
thus  formed  into  a  column,  is  changed  by  a  simple  movement 
into  a  zuy  of  two  ranks,  and  takes  its  place  in  rear  of  the  rest 
of  the  column.  The  company  then  becomes  practically  a  small 
and  very  handy  battalion  of  three  divisions,  each  about  forty 
strong  on  the  peace  strength,  but  eighty  when  on  a  war  footing. 
It  remains  a  distinct  battalion,  manmuvred  as  such  by  its 
captain,  himself  mounted  for  the  purpose  of  such  independent 
command,  until  recalled  by  the  field  officer  at  his  discretion. 
Provision  is  similarly  made  for  working  two  companies  together 
in  such  columns,  and  they  become  then  in  practice  a  battalion 
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of  250  or  500  men,  accoixling  as  the  footing  is  that  of  peace  p 
or  war.  When  it  is  further  achlecl  that  all  movements  in 
company  column  arc  to  be  ])erformecl  without  keeping  step,  f 
and  that  it  is  to  be  discretionary  at  all  times  whether  the  r 
third  or  ‘  skirmish  ’  rank  be  used  for  skirmishing,  it  becomes  I 
apparent  that  the  foundation  of  the  lightness  and  mobility  of  s 
the  movements  of  the  present  day  was  laid  when  these  in-  f 
structions  Avere  prepared,  and  that  no  modern  army  has  ever  j 
before  felt  its  Avay  to  tactics  so  light  and  handy.  A  battalion 
of  a  thousand  men,  manoeuvred  as  such,  is  far  more  cumbrous  - 
and  more  difficidt  for  a  single  leader  to  handle  than  one  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  which,  wnen  thrown  into  column,  brings 
every  man  under  the  immediate  eye  of  a  quick-sighted  com-  : 
mander.  But  to  move  four  of  the  latter  iudependently,  keeping 
a  general  direction  for  the  whole,  and  preserving  the  distances 
only  roughly,  is  as  easy  as  to  move  one,  when  the  battalion  , 
commander  chooses  to  delegate  his  authority  for  the  details  to 
the  captains.  It  has  been  often  said  that  these  Drill  Regula¬ 
tions  (which,  Avith  fcAv  alterations,  remain  the  text-book  to 
the  present  day)  are  AA’onderfully  clastic.  It  Avould  be  more  ■ 
correct  to  say  that  in  permitting  this  Avide  divergence  at  a 
single  Avord  from  the  old  notion  of  the  battalion  formation,  and  « 
leaving  the  adoption  of  the  company  system  optional  Avitli  | 
every  higher  officer  Avho  should  deem  it  expedient,  the  framer  i 
of  the  instructions  prepared  an  actual  revolution  in  the  use  of 
infantry.  This  I’evolution  Avhen  it  came  proved  only  secondary 
in  importance  to  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  skinnishing, 
by  Avhich,  Avhen  fully  developed,  the  system  Frederic  the 
(Jreat  had  framed  Avith  such  toil  Avas  in  an  hour  undone,  and 
the  old  jirestige  of  the  Prussian  infantry  ruined  for  half  a  I 
century.  With  it,  moreover,  came  the  use  of  the  breech-loader,  I 
making  the  fire  of  the  single  large  company  as  telling  as  that  I 
of  the  old  battalion  had  been,  aiul  thus  completing  the  effect  of  ■ 
the  ncAv  system. 

The  revolution,  hoAvever,  Avas  long  in  accomplishment.  The 
years  that  followed  were  years  of  peace,  and  the  battalions  | 
and  companies  rarely  mustered  Avith  more  than  half  the  t 
strength  credited  them  in  Avar,  the  latter  therefore  being  small,  § 
and  the  former  not  unwieldy  as  individual  units.  The  change  [ 
from  the  old  drill  to  the  neAv  Avas  left  in  the  hands  of  the  senior  _ 
officers,  inclined  by  feeling  and  custom  to  the  belief  that  to 
manoeuvre  by  battalions  Avas  the  natural  formation  of  infantrV)  h 
and  that  none  but  very  exceptional  circumstances  could  justify  * 
that  complete  delegation  of  the  commanding  officer’s  poAvers  ? 
into  the  hands  of  his  captains,  Avhich  the  simjile  Avords  t 
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‘  Foi’in  company  columns’  carried  with  them.  In  short, 
the  reform  which  appears  to  have  been  aimed  at  tentatively 
in  1847,  was  left  to  be  w'orked  out  chiefly  by  those  who 
felt  it  as  a  loss  to  their  own  authority ;  and  except  as  a 
mere  experiment,  the  notion  of  systematically  handling  each 
battalion  of  a  line  by  fragments  instead  of  as  a  unit,  would 
probably  have  slumbered  on  hidden  in  the  drill  book  for  any 
number  of  years  that  peace  endured.  The  practical  test  of  war 
was  needed  to  cause  the  old  routine  to  be  felt  as  a  hindrance, 
and  sliow  the  merits  of  the  newer  method.  Even  those  who 
served  in  1866  do  not  aj>j)ear  to  have  understood  that  the  so- 
called  elasticity  of  the  drill  instructions  was  in  fact  the  result 
of  putting  together  into  one  set  of  rules  two  systems  of  manoeu¬ 
vring  vitally  op2)oscd  to  each  other,  nor  that  the  one  of  these 
would,  when  by  repeated  use  its  value  wms  established  in  prac¬ 
tice,  cause  the  other  to  be  laid  aside,  at  least  in  the  field,  as 
cumbi’ous  and  obsolete. 

In  the  now  famous  essay  known  as  the  ‘  Tactical  lietro- 
‘  spect,’  briefly  noticed  by  us  last  October,  the  gallant  author*  of 
which  has  fallen  but  recently  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  struggle 
between  the  opposed  systems  at  last  assumed  definite  propor¬ 
tions.  The  Prussian  army  learnt  from  an  able  and  severe  re¬ 
view  of  its  own  i)roceedings,  that  the  Bohemian  operations  which 
had  seemed  in  the  gross  so  2)erfect,  were  full  of  imperfections 
in  detail.  The  infantry  in  particular  discovered  that  the  mode 
of  fighting  which  had  carried  them  round  the  flanks  of  their 
enemies  on  so  many  occasions,  and,  combined  with  their  quicker 
fire,  had  given  them  an  easy  victory,  was  in  reality  the  adoption 
as  a  rule  of  the  hitherto  exceptional  company  column,  forced 
by  circumstances  on  those  hitherto  averse  to  owning  its  i)ractical 
superiority.  A  single  extract  from  Colonel  Ouvry  s  translation 
will  suffice  to  show  how  the  change  had  come  about : — 

‘Let  anyone  compare  the  state  of  a  single  battle  of  1866,  with 
regard  to  the  positions  of  every  division  of  the  army  after  the  troops 
had  been  well  engaged,  and  the  old-fasl»ioncd  order  of  battle.  It  would 
however  be  very  rash  to  conclude  that  all  this  was  a  great  series  of 
error  ;  far  better  would  it  be  to  ascertain  how  far  these  new  phenomena 
are  legitimate  and  reasonable. 

‘  The  mounted  officers  are  obliged  to  dismount,  which  makes  the 
supervision  and  direction  impoa.sible,  which  is  .so  easy  in  peace-time 
manoeuvres.  Frequently  the  dismoimted  field-officer,  somewhat  un- 
accu.stomed  to  quick  marching  over  stock  and  stone,  is  scarcely  able  to 

*  Indisputable  evidence  has  been  placed  in  our  hands  as  we  write, 
that  this  celebrated  ])amphlet  was  the  work  of  Captain  May,  late  of  the 
Prussian  44th  Regiment,  who  felt  in  Goeben’s  winter  campaign  in  the 
north  of  France. 
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keep  up  with  his  battalion  ;  tlius  the  breaking  up  into  columns  of  com¬ 
panies  is  for  him  a  solution  of  his  difficulty.  He  thinks  that  certainly 
the  four  officers  commimding  the  companies  will  know  what  to  do,  so 
he  attaches  himself  to  a  company.  The  original  commanding  officers 
of  lines  are  in  the  same  predicament ;  their  lines  are  broken  up  and 
scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  battle ;  thus  they  are  obliged  to  give  up  all 
idea  of  commanding  them,  mid  attach  themselves  to  the  first  company 
of  infantry  that  offers,  and,  in  order  to  do  something,  command  that. 
It  thus  happens  that  some  companies,  favoured  by  chance,  have  besides 
their  own  captain,  a  major,  a  colonel,  and  a  general  as  well ;  the 
company  will  not  perhaps  be  better  commanded,  but  those  officers  will 
at  least  have  done  all  that  remained  in  their  power.  They  are  all  in 
the  first  line.  .  .  .  The  whole  line  of  battle  has  thus  become  nothing 
more  than  a  fight  between  a  number  of  company  leaders  and  the  op¬ 
posing  enemy.  This  manner  of  fighting  exclusively  by  columns  of 
companies,  and  their  employment  on  all  occasions,  is  a  momentum 
w  hich  has  peculiarly  developed  itself  in  the  Prussian  army.’ 

Clear  as  this  writer  is,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  Avrote 
for  Prussian  officers,  who  knety  by  jiractice  both  of  the  forms 
used  by  their  infantry,  and  Avere  trained  to  think  of  each  as 
part  of  the  same  drill.  Even  he  himself  seems  hardly  to  haA'e 
been  fully  conscious  that  the  battalion  under  a  mounted  officer, 
manoeuvring  three  deep  in  line  or  in  a  heavy  column,  Avith 
its  skirmishers  formed  of  part  of  its  third  rank ;  and  the  bat¬ 
talion  broken  into  four  companies  moving  in  light  columns  of 
tAvo-deep  formation,  each  led  by  its  captain  on  foot,  and  pre¬ 
serving  merely  a  general  direction  and  distance  from  one 
another ;  Avere  tAA  o  essentially  different  systems  of  drill.  To  us 
it  seems  plain  that  the  test  of  Avar  carried  on  in  the  face  of 
rifled  Aveapons,  Avas  instinctively  causing  that  to  be  adopted 
Avhich  Avas  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  by  a  sort  of 
natural  selection  from  among  the  forms  alloAved. 

It  Avas  precisely  by  such  a  process  that  the  French 
had  arrived  at  their  use  of  columns  and  skirmishers  before 
the  beginning  of  this  century.  This  form,  to  Avhich  they 
universally  came  in  their  revolutionary  Avars,  Avas  one  pro- 
A  ided  by  their  drill  book  for  special  circumstances,  viz.,  the 
advance  against  a  village  through  enclosures.  They  ])roved 
its  general  convenience,  and  learned  to  hold  to  Avhat  suited 
their  half-disciplined  battalions :  and  so  the  rest  of  the  book  fell 
into  disuse  :  we  believe  indeed  it  Avas  never  formally  abrogated. 
Thus  too  it  has  been  Avith  the  Prussians  in  their  late  Avars. 
There  have  been  many  struggles  against  the  change.  General 
Steinmetz,  it  is  understood,  never  Avent  beyond  halfway  to  ad¬ 
mitting  the  value  of  company  columns,  and  inamcuvred  his 
corps  through  its  gallant  exi)loits  on  the  Avay  to  Koeniggratz 
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in  the  alternative  form  of  half-battalions  admitted  by  the  drill 
instructions,  keeping  two  companies  constantly  together.  In 
several  of  the  greater  actions  of  the  late  war,  at  Woerth  espe¬ 
cially,  and  Gruvelotte,  whole  brigades  were  formed  in  certain 
Instances  into  columns  by  battalions,  for  decisive  attacks  on 
positions  shaken  by  the  constant  fire  of  concentrated  batteries. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  fighting  has  been  of  the  most 
close  and  desperate  character,  or  wherever  great  rapidity  of 
movement  has  been  desired,  the  company  column  has  asserted 
its  natural  advantage.  Official  details  are  generally  silent  as 
yet  upon  this  point,  but  in  private  letters  we  have  abundant 
testimony  to  tlie  superiority  of  the  newer  form.  AVe  find  the 
company  column  constantly  employed  in  detached  affairs  of  the 
Mecklenburg  corps  in  Brittany,  the  companies  here  manoeuv¬ 
ring  with  more  than  the  independence  hitherto  permitted  to 
battalions.  Company  columns  were  used  in  the  sharp  counter¬ 
attacks  made  after  French  sorties  from  Paris  to  recover  the 
investing  lines.  In  like  mannei’,  when  Faidherbe’s  troops 
became  confused  in  their  defensive  battle  before  St.  Quentin, 
Goeben’s  left  ])ushing  forward  with  some  companies  wholly 
resolved  into  skii’inishcrs,  and  some  with  the  usual  reserve  in 
support,  overthrew  the  French  right,  and  turned  confusion  into 
hopeless  disaster.  AVith  company  columns  the  feeble  efforts 
of  the  Garibaldian  irregulars  before  Dijon  were  beaten  off  by 
vastly  inferior  numbers ;  for  the  German  troops  were  trained 
to  rapidity  of  movement  that  no  irregulars  could  surpass,  and 
maintained  withal  the  cohesion  that  irregulars  never  know. 
Hut  the  most  striking  instance  as  yet  made  known  of  the  value 
of  the  new  formation  was  its  adaptation  to  the  attack  on  the 
heights  of  Spicheren  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign — 
a  marvellous  military  feat,  of  which  we  would  speak  in  detail. 

The  hill  that  Frossard  was  posted  on  has  been  compared  to 
the  well-known  plateau  of  Caesar’s  camp  Avhich  dominates  the 
])ractice-grounds  of  Aldershot.  It  falls  so  steeply  towards  the 
German  frontier-line,  near  Saarbrueck,  Avhich  it  overlooks,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Prussian  skirmishers,  as  tliey  mounted 
the  slope,  to  use  their  weapons.  Nevertheless,  Kameke,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  evident  signs  of  retreat  which  he  saw  on  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Saarbrueck,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  position  boldly. 
Frossard,  under  orders  contradicting  others  received  a  little 
earlier,  had  been  drawing  off  his  troops  to  co-operate  in  an 
attempt  on  Saarlouis,  which  was  designed  to  balance  the  ill  news 
from  AV'eissenburg.  On  the  alarm  he  sent  instructions  to  his  front 
to  arrest  the  movement  of  retreat,  and  to  line  the  hill  against 
the  threatening  mass  below.  Although  this  Avas  promptly 
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•lone,  and  although  Kaineke’s  left  brigade  lost  its  eoinmandcr, 
Francois  (a  general  whose  bi'evet  was  but  a  Avcek  old),  ami 
failed  to  gain  footing  on  the  heights,  yet  the  skirmishers  of  the 
right  brigade  pushed  their  way  to  the  brow  of  the  hill — 
sheltered  partly  by  its  extreme  steepness — and  lodged  them¬ 
selves,  followed  almost  without  interval  by  their  separate  suji- 
ports,  in  the  wood  (»n  the  French  left  about  Stiring.  They 
were  mere  knots  of  men,  these  supports,  and  the  skirmishers 
in  front  of  them  often  enough  ])arts  of  other  companies ;  but 
the  thin  scattered  line  which  had  thus  carried  the  hill  was 
never  attacked  by  any  reserve  strong  enough  to  break  it.  It 
held  the  crest  of  the  plateau  resolutely  for  full  two  hours, 
during  which  Kamekc,  having  pushed  every  man  of  his  in¬ 
fantry  forward,  Avas  in  the  precarious  position  of  a  general 
absolutely  Avithout  reserves.  13ut  Frossard,  Avho — Avhilst  con¬ 
fused  by  the  opposing  orders  received  that  morning  Avithin  a  few 
hours — had  been  attacked  Avholly  unexpectedly,  had  no  reserve 
formed,  or  had  not  the  judgment  to  use  it  boldly.  At  5  r.Ar. 
his  chance  had  slipped  aAvay,  for  a  regiment  hurried  up  by 
Goeben  had  come  in  on  Kamcke's  exhausted  left,  Alvensleben 
Avas  ])ressing  on  the  van  of  the  Illrd  corps  to  the  same  side  (// 
the  battle,  the  advance-guai’d  of  Glumer’s  division  (of  the 
same  Vllth  corps  as  Kamcke’s)  Avas  appearing  beyond  the 
French  left;  Avhilst  Bazaine’s  divisions  expected  by  Frossard 
Avere  not  yet  heard  of.  The  fight  A\'as  noAV  decisively  against 
the  French.  With  Alvensleben's  support,  their  right,  Avhich 
had  hitherto  resisted  the  attack,  aams  carried  by  Kameke’s  and 
Goeben’s  troops.  The  counter-attack  ordered  by  Frossard  on 
his  left  AV’as  rej)ulsed.  And  soon  the  German  batteries,  finding 
their  Avay  up  the  plateau,  drove  the  French  southAvard  in  con¬ 
fusion,  Avhich  only  did  not  become  Averse  than  a  disorderly 
retreat  because  darkness  had  already  fallen  on  the  victors.  A 
line  of  infantry,  part  of  an  army  hitherto  thought  in\’inciblo, 
planted  in  a  position  Avhose  steepness  seemed  to  defy  assault, 
had  been  driven  from  it  fairly  by  the  attacks  of  numerous  light 
columns,  strong  enough  to  hold  unitedly«thc  vantage-ground 
they  Avon  bit  by  bit,  and  yet  so  light  as  to  be  able  to  folloAv  the 
movements  of  their  skirmishers  up  the  broken  steep,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  each  irregularity  in  its  surface  for  cover  on  the 
Avay.  This  is  a  single  but  striking  instance  of  the  advantage  of  a 
system  under  AA’hich  advance  becomes  so  easy  that  the  difficulty 
is,  as  the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  shoAvs,  to  prevent  the  second  line  from 
rushing  on  instinctively  to  take  its  [)lace  Avith  the  first,  and  the 
Avhole  from  breaking  into  skirmishing  order.  Only  those  firm 
relations  on  the  men’s  side  of  confidence  in  the  commander,  and 
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ou  the  ofticeiri  of  tlie  power  of  enforcing  perfect  compliance 
with  their  orders,  which  a  strict  and  steady  discipline  inspires, 
can  enable  troops  to  venture  on  so  loose  a  system.  ‘  Should 
‘  foreign  armies,’  wrote  C'a])tain  jNIay,  ‘  think  of  imitating  our 
‘  company-column  fights,  they  must  take  into  consideration 

•  how  it  stands  with  them  Avith  regard  to  the  fundamental 
‘  prlnclj)le — that  is,  the  relations  between  their  officers  and 

•  men.  Tliey  will  otherwise  adopt  the  disadvantages  Avithout 

•  gaining  the  benefit.’ 

Nor  is  the  education  of  the  private  a  mean  element  in  this 
calculated  freedom,  Avhich  approaches  the  ideal  of  ‘  an  army  of 

•  skirmishei’s,’  first  conceived  by  the  genius  of  the  Prussian 
author  BfdoAv,  Avhen  fresh  from  Avatching  the  contests  of  the 
American  revolution.  ‘  An  army,’  says  the  national  critic  aa'C 
have  hitherto  folloAved,  ‘  Avhich  cannot  venture  to  trust  in  the 

•  individual  Avorth  of  its  soldiers  so  far  as  to  let  them  fight  in 
‘  this  manner,  cannot  reckon  on  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
‘  from  the  operation  of  the  breech-loader.’ 

Doubtless  the  gallant  author  of  the  ‘  lletrospect  ’  carried  his 
theories  somcAvliat  too  far.  When  he  declared  in  his  later 
work,  ‘  The  Prussian  Infantry  in  1869,’  that  ‘  to  employ  the 
‘  column  formation  for  the  battles  of  the  next  Avar  Avould  be  to 
‘  take  the  consequences  of  enormous  losses  and  defeat,’  and 
desired  that  ‘  the  companies  should  fight  under  the  orders  and 
‘  direction  of  the  field  officer  of  the  battalion,  but  never  under 
‘  his  Avord  of  command,’  he  laid  himself  open  to  sharp  rebuke 
from  high  authority,  as  avc  noticed  six  months  since,*  and  to 
the  still  sharper  rebuke  of  the  logic  of  facts.  For  at  Woerth 
and  Gravelotte,  as  before  briefly  mentioned,  heavy  columns  of 
Prussian  troops  Avere  advanced,  despite  his  jtrophecies,  Avith 
’iieroic  courage  and  perfect  success,  against  the  enemy’s  posi¬ 
tion.  But  then  it  must  be  added  that  the  position  had  in  each 
case  been  already  searched  out  and  Aveakened  by  the  German 
artillery. 

It  is  at  this  point,  Avhere  the  controversy  passes  from  drill  to 
tactics,  that  the  bold  critic  of  his  OAvn  army’s  successes  seems 
to  be  at  one  AA’ith  those  AA'ho  have  ansAvered  him  severely.  In 
the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  he  points  out  that  ‘  the  future  mission  of 
‘  artillery  on  the  offensive  is  to  make  it  the  principal  object  to 
‘  plaA'  on  the  infantry  of  the  enemy ;  for  an  attack  can  only  be 
‘  thought  of  Avhen  this  is  Aveakened  ’ — in  short,  to  study  to  do 
by  rule  Avhat  Napoleon  did  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  Avhen  he  had 
created  officers  capable  of  carrying  out  his  brilliant  conceptions. 
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Nor  does  liis  adversary,  Colonel  Bronsart,  whether  writino; 
wholly  or  only  partly  from  Count  Von  ^loltke’s  ideas,  preteiul 
that  he  is  wronj;,  hut  rather  evades  the  point  by  asking  ‘  Is  it 
‘  to  be  su])poscd  that  that  side  w’ould  conquer  which  had  the 
‘  best  artillery  and  the  worst  infantry?’ — a  question  Avhich  few 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  answer  in  the  affinnative.  Certainly  in 
the  cases  we  have  mentioned  no  one  will  assert  that  the  attack¬ 
ing  infantry  was  not  fully  equal  to  that  against  which  it  ad¬ 
vanced.  But  the  latter  were  not  so  inferior  that  columns  of 
brigades,  or  rather  brigades  massed  in  columns  of  battalion, 
could  have  been  advanced  against  the  fai’-ranging  chassepot 
without  destruction,  had  not  the  long  and  concentrated  fire  of 
the  German  guns  prepared  the  way. 

Such  instances  seem,  however,  to  have  been  exceptional 
during  this  war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  handy  company 
column  adapted  itself  to  every  emergency,  from  the  general 
advance  of  a  whole  division  at  Forbach  down  to  the  pettiest 
skirmish  in  Brittany,  and  everywhere  proved  its  superiority  to 
the  closer  formations  of  the  French.  Eyewitnesses  assure  us 
that  in  the  eaidy  actions  of  the  war,  in  the  first  hours  of  the 
battle  of  Woerth  especially,  the  opposing  forces,  when  closing, 
seemed  on  either  side  confounded  in  a  mass  of  skirmishers. 
But  studying  the  same  accounts  still  further,  we  learn  that  th^ 
Germans,  if  temporarily  retiring,  invariably  retained  their 
cohesion,  whilst  the  French,  in  similar  circumstances,  lost  all 
power  of  rallying.  Nor  was  this  due  entirely,  as  has  been 
supposed,  to  the  moral  difference  between  the  contending 
parties.  Bather  it  was  that  the  French,  imitating  their 
Algerian  light  troops,  had  trained  their  whole  Infantry  to  move 
in  a  looser  method  than  of  old,  and  one  therefore  which  all  the 
more  demanded  as  an  essential  element  the  discipline  and 
habits  of  subordination  by  which  alone  masses  of  men  thrown 
out  as  skirmishers  can  be  linked  and  interchanged  freely  with 
their  suppoi-ts.  The  Germans,  moving  quite  as  loosely,  and  in 
bodies  of  much  more  mobile  size,  w'ere  trained  to  such  an  intel¬ 
ligent  obedience  that,  as  the  ‘  Iletrosj)Cct  ’  has  it,  writing  of 
the  Bohemian  campaign,  their  leaders  ‘  could,  Avithout  too 
‘  much  risk,  venture  on  a  greater  division  and  intermixture  of 
‘  their  companies  than  others.’  For  if,  in  retreating,  the 
skirmishers  of  one  company  became  mixed  with  another,  the 
mixture  implied  no  confusion,  nor*any  tendency  to  insubordi¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  soldiers  taught  to  pay  equal  respect  and 
obedience  to  all  officers  of  the  army.  Perhaps  at  no  time  in 
modern  French  histoi-y,  since  social  equality  became  the  ruling 
passion  of  the  nation,  certainly  not  since  extreme  looseness  of 
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order  became  the  national  method  of  fighting,  could  French 
soldiers,  separated  from  their  regiments  and  falling  hastily  back, 
have  been  safely  relied  on  to  obey  any  chance  ofticer  who  rallied 
them.  And  of  late  years  the  Emperor’s  failing  grasp  of 
military  affairs  had  left  the  charge  of  his  army  to  men  who  held 
chiefly  to  the  form  and  show  identified  with  their  own  rank,  and 
neglected  utterly  the  moral  elements  of  the  service.  Such  dis¬ 
cipline  as  had  been  known  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  when 
the  favoured  troops  who  sustained  the  Imperialism  dear  to  the 
traditions  of  the  French  soldier  had  an  old  reputation  to  revive, 
became  changed  into  the  gilded  show  of  praetorian  cohorts, 
defenders  of  a  rotting  Em])ire,  when  the  army  learnt  to  repose 
in  fancied  invincibility  on  Crimean  and  Italian  laurels.  Thus 
the  disintegrating  effect  of  the  freedom  and  carelessness  of 
movement  imitated  from  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique  and  the 
Zouave,  was  counteracted  by  no  spirit  of  method  such  as  per¬ 
vaded  the  Prussian  system,  and  no  habit  of  obedience  like 
that  of  the  North  German  soldier.  In  real  action  it  became 
simply  irregularity,  Avhich  no  word  or  effort  of  the  leaders 
could  pi’event  from  passing  quickly  into  disorder  upon  any 
reverse. 

The  process  of  deterioration  Avas  aided  by  the  fatal  error 
long  since  denounced  by  General  Trochu,  under  Avhich  the 
ordinary  French  regiment  of  the  line  has  been  made  a  mere 
field  of  selection  for  other  services.  Stripped  of  its  elite,  first 
to  fill  up  a  huge  corps  of  Guards,  and  next  to  supply  vacancies 
in  other  favoured  services,  the  best  of  the  remaining  men  of 
each  battalion  were  drawn  into  the  two  flank  companies,*  and 
the  bulk  left  composed  of  that  most  fatal  element,  men  who  w'ei’e 
held  to  be  fit  for  nothing  else.  Officers  of  spirit  and  ambition 
naturally  avoided  service  in  the  line  under  these  conditions,  or 
spent  their  lives  in  trying  to  escape  from  it  into  one  of  the 
many  coi’ps  d’clite,  leaving  the  regular  battalion  to  be  led  by  a 
residuum  of  the  grumblers,  the  slothful,  the  worn-out  and  dis¬ 
heartened — men  to  whom  so  many  days’  duty  meant  merely  so 
many  days’  pay  earned  by  a  round  of  duties  j)ei*formed  Avith 
undisguised  AA  cariness,  and  Avhose  only  notion  of  discipline  Avas 
the  exercise  of  that  petty  authority  dear  to  the  martinet  in  time 
of  peace,  Avhich  disappears  at  once  in  the  test  of  field-service. 
The  Prussians  too  have  their  corps  of  Guards ;  but  this  is 
recruited  from  the  whole  kingdom,  independently  of  the  pro- 

*  A  grenadier  and  a  light  company.  This  same  system  was  main¬ 
tained  in  oAir  oAvn  line  battalions  until  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief,  in  view  of  its  plainly  injurious  action,  had  the  courage  to 
aboli^  it. 
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vlncial  orjranisatioii,  not  chosen  out  of  the  contingents  first 
taken  for  other  services.  The  custom  is  time-honoured,  and 
maintained  by  the  conservative  force  of  j)rescription ;  but  it 
has  not  been  allowed  with  them  to  take  such  a  form  as  to  prey 
011  the  vitals  of  the  service. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  German  nation 
had  advanced  in  its  infantry  tactics  an  important  step  beyond 
that  taken  by  them  in  imitation  of  the  French  half  a  century 
before.  The  French,  without  altering  their  system  of  keeping 
the  battalion  as  the  unit  for  manoeuvring,  had  made  their 
method  of  employing  it  more  free.  But  their  want  of  disci¬ 
pline  created  from  every  advance  in  this  direction  a  more 
dangei’ous  tendency  to  disorder ;  whilst  its  maintenance  among 
their  adversaries,  aided  by  the  intelligence  of  the  educated 
soldiers  of  (iermany,  enabled  the  latter  to  gain  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  due  to  the  breech-loader,  by  combining  its  careful  use 
with  the  rapidity  of  movement  necessary  to  bring  it  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  boar.  The  old  theoretical  rule,  enforced  unsj)ar- 
ingly  by  the  Prussian  commanders,  had  been  to  throw  out  as  few 
skirmishers  as  possible.  The  exact  reverse,  as  the  ‘Ketrospect* 
informs  us,  proved  the  necessary  and  right  practice  in  1866  ; 
for  every  soldier  sought  to  give  full  effect  to  his  trusted 
weapon,  and  the  companies  on  the  slightest  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  dissolved  themselves  spontaneously  into  a  cloud  of  skir¬ 
mishers,  ‘  not  so  much  at  the  word  of  command,  for  amid  the 
‘  noise  the  leader  could  perhajis  hardly  hear  himself,  but  as  the 
‘  natural  consequence  of  the  positions  in  which  they  were 
‘  placed.’  Still,  amid  this  apparent  disorder,  they  retained  the 
cohesion  and  steadiness  of  aim  due  to  their  careful  training. 
‘  The  virtuous  indignation  with  which  every  miss  has  been  put 
‘  to  the  losing  side  of  the  account  by  the  instructor  was  re])aid 
‘  with  interest.’  And  the  officers  retained  their  hold  over  those 
around  them,  ‘  looking,’  according  to  the  national  critic,  ‘  to 
‘  the  spirit  of  these  apparently  iiTCgular  practices,  and  not 
‘  allowing  themselves  to  be  disconcerted  by  them.’  Far  dif¬ 
ferent  Avas  it  Avith  their  adversaries  in  the  late  Avar.  The 
panic  flight  of  MacMahon’s  right  from  Woerth  in  a  mass  of 
fugitives  mixed  from  every  regiment  on  the  Avay,  slu)Aved  that 
on  the  French  side  the  poAver  of  rallying  under  fire  the  loose 
fonnation,  AA'ith  Avhich  it  Avas  easy  enough  to  advance,  had  been 
lost  by  their  officers.  Their  infantry  Avas  prepared  to  be  vic¬ 
torious  ;  it  had  no  power  of  facing  defeat.  Let  anyone  compare 
the  accounts  of  the  conduct  of  MacMahon’s  troops  AA’ith  those 
of  the  Austrian  right  Aving,  which  Avas  no  less  completely 
outmanoeuvred  and  overAvhelmed  at  Koeniggratz,  and  he  aaiU 
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form  conclusions  to  the  last  degree  unfavourable  the  army 
of  the  Second  Empire. 

We  have  s|K)ken  of  the  tactics  of  infantry,  for  our  subject 
lias  led  us  naturally  beyond  the  narrow  ground  of  drill.  But 
the  Avord  tactics  undoubtedly  is  more  fitly  applied  to  the  higher 
combination  of  three  arms  in  the  field  of  battle.  Infantry 
tactics,  scientifically  considered,  are  almost  an  abstraction ;  so 
dependent  are  the  infantry  for  their  full  effect  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  other  arms.  If  the  superiority  in  the  Avar  of  1866 
was  due  in  great  part  to  the  direct  and  moral  effects  of  the 
breech-loader,  which  made  the  generals  instinctively  look  for 
success  upon  the  troops  that  used  it,  and  brought  the  action 
of  the  most  important  arm  into  constant  pre-eminence,  this  was 
certainly  not  the  case  in  the  Avar  Avhich  has  just  closed.  If  we 
may  trust  German  testimony,  there  is  one  point  on  Avhich  there 
can  be  no  dispute,  and  that  is  that  the  favourite  Aveapon  of 
Prussia  found  more  than  its  match — vicAved  simply  as  a  means 
of  quick  and  far-ranging  fire — in  the  chassepot  with  Avhich  the 
enemy  was  armed.  That  this  disadvantage  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  in  action  by  the  combined  mobility  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  German  infantry,  has  been  already  shoAvn.  But  there 
is  a  striking  contrast  betAA’cen  the  battles  of  1866  and  those  of 
1870  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  Avork  done  by  infantry.  It  is 
a  mistake  indeed  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  latter 
Avere  in  any  real  sense  actions  of  artillery.  The  details  of 
Forbach,  Woerth,  and  Gravelotte  alike  show  that  it  was  the 
advance  of  Avhole  divisions  of  infantry  on  important  points  in 
the  enemy's  position  Avhich  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The 
artillery  of  the  Germans  Avas  in  quality  soincAvhat  better  than 
the  French,  as  Colonel  Stoffel  (AA'hose  reports  to  the  French 
{fovernment  read  in  the  light  of  recent  events  like  a  prophecy ) 
stated  distinctly  beforehand.  Their  batteries,  hoAvever,  were 
not  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  French  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  engaged ;  and  it  is  a  delusion  to  fancy  that  a 
small  difference  of  calibre  and  range,  or  even  the  efficiency  of 
the  percussion  ftize,  ever  varying  according  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  use,  could  possibly  make  a  decisive  difference 
like  that  of  the  needle-gun  in  1866.  The  Prussian  artillery 
recently  employed  Avas  in  great  part  the  same  which,  as  against 
the  Austrians  four  years  before,  had  been  generally  considered 
a  failure.  The  real  difference  has  been  in  its  proper  tactical 
application.  And  here  the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  did  hardly  less  service 
to  a  special  arm  than  Prmce  Frederic  Charles’s  pamphlet 
seven  years  before  had  done  to  the  Prussian  army  at  large. 
Although  not  belonging  to  this  branch,  the  gifted  author  fully 
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recognised  its  immense  influence  in  modern  wiirfare,  and  unhe¬ 
sitatingly  wrote  in  1S67  :  ‘  In  the  next  war  that  side  will  obtain 
‘  the  absolute  ))rcj>onderance  in  tactics  which  knows  best  how 
‘  to  use  its  artillery,  and  does  not  i)ut  off  this  jiractice  till  war 
‘  commences ;  in  short,  the  side  whose  artillery  has  had  the  f 
‘  best  tactical  training.’  ‘  In  future,’  he  elsewhere  adds,  with  e 
more  justice  than  in  the  too  theoretical  judgment  on  columns  in 
his  subsequent  essay,  ‘  it  will  be  only  possible  for  infantry  to 
•  storm  a  |K)sition  when  aided  by  a  powerful  artillery.’  He  then 
goes  on  to  show  in  brilliant  language,  though  hardly  in  sufficient 
detail  for  anyone  but  an  educated  soldier  to  follow  him,  that  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary,  in  these  days  of  long-ranging  field-guns, 
to  crowd  the  centre  Avith  a  mass  of  batteries,  which  would  be  | 
Impeded  by,  and  Avould  themselves  im])ede  the  action  of  the  | 
attacking  columns  of,  their  infantry.  They  may  be  dispersed  t 
far  along  the  flanks  Avith  this  object.  They  should  learn  | 

to  act  independently  of  the  ini’antry,  and  never  be  forced  to  ! 

rely  for  protection  on  a  heavy  escort,  Avhich  Avould  prevent 
their  getting  up  quickly  to  the  required  j»oiuts  of  the  front  f 
line.  He  Avrote  more  Avisely  then  than  Avhen  three  years  later  t 
he  condemned,  being  just  then  disheartened  by  some  blunders 
personally  Avitucssed,  the  useless  unreality  of  the  Prussian 
peace  manoeuvres  ;  for  it  Avas  in  such  practices  that  their  artil¬ 
lery — unconsciously,  it  may  bo,  Avhat  master-mind  they  Avere 
tolloAving — Avorked  out  his  theories  into  j)ractice.  i 

A  study  of  the  three  battles  so  often  before  mentioned,  and  i 
of  the  desperate  combat  at  Mars-la-Tour  on  the  16th  of  f 
.Vugnst,  Avill  shoAV  us  the  finished  lesson.  The  most  striking 
feature  in  these  actions  is  the  bold  and  ready  Avay  in  Avhich  . 
the  German  artillery  Avas  brought  to  bear  on  the  decisive 
points.  Thus,  Avhen  Kamcke’s  infantry  had  all  been  launched 
f’orAvard  at  the  Spichcren  heights,  their  attack  Avas  covered 
by  the  Avhole  of  the  artillery  of  the  division  planted  on  ] 

the  Galgenberg  from  Avhich  the  French  had  retired  before  j 

the  attack.  They  covered  the  right  brigade  as  it  clung  1 

t(»  the  crest  so  boldly  Avon.  .iVnd  long  before  the  reinforce¬ 
ments  came  np  on  the  left  of  Francois’  sheltered  regiments,  i 

which  decided  the  fight  for  the  plateau,  Kameke’s  guns  had 
l>een  strengthened  by  batteries  from  Goeben’s  corps,  hur¬ 
ried  up  by  that  general,  and  had  beaten  off  the  opposing  i 

artillery  of  Frossards  centre.  So  also  at  Woerth,  Gener^ 
Ivirchbaoh  concentrated  the  fire  of  84  guns  of  the  Vth  corps 
against  the  French  position  about  the  village  Avhich  gave  its 
name  to  the  battle,  and  kept  them  constantly  served  from  10 
t*»  1 1  A.M.  The  advance  of  the  infantry  folloAved  on  this  occa- 
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^ion  the  concentrated  fire  which  had  prepared  the  way  for  it : 
it  Avas  made,  as  before  stated,  in  masses  of  battalion  columns, 
covered  by  a  large  show  of  skirmishers,  and  the  French  front 
line  at  once  gave  way  and  fell  back  on  the  villages  of  Frosch- 
weiler  and  Elsasshausen,  from  Avhich  it  had  advanced.  These 
were  not  carried  until  the  Xlth  corps  combined  somewhat  later 
in  a  decisive  and  overAvhelming  attack,  the  artillery  of  the 
nearest  division  of  this  corps  uniting  AAnth  that  of  Kirchbach  in 
opening  the  Avay  for  the  infantry.  Lartigue’s  guns,  which  had 
been  advanced  to  prevent  this  attack,  Avere  beaten  off  by  the 
superior  force  thus  brought  against  them  before  it  Avas  com¬ 
menced.  So  rapidly  did  the  batteries  folloAV  up  and  sup¬ 
port  the  onslaught  of  their  infantry  on  the  Aillages,  that  it 
is  asserted  that  Avhen  the  desperate  counter-attack  Avas  made 
[  on  the  Germans,  as  they  passed  beyond  the  shelter  of  these,  by 
Michel’s  cuirassiers,  the  fire  Avhich  almost  annihilated  the  two 
I  unfortunate  regiments  of  armed  horsemen  came  i)artly  from  the 
[  artillery  firing  at  easy  range. 

!  Passing  from  the  6th  August  onAvard  to  the  events  before 
,  Metz,  the  mind  rests  naturally  on  the  murderous  fight  of 
I  Mars-la-Tour,  Avhich  proved  so  fatal  to  the  French  hopes  of  re- 

i  treat  from  the  ]Moselle.  We  ask  hoAv  it  came  about  that  the 
Ilird  corps  of  Alvensleben,  fighting  single-handed  in  the  first 
part  of  the  battle  against  Frossard  and  Canrobert,  avus  not 
utterly  crushed  Avhen  Lebocuf,  Avho  had  been  marching  along 
the  Etain  road,  north  of  that  on  Avhich  the  combatants  Avere, 
turned  suddenly  scmtliAvard,  true  to  the  old  Napoleonic  prin¬ 
ciple,  marcher  uu  canon,  at  the  noise  of  the  engagement,  and 
appeared  on  the  German  flank :  and  the  reason  is  thus  to  be 
I  jjiven.  The  Xth  corps  Avas  being  huiTicd  up  by  I’rince 
j  Charles’s  orders  to  Alvensleben’s  su[)port.  It  marched,  hoAv- 
I  ever,  that  day  from  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  its  leading  division 
I  could  not  jmssibly  be  on  the  ground  before  4  r.Ai.  But  the 
I  reserve  artillery  Avas  advanced  independently  at  a  trot,  and 
I  pressing,  Avith  much  energetic  exertion,  past  the  columns,  got 
1  ibrAvard  to  the  scene  of  action  just  in  time  to  take  up  ground 
I  a  little  north  of  the  road  betAveen  Mars-la-Tour  and  Vioin  ille, 

1  tOAA'ards  Avhich  Lebocuf  advanced.  So  bold  Avas  their  action, 

I  and  so  formidable  the  show  they  made,  that  Leboeurs  advanced 
I  troops  were  brought  to  a  standstill,  and  time  afforded  for  the 
I  leading  brigade  of  the  same  corps,undcr  General  Wedell,  to  come 
I  up  and  prevent  the  German  left  from  being  altogether  turned. 

I  This  time  and  the  courage  of  the  German  horse,  which  arrived 
I  soon  after,  saved  the  day  from  ending  against  the  Prince. 

I  Perhaps  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  artillerv  ‘ 
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even  than  this,  occurred  two  days  later  at  the  grander  and 
more  decisive  action  of  Gravelotte.  We  may  assume  that 
the  French  position  is  generally  known  in  its  larger  features, 
and  will  here  only  say  that  St.  Prlvat,  the  extreme  right  and 
the  narrowest  point  of  the  plateau,  owed  its  strength*  not  to  any 
such  steep  ascent  as  that  of  the  Spichereu  heights,  but  to  the 
fact,  which  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  artillery  will 
thoroughly  appreciate,  that  from  the  hill  on  which  the  village 
stood  there  was  a  long  steady  unbroken  slope  downwards  of  I 
over  a  mile,  up  w'hich  attacking  troops  must  advance  without  a  | 
patch  of  cover,  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of  modern  arms.  I 
Ladmirault's  corps  held  the  hill,  supported  to  its  left  and  rear  | 
by  Canrobert’s ;  and  their  guns  were  carefully  j)osted.  On  their  | 
side  the  Germans  prepared  to  attack  with  the  IXth,  Guard,  and  i 
Xllth  (or  Saxon)  corps.  But  the  latter  had  a  very  long  march  to  I 
make  before  they  could  gain  their  destined  |)ost  on  the  north 
ffank  of  Bazaine,  quite  beyond  the  hill ;  and  the  Guards,  who 
were  also  marching  in  a  curve  to  attack  from  the  west  in  Ladnii- 
rault’s  front,  had  much  further  to  go  than  Manstein’s  IXth,  I 
which  came  direct  to  its  apjwinted  post,  south-west  ol'  ' 
Ladmirault.  No  time  was  lost  by  this  difference  however ;  for 
Manstein  understood  the  importance  of  his  task,  and  ujx)!) 
arriving  on  his  ground  j)roceeded  to  develope  his  attack  in 
force,  and  especially  to  engage  the  French  guns.  These 
w'ere  not  slack  in  replying,  and  were  so  well  handled  that 
before  the  Guards  got  fairly  into  action  on  his  left,  fifteen  of 
his  pieces  were  dismounted  or  made  unserviceable.  But  their 
w'ork  had  been  so  far  done  that  the  French  batteries  about 
St.  Privat  were  no  longer  able  to  opjrose  with  any  hope  of 
equality  the  eighty-four  cannon  which  Prince  Ilohenlohe,  ^ 
Chief  of  the  Artillery  Guard,  ranged  against  them.  So  markedly  ; 
did  they  suffer  from  the  fire  of  these  that  Prince  Augustus  of 
Wirtemberg,  Commander  of  the  Guard  corps,  determined  to 
throw  forward  his  infantry  without  waiting  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  Saxons.  This  proved,  however,  too  bold  an  enterprise 
even  for  the  choicest  troops  of  the  first  army  of  the  world. 
The  Guards  recoiled  before  the  withering  fire  of  the  chassepot 
and  the  still  unsubdued  though  damaged  batteries  with  which 
Ladmirault  held  his  position :  and  thus  another  pause  in  the 
action  took  place.  Then  seeing  what  the  crisis  meant.  General 
Von  Moltke  sent  to  the  Prince’s  aid  the  reserve  artillery  of 


*  We  owe  this  description  to  tlie  kindness  of  a  distinguislied  officer 
of  engineers  who  has  been  recently  visiting  these  sites  on  a  professional 
mission  from  the  War  Office. 
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the  Xth  corps,  which  formed  j)art  of  the  second  line ;  and 
whilst  these  added  to  Hohenlohe’s  poured  a  storm  of  shell  on 
all  the  west  front  of  the  French  right,  the  Saxons,  just  before 
dark,  opened  the  fire  of  their  batteries  from  the  north,  and 
prepared  to  advance  in  support  of  the  fresh  attack  of  the 
(luards  which  was  now  ordered.  The  French  artillerymen, 
already  completely  outnumbered  by  the  enemy’s  superiority, 
were  now  growing  short  of  ammunition ;  and  a  rumour  of  this 
fatal  truth  spreading,  Ladmirault’s  men  began  to  retreat  along 
the  plateau,  without  attempting  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and 
Canrobert’s  with  them.  It  was  then  growing  dark,  and 
although  Bazaine  ordered  a  counter-advance  to  regain  the 
position,  it  was  impossible  to  execute  it,.  Von  Moltke,  seeing 
the  fight  secured  on  that  side,  had  just  before  this  thrown  a 
mass  of  reserves  on  the  French  left,  and  carried  the  village  of 
Gravelotte,  though  the  attempt  to  advance  beyond  it  failed, 
and  its  repulse  is  said  to  have  caused  a  dangerous  panic.  The 
battle,  however,  was  completely  won  which  in  the  end  decided 
Bazaine’s  fate.  It  was  won  partly  owing,  it  is  true,  to  the  superior 
numbers  which  enabled  the  Germans  to  turn  their  enemy’s 
open  flank  with  a  Avhole  corps ;  but  partly  beyond  question 
to  the  ready  skill  with  which  their  artillery  had  performed 
their  mission,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  lost  guns  prepared  the 
way  for  the  success  of  the  infantry.  Nor  v/ould  this  account 
be  complete  without  stating  that  as  the  French  retreated,  and 
the  I  Xth  corps,  following  the  movement,  lodged  itself  on  the 
broken  top  of  the  plateau  south  of  St.  Privat,  the  movements 
of  the  infantry  were  made  in  the  light  columns  so  favourable 
for  rapid  action,  and  were  supported  at  every  point  by  batteries 
or  sections  of  artillery  dashing  on  between  them,  and  co-opera¬ 
ting,  but  never  interfei’ing  with  the  action  of  the  more  decisive 
arm,  which  is  still  the  mainstay  of  battle. 

The  events  of  Sedan  have  been  often  appealed  to  as  a 
striking  instance  of  the  increasing  power  of  artillery  for  de¬ 
cisive  action  ;  and  in  truth  the  ideal  battle  of  cannon  was  never 
so  nearly  approached  as  on  that  day  so  fatal  to  France,  which 
closed  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  her  Sovereign  and  his 
.irray.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  German  batteries  on 
this  occasion  outstripped  in  their  eagerness  all  the  ordinary 
rules  of  caution,  left  escorts  and  columns  alike  behind  them, 
flew  with  lightning-like  speed  from  one  point  of  vantage  to 
another,  and  actually  turned  and  cut  off,  unsupptrrted,  the 
retreating  masses  of  French  infantry.  But  merely  to  narrate 
such  facts  is  sufficient,  if  well  weighed,  to  refute  the  theory 
that  some  have  sought  to  found  upon  them.  Considering 
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them,  we  are  more  than  ever  reminded  of  the  force  of  Xapo- 
Icon’s  profound  sayinpr — a  saying  the  truth  of  which  his  own 
early  campaigns  furnish  the  most  memorable  examples — that 
‘  in  war  the  moral  force  is  to  the  physical  as  three  to  one.’  The 
explanation  of  the  singular  events  of  the  1st  of  September  is 
to  be  found  in  those  which  had  gone  before :  in  the  marchings 
and  counter-marchings  on  the  Avay  from  Rheims,  which  (as  one 
of  !Mac Mahon's  staff  has  since  described  them  in  writing  from 
his  captivity  to  an  English  friend)  ‘  would  make  a  most  sin- 
‘  gular  figure  if  one  should  draw  them  ujion  the  map  :  ’  in  the 
shameful  surprise  of  Do  Failly’s  corps,  caught  encamped  with-  ; 
out  outposts  in  the  act  of  cooking  near  Beaumont  on  the  30th  i 
August :  in  the  hurried  retreat  which  succeeded,  many  of  the 
Frenchmen  being  even  without  their  arms,  his  regiments  were  1 
forced  almost  at  a  run  mile  after  mile,  until  evening  closed  in  ! 
upon  such  a  mob  of  fugitives  that  one  of  the  division  generals 
emphatically  said  he  had  not  any  two  of  his  battalions  left  1 
together :  in  the  want  of  I’esolution  which  made  the  anny,  as 
it  concentrated  in  the  fatal  hollow  round  Sedan,  with  no 
retreat  open  save  through  neutral  territory,  feel  that  it  was 
hopelessly  entrapped  by  an  enemy  as  superior  in  numbers  as  in  1 
knowledge  of  his  craft.  All  these  things,  and  the  general  in¬ 
decision  which  seems  to  have  infected  all  around  the  Emj)eror, 
made  the  ill-discipline  already  so  prevalent  in  ^lacMahon’s  force 
become  thorough  demoralisation.  It  was  because  he  divined  : 
this  state  of  things,  that  very  late  on  the  31st  Von  jMoltke 
changed  his  first  design  of  allowing  a  rest  to  his  concentrated 
armies  the  next  day,  and  dettjrmined  to  hurry  on  the  battle 
before  his  adversaries  should  have  had  breathing  time.  The 
impulse  was  just  that  which  pervaded  our  own  chiefs  when  in 
crushing  the  Mutiny  twelve  years  since,  they  gave  their  officers  ^ 
the  simple  and  effective  order,  ‘  Keep  the  enemy  constantly 
‘  moving.’ 

The  event  fully  justified  what  might  have  otherwise  seeme<l 
like  undue  want  of  caution,  for  Moltke’s  reserves  were  not 
up  when  the  attack  began  next  day.  But  as  soon  as  the  Ger¬ 
man  batteries  began  fairly  to  play ;  as  soon  as  it  was  seen 
that  their  percussion  shells  were  being  used  under  the  most 
favourable  of  conditions — being  fired  downwards,  so  that  each 
exploded  with  full  effect  among  the  enemy  below,  instead  of 
passing  over  him  harmless,  as  they  had  often  done  when  fireil 
upwards  at  the  hill  of  Gravelotte — the  panic  of  the  French 
began.  It  was  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  liy  the  excited  assail¬ 
ants,  Avho  felt  their  complete  superiority.  Their  artillery  rushed 
on  recklessly  by  individual  batteries,  as  has  been  described. 
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and  the  shameful  spectacle  was  witnessed  of  thousands  of  men 
in  more  places  than  one  throwing  down  their  arms  on  seeing  a 
few  guns  aiiproach  their  flank,  not  because  they  were  in  any 
real  sense  cut  ofl',  but  because  their  heart  for  fighting  had 
already  left  them,  and  they  were  ready  to  purchase  imme¬ 
diate  safety  on  any  condition.  There  has  been  in  this  whole 
war  no  single  fact  that  to  a  military  critic  so  damages  the 
French  reputation,  as  the  capture  by  the  Germans  of  full 
20,000  unwounded  prisoners  in  the  mere  act  of  pressing  the 
French  back  to  their  last  position  close  to  the  works  of  Sedan, 
in  which  they  finally  surrendered.  But  this  stoiy  rightly 
viewed  affords  no  basis  on  which  to  build  any  special  theory  of 
tactics.  It  serves  only  as  a  new  illustration  that  any  mode  of 
fighting  will  tell  against  troops  that  are  ready  to  run  away,  and 
that  the  more  bold  it  is  the  more  complete  will  the  success 
jirobably  be.  It  [iroves,  in  short,  how  well  Napoleon  knew 
human  nature  in  the  soldier — though  not  better,  perhaps,  than 
the  Prussian  Billow,  who  has  emphatically  declared  that  in  all 
armies  the  jiroportion  of  men  who  are  constitutionally  above 
the  dread  of  death  is  very  small ;  of  those  whom  a  sense  of  duty 
nerves  against  it  much  larger ;  but  that  in  the  mass  the  na¬ 
tural  sentiment  of  fear  Avould  prevail  but  for  the  countercheck 
of  the  fear  of  disgrace  and  punishment. 

There  Avill  be  some  ready,  we  doubt  not,  to  deny  that  the 
wonderful  advance  in  tactical  efficiency  made  between  186() 
and  1870  by  the  Prussian  batteries  Avas  due  in  any  degree  to 
the  advice  of  an  unknoAvn  captain  of  infantry.  They  Avill  say 
that  others  had  noticed  the  defects  which  the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  so 
freely  brought  to  light,  and  that  others  had  the  will  and  power 
to  remedy  them.  Anonymous  criticism  is  never  popular,  and 
its  inffuenee,  though  often  powerfully  felt,  is  seldom  plainly 
acknoAvledged.  Yet  Ave  may  at  least  assert  that  Captain  IMay 
was  the  first  to  put  the  thoughts  of  many  into  a  distinct  shape, 
and  to  clothe  the  ideas  of  the  necessary  reforms  in  language  so 
keen  and  brilliant  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  all  Europe. 
Nowhere  Avas  the  ‘  Retrospeet  ’  more  commented  on  than  at, 
Paris.  Its  criticisms  formed  the  groundAvork  of  several  of  the 
Conferences  Reyime7itaires,Xh.e  Avell-knoAAn  course  of  professional 
lectures  by  Avhich  Marshal  Niel  sought  to  raise  the  knoAvledge 
and  zeal  of  the  Freneh  staff.  But  the  blind  belief  of  even 
the  better-instructed  officers  in  the  traditions  of  their  service 
hardened  them  against  the  conviction  that  the  Prussians  were 
learning  to  surpass  them  in  those  very  advantages  of  quickness 
and  dash  hitherto  held  to  be  special  characteristics  of  French 
soldiers.  The  descriptions  in  the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  of  the  loo'^e 
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order  by  which  the  Bohemian  actions?  had  boon  won,  were 
([uoted  mainly  to  prove  that  the  new  forms  of  Prussian  infantry 
manoeuvring  had  passed  the  bounds  of  reason,  and  become 
merely  the  efforts  of  a  mob  of  well-armed  individuals — as  in¬ 
deed,  without  Prussian  discipline,  would  have  been  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  true  of  them.  The  defects  shown  in  the  handling  of  the 
l)atteries  were  adverted  to  chiefly  to  show  that  the  superiority 
in  that  favourite  arm  of  the  French  would  still  hold  with  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  those  who  had  conquered  under  the  eye  of  the  great 
Corsican  artillerist.  As  to  the  cavalry,  the  sharp  comments  of 
the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  on  its  failure  in  Bohemia  Averc  quoted  by  one 
party  to  prove  that  the  day  for  that  ai-m  had  gone  for  ever,  by 
another  to  show  that  the  sIoav  and  methodical  Prussians  could 
never  hope  to  gain  the  dash  given  by  the  furia  Francese,  for 
which  the  cavaliers  of  France  had  for  centuries  been  famous. 

Of  all  the  arms  of  the  Prussians,  none  probably  has  OAved 
more  to  the  anonymous  critic  than  that  of  Avhich  he  Avrote, 
‘  if  our  cavalry  should  think  that  their  proAvess  in  the  cam- 
‘  paign  of  1866  AA-as  the  highest  they  are  capable  of,  they  may 
‘  prepare  to  sing  their  OAvn  funeral  dirge.’  After  commencing 
his  criticisms  thus  severely,  he  pointed  out  that  the  masses  of 
reserve  cavalry  should  have  been  moving  at  the  head  of  the 
army  from  the  first.  ‘  To  mass  cavalry  together  out  of  the 
‘  fight  is  no  security  for  its  combined  action  in  the  fight.’ 
Cavalry  so  massed  in  1866  did  not,  he  declares,  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  serA’ice  proper  to  the  lesser  detachments  that 
worked  Avith  the  divisions.  They  did  not  carry  out  the  recon¬ 
naissances  Avhlch  Avere  urgently  needed  when  the  Prussian 
armies,  entering  Bohemia  from  opjwsite  points,  drcAv  near  to 
each  other  and  to  the  enemy  concentrated  at  Koeniggratz.  Nor 
when  Benedek  Avas  driven  from  his  chosen  position  before 
that  fortress,  did  they  folloAV  up  his  traces,  and  observe  or 
embarrass  his  movements.  In  short,  throughout  the  struggle 
Avith  the  Austrian  army,  they  came  short  of  their  chief  duties. 
Nevertheless,  he  added,  the  conduct  of  the  divisional  cavalry 
shoAved  on  several  occasions  that  the  proper  material  Avas  there. 
But  for  great  efforts  on  the  field  of  battle,  such  as  Avere  done 
in  the  days  of  the  Great  Frederic,  the  spirit  of  a  Seidlitz 
must  be  present.  It  need  not  be  supposed  that  its  opportunity 
lias  gone  from  this  arm ;  ‘  so  long  as  rapidity,  boldness,  and  dash 
‘  are  active  agents  in  Avar,  cavalry  Avill  retain  its  imjAortance.’ 
A  lighter  cavalry  is  required,  hoAvever,  in  these  days  of  far- 
reaching  weapons.  The  grand  rule  for  its  use  is  that  the  proper 
place  of  mounted  soldiers  should  be  considerably  in  advance  of 
the  movements  of  the  column,  Avhere  they  should  be  distributed 
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to  gain  information,  keep  up  communication  with  the  neigh- 
bouring  corps,  and  give  cohesion  and  security  to  the  whole  army. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  following  these  remarks 
for  a  reason  that  will  be  obvious  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
part  played  by  the  German  cavalry  in  1870  has  been  exactly 
the  advice  of  the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  translated  into  action.  With 
one  exception,  the  Avant  of  this  arm  before  and  after  the  battles 
of  Woerth  and  Forbach,  the  principles  above  laid  down  were 
so  completely  followed  out  that  the  very  words  of  the  pam- 
]»hleteer  might  have  been  printed  as  the  text-book  for  the 
officers  of  the  favourite  old  Prussian  arm.  Who  does  not 
know  how  the  advance  of  the  Crown  Prince  through  the  Vosges 
into  Lorraine  Avas  covered  and  facilitated  by  the  restless  acti¬ 
vity  of  his  tAvo  cavalry  reserve  divisions  ?  Who  has  not  heard 
hoAV  the  still  more  rapid  movements  of  the  First  and  Second 
Armies  from  Saarbrueck  to  the  Meuse  Avere  screened  by  those 
attached  to  them?  Xapoleon  III.  has  told  us,  and  a  dozen 
minor  pamphleteers  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  eonfirm  his 
narrative,  that  a  great  part  of  the  fatal  indecision  AV'hich  kept 
liazaine’s  force  loitering  near  Metz  Avhen  it  should  have  been 
tar  on  its  way  Avestward,  arose  from  the  absolute  ignorance 
caused  by  the  bold  Uhlans*  who  held  every  cross-road  east 
and  south  of  the  fated  fortress,  and  Avere  feeling  the  passages 
of  the  Moselle  before  the  Marshal  and  his  master  had  made  u|) 
their  minds  to  quit  it.  Cavalry  broke  in  first  upon  Frossard’s 
flank,  as  his  corps  vainly  straggled  along  the  Avay  to  V erdun  in 
the  too  long  defeiTcd  attempt  to  escape  from  the  danger  of 
l)eing  cut  off  from  MacMahon  and  from  Paris.  Cavalry  cleared 
the  difficult  Avay  through  the  Ardennes  for  the  Crown  Prince 
when  his  army  turned  northward  from  its  movement  on  Chalons 
at  the  neAvs  of  MacMahon’s  fatal  fiank  march.  Cavalry  brought 
him  word  of  the  dispersed  and  straggling  state  of  the  French 
columns  which  were  soon  afterwards  surprised  so  shamefully,  as 
before  stated, by  his  Bavarians  atBeaumont  on  the  30th  August. 
The  Prince  of  Saxony’s  cavalry  not  only  connected  him  Avith 
the  same  movement,  and  enaTded  him  to  bring  his  army  up 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  into  the  same  action,  within 
two  hours  of  the  other ;  but  being  in  part  detached  to  guard 
the  other  bank  of  the  river,  they  headed  off  and  checked,  aided 


*  It  may  be  necessary  to  Avarn  our  readers  that  the  Uhlan  regiments 
formed  only  a  moderate  portion  of  the  six  cavalry  divisions  which  led 
the  advance  of  the  armies.  The  generic  name  has  been  given  to  the 
whole  by  a  mere  trick  or  blunder  of  the  French  press,  Avhich  has  misled 
other  writers  who  should  have  been  better  informed  or  more  careful. 
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only  by  their  horse  artillery,  the  inarch  of  Lebrun  towards 
Montniedy  ;  and,  following  up  liis  retreat  on  Sedan,  cut  off  his 
stores  and  captured  his  trains  from  the  hands  of  their  infantry 
escorts.  With  such  boldness  Avas  this  done  that  elaborate 
reports  front  the  Belgian  frontier  placed  the  mass  of  the 
Germans  there  already,  tvhen  not  a  footsoldier  of  the  combined 
armies  had  as  yet  crossed  the  river  I  The  rest  of  the  campaign 
is  only  less  a  record  of  the  services  of  this  arm,  because  less 
severe  work  remained  for  it  to  do ;  but  its  ubiquitous  activity 
in  the  invaded  districts  of  France  has  become  a  European 
proverb. 

Nor  Avere  the  deeds  of  a  Seidlitz  altogether  absent  on  the 
field  of  battle,  though  the  mass  of  sabres  used  Avas  on  no  one 
occasion  equal  to  the  traditional  tAV'cnty-five  squadrons  Avith 
Avhich  he  and  Ziethen  Avere  Avont  to  reap  the  harvest  of  their 
(Jreat  King’s  victorious  tactics. 

The  hard-fought  action  of  ^Mars-la-Tour,  to  Avhich  Ave  have 
already  refei’red  in  speaking  of  artillery,  affords  a  more  fruit¬ 
ful  study  than  any  other  battle  of  the  Avar,  and  is  especially 
interesting  in  its  relation  to  the  difficult  subjects  of  the  use  of 
cavalry  in  open  field.  For  although  Alvcnsleben’s  left  Avas  for 
a  Avhlle  covered,  as  before  related,  by  the  reserve  artillery  and 
Wcdell’s  brigade,  sent  on  from  the  Xth  corps,  the  French  of 
Leba'uf,  discovering  these  not  to  be  supported,  pressed  on 
again  about  5  r.M.,  and  foi-ced  them  back,  threatening  onc(' 
more  to  turn  the  German  line.  Prince  Frederic  Chaides  had 
here  no  reserve  in  hand  but  horse ;  and  these  before  this  crisi- 
of  the  battle  had  been  sorely  diminished  by  a  deed  of  arms 
only  excelled  in  daring  by  the  Balaclava  charge.  For  during 
the  earlier  pressure  of  the  French  on  Alvensleben’s  other 
ffank,  that  general,  finding  his  line  sorely  handled  by  a  French 
battery  which  had  just  come  up  fresh  from  near  Rezonville, 
and  Avas  enfilading  his  right,  urged  General  Bredow,  A\’ho  was 
near  him  Avith  half  the  Vth  cavalry  division,  to  do  something 
for  his  relief,  since  no  other  support  was  near.  At  the  Avord 
Bredow  advanced  from  behind  the  AVf)od  that  had  screened 
him,  and  led  his  three  regiments  gallantly  on  against  the 
guns.  Despite  a  crushing  volley  Avhlch  tore  through  their 
ranks,  the  Dragoons  reached  the  battery  before  it  could  limber 
up,  cut  doAvn  the  gunners  at  their  pieces,  and,  Avild  Avith  ex¬ 
citement,  galloped  on  to  charge  a  supjK)rting  body  of  infantry 
beyond ;  but  turned  about  again  shattered  into  a  mere  Avreck 
by  the  Avithering  fire  of  the  chassepdt.  They  had  done  their 
first  Avork,  hoA\’ever,  so  effectually  as  to  dismantle  the  battery 
Avhich  had  threatened  to  drive  Alvensleben  from  his  position. 
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Ilencei’orth  the  sacrifice  of  our  Light  Brigade  in  the  Balaclava 
valley  may  stand  excused  by  the  devotion  which  imitated  it< 
api)arent  rashness,  and  preserved  the  Verdun  road  to  the 
Prussians  in  the  hard  fight  of  the  16th  August. 

Bredow,  howevei*,  had  in  doing  this  so  spent  his  brigade 
that  Bheinbabcn,  his  superior,  could  count  upon  but  half 
his  division  when  Lebocuf’s  final  ettort,  before  referred  to, 
was  made,  supported  by  the  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
Near  liheinbaben  Avere  tAAO  regiments  of  the  Prussian  Guard 
cavalry,  the  1st  and  2nd  Dragoons,  Avhich,  forming  the  advance 
of  their  corps,  had  crossed  the  Moselle  on  the  15th,  and 
had  hurried  on  at  the  sound  of  the  firing.  Yet  another 
sacrifice  Avas  necessary  to  save  the  Gennan  left,  more  de\’ote*l 
still  than  that  upon  the  right  had  been.  Rheinbaben,  charging 
unhesitatingly  against  the  hostile  cavalry,  drove  them  back, 
receiving  a  terrible  fire  of  bullets  from  Leboeufs  infantry 
on  his  flank.  But  the  Guard  Dragoons  had  ridden  straight 
against  the  more  advanced  of  the  French  columns,  cut  down 
their  skirmishers,  and  plunged  at  a  gallop  on  the  supports : 
and  though  they  suffered  fearfully,  the  1st  regiment  muster¬ 
ing  next  day  not  one  half  its  officers  and  scarcely  tAvo  thirds  of 
its  men,  yet  their  dauntless  attack  had  checked  the  French  for 
the  time,  and  before  Leba-uf  again  advanced,  strong  reinforce¬ 
ments  had  joined  Prince  Frederic  Charles  on  his  right,  and 
enabled  him  to  detach  infantry  to  the  threatened  flank  in 
sufficient  force  to  maintain  his  position  until  darkness  came  on, 
leaving  the  road,  the  prize  of  the  bloodiest  action  of  the  Avar, 
in  German  hands.  The  exhaustion  of  the  cavalry  in  their 
efforts  this  day — efforts  Avhich  decided  the  failure  of  Bazaiue’s 
attempt  to  march  on  Verdun — may  account  in  part  for  the 
small  share  this  arm  displayed  in  the  vaster,  but  far  less  hard- 
fought  action  of  Gravelotte  tAvo  days  later.  A  single  daring- 
charge  Avas  made  by  a  Uhlan  regiment  of  the  1st  cavalry 
division  in  support  of  the  advance  of  ZastroAv's  VTIth  corps  just 
before  dark  beyond  Gravelotte ;  but  it  led  only  to  the  bold 
horsemen  being  so  severely  handled  by  the  fire  of  a  body  of 
French  infantry  reserve,  that  a  hasty  retreat  ensued,  producing 
a  panic  in  the  second  line  Avhich,  earlier  in  the  day,  might  have 
considerably  affected  the  German  success.  That  the  breech¬ 
loader,  Avhen  held  by  steady  hands,  is  more  than  a  match  for 
the  charge  of  any  cavaliy,  w'as  proved  here  no  less  than  against 
the  desperate  assault  of  Michel’s  Cuirassiers  on  the  Vth  corps  at 
Woerth,  AA’hen  the  gallant  regiments  that  rode  up  to  the  muzzle 
of  the  needle-gun  were  SAvept  away  in  absolute  destruction.  Yet 
the  successful  charge  of  the  1st  Guard  Dragoons  seems  to  shoAv 
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that,  under  very  special  circumstances,  a  general  may  still  be 
justified  in  using  his  horse  for  such  a  purpose.  It  isat  the  least  cer¬ 
tain  from  our  study  of  the  campaign  of  last  year,  that  the  ‘  Retro- 
‘  spect  ’  is  fully  justified  in  its  estimate  of  the  signal  importance 
which  cavalry  well  handled  will  still  on  the  whole  maintain. 

The  war  we  are  reviewing  gives  us  no  actual  examples  from 
which  to  follow  out  the  well-known  theory  of  Marmont  that 
mounted  infantry  should  j)lay  a  striking  part  in  the  warfare  of 
the  future.  It  is  well  known  that  Count  von  Moltke  has 


openly  rejected  the  notion  that  European  armies  can  profit  by 
studying  the  lessons  of  the  American  Civil  War,  among  which 
the  foremost  is  that  action  of  large  bodies  of  mounted  riflemen, 
which,  under  Kilpatrick,  Sheridan,  and  Wilson,  helped  to  de¬ 
cide  the  contest  between  South  and  North.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  before  us  the  notorious  fact  that  the  German  cavalry 
would  have  found  their  movements  in  the  interior  of  France 
paralysed  by  the  hostility  of  the  armed  bands  which  lurked 
in  every  covert,  had  they  not  fallen  upon  the  device  of  assist¬ 
ing  the  action  of  each  brigade  by  a  detachment  of  riflemen 
attached  to  it  for  the  special  purjmse  of  clearing  the  way  of 
secret  enemies.  It  would  take  us  far  beyond  our  limits  were 
we  to  transcribe  the  details  which  lie  before  us  on  this  subject. 
It  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  clearing  and  occupation  of 
the  country  south  of  Paris,  which  was  accomplished  soon  after 
the  investment  had  been  formed,  is  shown  in  the  official  reports 
to  have  been  effected  mainly  by  the  aid  of  the  Bavarian  rifle¬ 
men  who  were  employed  with  the  IVth  and  Vlth  cavaliy 
divisions ;  and  to  add  that,  when  Manteuffel  advanced  from 
Metz  after  its  fall  to  occupy  the  north  of  France  with  the 
Firet  Army,  his  flank  and  front  were  kept  clear  by  the  1st 
division  under  Groehen,  who  carried  similar  small  parties  of 
riflemen  with  each  of  his  brigades,  and  used  them  constantly 
in  his  occupation  of  villages  and  other  enclosed  posts.  Such 
infantry,  however  active,  would  of  necessity  have  been  a  heavy 
clog  upon  the  movements  of  the  horse,  but  for  the  device 
which  was  repeatedly  had  recourse  to  of  hurrying  them  forward 
in  country  carts  or  other  wheeled  carriages.  But  there  are 
obvious  objections  to  this  plan,  which  in  truth  was  merely  a 
rude  substitute,  devised  on  the  emergency,  for  a  fitter  means  of 
treating  a  ])ha8e  of  the  war  for  which  the  Germans  were  not 
prepared.  Those  wdio  have  seen  how  prompt  their  military 
administration  has  been  to  seize  every  desirable  improvement, 
will  not  doubt  that,  had  the  events  of  1870  been  fully  foreseen, 
the  difficulty  would  have  been  provided  for  by  some  such  ex¬ 
pedient  as  raising  bodies  of  mounted  riflemen  for  the  express 
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]»urpose  of  clearing  the  way  of  advanced  guards  from  lurking 
Francs-tireurs.  If  we  are  not  greatly  misinformed,  there  is 
the  highest  living  authority — the  authority  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  generals  who  have  used  this  modified  form  of 
cavalry  on  a  great  scale — for  an  assertion  that  had  the  French 
early  in  this  war  trained  up  a  mass  of  horsemen  of  the  type  of 
those  that  followed  Sheridan,  instead  of  devoting  their  whole 
means  to  the  collection  of  masses  of  raAv  infantry  and  artillery¬ 
men,  they  might  have  so  threatened  the  priceless  line  of  rail¬ 
road  which  fed  the  German  host  before  Paris  as  to  render  a 
continued  investment  imjMissible.  If  this  be  an  over-statement, 
few  will  doubt  that  at  least  such  a  body  acting  upon  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  Germans,  would  have  done  more  to  hinder 
the  conquest  of  the  country  than  tenfold  their  numbers  sent  on 
foot  to  be  fresh  food  for  the  enemy’s  powder  under  Bourbaki, 
Chanzy,  or  Faidherbe. 

We  cannot  pass  from  this  consideration  of  the  three  chief 
arms  of  the  Prussian  service,  and  of  the  development  of  their 
combined  action  for  which  this  war  has  been  so  remarkable, 
without  a  word  on  the  fourth — the  engineer  service — which  has 
had  so  conspicuous  a  share  in  many  of  the  events  of  1870-71. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Avar  of  1866  afforded  no  opportunity 
for  testing  the  skill  of  the  Prussian  engineers  in  siege-Avorks. 
But  there  is  another  side  of  their  art  in  active  Avariare,  con¬ 
nected  with  field  operations,  and  to  their  conduct  of  this  branch 
in  Bohemia,  a  chapter  of  the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  devotes  some  of  the 
severest  criticisms  of  that  famous  essay.  To  those  AA-ho  have 
not  studied  the  curious  coincidences  of  thought  and  action 
Avhich  the  same  professional  leanings  develope  among  nations 
of  very  different  habits,  it  ma}'  be  well  to  learn  that  the  very 
charges  made  against  the  military  engineers  in  1866  might 
have  been  Avritten,  in  great  part  word  for  word,  of  our  oAvn. 
V'ery  properly  the  critic  dismisses  the  excuse  made  for  his  com¬ 
rades  of  the  scientific  arm  that,  ‘  The  rapid  offensive  movements 
‘  of  the  campaign  afforded  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  their 
‘  co-operation,  Avhich  must  be  essentially  defensive.’  The  facts 
of  almost  every  battle,  as  was  sufficiently  illustrated  by  details 
from  those  of  Trautenau  and  Koeniggratz,  disprove  this  notion, 
Avhich  rests  on  such  mistaken  ideas  of  engineers’  duties  in  the 
field  as  caused  a  battalion  of  this  branch  on  one  occasion  to 
he  left  behind  as  a  baggage-guard.  The  reason  of  their  fre¬ 
quent  non-employment  Avas  not  all  their  OAvn  fault,  nor  entirely 
that  of  the  staff  under  Avhich  they  served.  But  Avith  them 
too  often  the  soldier  had  been  subordinated  to  the  constructor. 
Moreover,  they  had  lived  so  far  aloof  from  the  rest  of  the 
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army  that,  when  with  it,  their  services  were  not  appreciated, 
however  willing  they  might  have  been  to  take  their  part.  ‘  Yet 
‘  an  engineer  Avill  always  be  serviceable  who  is  a  good  soldier, 
‘  though  he  may  be  an  indifferent  architect — though  his  work 
‘  may  fail  in  an  ai’tistic  point  of  view.’  ‘  For,’  it  is  added — a 
most  valuable  maxim  for  others  than  military  engineers  to 
note — ‘  an  indifferent  construction  at  the  right  place  is  better 
‘  than  an  artistic  work  in  the  wrong  one.’  To  the  end  that 
this  isolation  and  misdirection  of  a  valuable  arm  should  cease, 
the  essayist  adds  that  the  chief  engineer  should  be  ever  at  the 
side  of  the  commanding  general,  surveying  the  whole  strategic 
and  tactical  position,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  for  the  co¬ 
operation  of  his  own  branch  of  the  service.  In  justice  to 
our  own  army  wc  may  add,  that  this  adoption  of  an  engineer 
as  one  of  the  personal  staff  of  a  commander  in  the  field,  has 
been  the  recognised  rule  with  us  since  the  days  of  Wellington, 
and  has  been  adopted  in  practice  for  each  general  of  a  division, 
who  has  invariably  a  special  officer  of  engineers  attached 
to  him,  a  custom  in  which  we  have  the  advantage  of  the 
Prussians,  who  seem  to  have  missed  or  not  used  this  necessary 
link  of  connexion  between  science  and  anus.  Whilst  j)olntlng 
out  the  defective  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Engineers  in  1866, 
the  ‘  Retrospect  ’  speaks  confidently  of  the  future  adoption  of 
the  remedies,  prophesying  that  the  next  campaign  would  ‘  show 
‘  this  fourth  arm  acting  in  rivalry  with  the  others.”  Let  us 
‘  see  how  far  we  can  trace  the  fulfilment  of  this  bold  pre¬ 
diction. 

It  is  related  that  at  Woerth,  when  Michel’s  desjtcrate  charge 
was  made  to  recover  the  lost  centre  of  Mac]Mah(>n’s  line,  the 
Frussian  infantry  were  inclined  to  bend  before  the  storm  of 
cuirassier  horsemen  that  approached  them,  and  that  the  first 
stej)S  to  panic  w'erc  checked  by  a  bold  lieutenant  of  ongineei’S, 
who,  rallying  his  ])arty,  Avhich  Avere  close  to  the  line  of  skir¬ 
mishers,  opened  a  fire  on  the  advancing  enemy,  which  the  rest 
of  the  brigade  near  him  at  once  took  up.  Rut  even  if  this  he 
literally  true,  it  does  not  speak  of  the  professional  value  of  the 
engineer  as  such.  That  is  attested  rather  by  the  fact  that  the 
detachment  of  whicl\  this  service  was  recorded  had  followed 
the  advance  of  the  infantry  so  closely  as  to  be  already  at  the 
village  of  Elsasshausen,  just  caj)tured,  preparing  to  make  it 
tenable  against  any  attempt  to  recover  it.  Thus,  too,  Grave- 
lotte  was  taken  by  Zastrow’s  corps  not  long  before  dark  on 
the  18  th  August;  and  though  the  French  that  night  held  their 
second  position  not  far  beyond,  its  recapture  would  have  been  a 
serious  task  next  day,  even  had  circumstances  elsewhere  favoured 
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them;  for  the  Prussian  encrineers  were  at  work  from  early 
dawn,  improving  the  hold  of  their  troops  upon  the  village  by 
every  resource  their  art  affords.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  strength 
(»f  the  French  position,  on  which  the  first  attacks  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  were  that  day  shattered,  is  known  to  have  been 
created  mainly  by  the  use  of  rifle-pits  and  light  intrenchments 
copied  from  the  American  model.  That  these  were  not  adopted 
at  Woerth  was  due  more  to  the  carelessness  of  ^lac  Mahon’s 
staff  than  to  want  of  time,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  mere  temi)orary  works  could  have  enabled  him  to  beat 
off  the  vastly  larger  army  with  which  he  so  rashly  engaged. 
How  little  such  works  avail  unless  placed  in  accordance  with 
the  strategical  object  in  view,  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  hill  above  Forbach  was  carefully  strengthened  by  Frossard 
ia  this  manner,  only  to  be  abandoned  before  the  Prussians 
approached  for  the  Spicheren  heights,  where  the  attack  fell 
upon  him  without  time  being  given  for  such  prejtarations. 
How  useless  they  are  when  the  tactical  purpose  is  not  rightly 
>tudied,  is  illustrated  by  those  which,  under  General  Douay’s 
directions,  were  thrown  up  on  the  hill  above  Floing  the  day 
hefore  the  battle  of  Sedan ;  for  whilst  this  was  being  done,  the 
Prussians  were  already  preparing  to  turn  the  whole  right  wing  of 
the  French  army  so  completely  as  to  nullify  this  use  of  artificial 
precautions.  This  instance  repeated  the  error  of  the  Austrians 
ia  1866,  when  the  work  at  Chlum  was  left  open  and  useless  by 
Benedek’s  miscalculation  of  the  direction  from  which  the  de¬ 
cisive  attack  upon  his  jM>sition  would  come. 

There  is  another  branch  of  field  engineering  of  constant  ser¬ 
vice  in  modern  warfare,  though  little  noticed  in  the  English 
loilitary  text-books  for  want  of  practical  experience  of  its  use 
in  our  army.  But  in  the  Prussian  service  the  very  name  of 
‘  pioneers,’  given  to  the  engineer  battalion  of  each  army  corps, 
|K)int3  to  the  duty  laid  upon  this  arm  of  clearing  the  way  for 
rhe  rest.  Accordingly,  each  division  has  its  separate  company 
of  engineers,  which,  following  the  j)rescri[)tion  of  the  ‘  Tactical 
‘  Instructions,’  is,  on  the  march,  with  the  advance  guard,  so  as 
to  remove  or  bridge  over  obstacles  that  might  delay  the  main 
body.  The  dexterity  of  this  arm  in  improvising  passages  across 
>treams,  drew  special  notice  from  English  observers  during 
the  peace  mamruvres  of  last  year.  Nor  was  such  field  practice 
on  their  part  thrown  away.  Enough  has  already  reached  us 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  Prince  Frederic  Chaides  conducted 
his  advance  on  Le  Mans  over  roads  blocked  up  and  broken 
up  in  fifty  ]>laces,  to  show  that  the  engineei’S  were  as  prompt 
and  ready  at  their  work  as  the  ‘  lletrospect  ’  had  prophesied. 
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How  iin|)ortant.  this  work  was  strategically,  appears  plainly 
enough  when  we  remember  that  it  was  the  rapidity  with  which 
his  columns  moved  independently  forward,  continually  out¬ 
flanking  the  French  at  every  turn,  that  forced  the  latter  back 
on  Le  Mans  in  so  disheartened  a  condition  as  to  be  incapable 
of  holding  the  strongest  position.  Had  military  correspondents 
accompanied  the  armies  that  crushed  MacMahon,  we  should 
have  heard  similar  details  of  the  rapid  march  of  the  Prince  of 
Saxony’s  army  from  the  Moselle  westward  across  the  Meuse, 
and  of  the  Crown  Prince’s  through  the  Ardennes.  As  it  is,  we 
find  the  pontoons  of  the  latter,  which  formed  part  of  his  field 
engineer  train,  so  well  forward  after  the  battle  of  Beaumont,  as 
to  be  brought  to  the  Meuse  at  Donchery,  far  below  Sedan,  on 
the  day  following,  thus  preparing  the  wide-sweeping  movement 
by  which  the  Prince  turned  Douay’s  position,  and  hemmed  the 
French  completely  in  from  all  hope  of  escape. 

When  we  search  the  records  of  the  war  for  a  study  of  those 
better  known  duties  of  the  engineer  which  make  this  arm  so  j 
prominent  at  every  siege,  we  find  less  to  note  than  many 
readers  will  expect.  Sieges  proper  there  have  been  but  three 
in  1870-71,  even  if  we  include  that  of  Paris,  which,  though 
])artaking  of  this  character  for  the  last  few  weeks,  can  hardly 
he  said  to  have  more  than  commenced  when  the  city  was  forced 
to  capitulate  for  lack  of  bread.  Belfort,  strong  in  the  natural 
abrupt  elevation  of  its  citadel,  was  found,  like  all  places  so 
favoured,  very  difficult  of  approach  by  regular  siege ;  and  after 
three  montlis  spent  in  capturing  some  of  the  outworks,  it  was 
-urrendered  as  a  diplomatic  concession.  Strasburg  remains, 
the  single  example  offered  us  by  recent  wars  of  the  siege  of  a 
fortress  in  due  form,  carried  on  until  the  breach  was  nearly 
practicable,  and  then  surrendered.  There  is,  however,  here  no 
lesson  of  importance  to  be  gleaned  from  either  side.  The 
attack  was  methodical  in  the  extreme,  following  without  im- 
})ortant  variations  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the  era  of 
Vauban  and  Cohorn.  The  defence  was  fairly  enough  con¬ 
ducted  until  the  real  danger  of  an  assaidt  had  to  be  faced, 
when  the  governor  found  it  hopeless  to  trust  any  longer  to  his 
motley  garrison,  refugees  in  great  part  from  the  fatal  field  of 
Woerth,  and  so  gave  up  the  place  at  once.  The  facts  that  he 
had  still  a  very  wide  ditch  before  the  breach,  which  the  Germain 
would  have  had  to  cross  by  artificial  means  to  the  assault ;  that 
he  had  made  none  of  those  efforts  to  retrench  or  isolate  the 
threatened  part  by  fresh  works  within,  for  which  French  engi¬ 
neers  were  formerly  renowned ;  and  that  the  citadel  had  not  i 
been  touched ;  combine  to  strip  the  defence  of  Strasburg  of  the  j 
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false  halo  cast  over  it  by  misplaced  encomiums,  and  leave  the 
siege  that  won  the  great  fortress  of  Alsace  back  to  Germany 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  commonplace  operations  of 
the  kind  on  record. 

Not  so  with  the  easier  capture  of  Toid,  and  of  the  numerous 
other  fortresses  that  fell  in  like  manner  in  the  north  and  north¬ 
east  of  France.  Here  the  German  engineers  showed  that  they 
had  thoroughly  grasped  one  of  the  new  problems  of  military 
science — that  which  involves  the  value  of  the  old  second-class 
town-birtress  of  the  Vauban  age.  In  a  dozen  instances  such 
places  have  been  clearly  proved  to  be  worthless  against  modern 
siege  guns,  which  neetl  no  regular  approaches  to  aid  their  action, 
since  their  fire  from  batteries  almost  hidden  from  those  of  the 
fortress  at  distaiuies  varying  from  1 ,500  to  4,000  yards,  did  such 
damage  to  the  buildings  as  invariably  to  compel  surrender  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  bombardment  ojiened.  The  fate  of  Toni, 
and  of  Thionville  and  her  sister  guardians  of  the  old  French 
frontier,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  fortifications  proper  are  to  be 
held  in  future  as  wasted  when  the  space  within  them  is  filled  u]» 
with  ordinary  buildings.  Verdun,  Schlestatt,  and  Neu  lirisach 
gave  the  Germans  rather  more  trouble,  ow'ing  to  local  circum¬ 
stances;  but  these  all,  like  the  rest,  fell  to  bombardment  rather 
than  to  siege,  and  show  that  the  art  of  war  has  reached  .an  alto¬ 
gether  new  phase  since  the  days  when  Vauban  and  his  followers 
planned  the  defence  of  France.  Modern  artillery  has  made 
the  notions  of  their  time  as  to  the  fortification  of  towns  an 
anachronism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  system,  which  dates 
from  even  earlier  times,  of  lines  of  circumvallation  thn)wn  uj) 
to  invest  and  starve  armies  that  shelter  themselves  under  fort¬ 
resses  which  cannot  feed  them,  has  been  revived  and  succeeded 
against  Metz  and  Paris,  as  it  w'as  revived  and  succeeded 
against  Vicksburg  seven  years  before. 

We  must  not  pass  from  this  biainch  of  our  subject  without 
pointing  out  that  prophecies  made  some  time  since  t)f  the 
growing  importance  t)f  the  railroad  and  telegraph  in  time  of 
war,  have  been  abundantly  justified  by  late  events.  No  one  can 
really  understand  anything  of  the  siege  of  Paris  who  d»)es  not 
see  clearly  that  the  Germans  were  absolutely  dependent  for 
success  upon  the  aid  affordetl  their  means  of  supply  by  the  rail¬ 
road  fnnn  Nancy.  Hut  this  line,  entering  France  at  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ]M)ints  by  sections  which  converge  near  that  city,  had 
been  carried  under  the  guns  of  the  two  great  frontier  fortresses, 
Strasburg  and  Metz.  As  neither  of  these  was  mastereil  when 
the  armies  first  approached  Paris,  it  became  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  turn  the  railroad  round  one  of  them  at  least ;  and  this 
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was  eft'ected  by  the  skill  ami  energy  of  the  Railway  Corps, 
originally  brought  into  the  field  solely  with  a  view  to  rejiairing 
damaged  tines  for  present  use,  and  suddenly  re([uired  to  ped'orin 
this  most  necessary  duty.  It  was  determined  to  carry  a  com¬ 
pletely  new  line,  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  from  Remilly  to 
Pont-ii-Mousson,  so  as  to  avoid  Metz  altogether,  by  uniting 
the  railway  east  of  the  city  t(»  the  same  railway  to  its  south. 
There  were  no  fit  instruments  for  levelling ;  good  tools 
were  scarce ;  and  the  workmen  Avere  chiefly  coalminers  hur- 
i-ied  up  from  Saarbrueck ;  whilst  the  rails  and  sleepers  had  to 
be  brought  up  in  country  carts,  the  railroad  behind  being 
blocked  by  military  trains.  The  exertions  of  the  corps,  hoAv- 
ever,  overcame  every  obstacle,  ami  the  Avork,  begun  on  the 
22nd  August,  AA’as  completed  on  the  2.‘lrd  September,  and  the 
army  before  the  cajiital  rendered  thenceforward  independent  of 
French  supj)lies.  Lesser  Avorks  of  the  same  description  Avere 
later  employed  at  points  nearer  Paris,  Avhere  the  tunnels  of  the 
railroad  had  been  eftectually  destroyed.  IIoav  necessary  these 
operations  Avere  could  not  be  fully  understood,  did  Ave  not  knoAV 
from  official  Berlin  I’cports  that  the  se])arate  line  of  su})ply 
Avhich  the  German  staff  had  devised  by  Avay  of  Chaumont  for 
their  operations  on  the  Loire,  and  Avhich  Avas  elaborately  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  journals  as  ])erfect  in  its  action,  broke  down 
altogether  from  the  destruction  of  the  bridges  by  the  French. 
The  army  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  Avhen  concentrated  before 
Orleans,  A\-oidd  have  been  actually  starved  <tr  forced  to  retire, 
but  that  for  some  Aveeks  it  Avas  alloAved  to  share  the  vast  sup¬ 
plies  brought  to  the  depot  at  Lagny  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  for 
that  of  the  CroAvn  Prince.  In  short,  had  the  single  railroad 
not  brought  even  more  up  than  the  latter  needed,  the  vital 
ftperations  by  Avhich  D’Aurelle  de  I’aladines  was  restrained 
from  his  attempts  to  relieve  Paris  must  have  been  abandoned 
for  Avant  of  provisions,  since  the  [(receding  o[)erations  of 
October  and  November  had  SAve}>t  the  distri(;t  to  be  held  of  its 
surplus  [(roduce. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  important  service 
which  the  Germans  have  draAvn  fnan  their  telegraphic  lines 
during  the  Avar.  If  a  study  of  the  investment  of  Paris,  »(r  of 
that  of  Metz,  sh((Av.s  no  s[>ecial  novelty  in  the  Avay  of  counter¬ 
defensive  Avorks,  at  least  it  [dits  it  beyond  all  doubt  that 
disciplined  and  active  troo[(S  have  an  enormous  advantage  for 
holding  such  lines  in  the  introduction  of  the  eIcctric-tclogra])h. 
It  is  not  too  iniudi  to  assert  that  before  Metz  in  [(articular  the 
safety  of  the  investment  Avas  due  to  this  .aid ;  since  Bazaine’s 
conduct,  [(t«(r  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  Avoidd  have  been  too 
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disgraceful  for  belief  in  not  attempting  more  seriously  to  break 
through,  had  he  not  known  that  his  lea.st  movement  was  tele¬ 
graphed  at  once  to  the  headquarters  of  the  enemy,  and  its  con¬ 
sequences  provided  for  on  the  instant.  The  combination  which 
drove  MacMahon  so  heljilessly  on  Sedan,  and  that  by  which 
^lanteuffel  united,  without  an  hour’s  loss  of  time,  two  sepa¬ 
rate  corps,  the  Ilnd  and  Vllth,  from  opposite  sides  of  France, 
to  crush  Bourbaki  last  January,  are  beyond  question  sjie- 
cially  due  to  this  new  mode  of  communication.  INo  large  army 
can  expect  in  future  to  be  ctliciently  worked  that  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  its  full  use  to  within  a  safe  distance  of  the  front.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  1870,  like  that  of  1866, 
confirms  the  belief  that  in  close  tactical  operations  neither  the 
use  of  telegraphy,  nor  probably  that  of  visual  signalling,  can 
sujiersede  the  services  ot  a  well-mounted  and  devoted  staff. 

From  questions  of  tactical  and  mechanical  improvements  we 
pass  naturally  here  to  considerations  of  that  personal  adminis¬ 
tration  which  answers  in  our  army  to  the  brains  and  nervous 
system  of  the  human  body.  We  have  long  since  given  reasons 
for  our  opinion*  that  the  modern  French  system  which.  In 
direct  opposition  to  the  ojiinioii  of  Napoleon,  creates  a  sjiecial 
staff  corps,  selected  originally  by  a  single  high  theoretical  ex¬ 
amination,  and  separated  thenceforward  from  the  whole  regi¬ 
mental  life  of  the  army  which  it  is  to  preside  over,  is  faulty  in 
its  basis.  Late  events  have  proved  how  evil  it  may  become  in 
its  practical  working.  The  French  staff  have  failed  doubly;  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  gross  defects  of  the  regimental  elements 
on  which  they  had  to  dejiend  for  action  ;  and  in  their  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  tlie  necessity  of  maintaining  in  time  of  peace  that  active 
study  of  their  duties  which  should  fit  them  for  war.  We  are 
more  than  ever  thankful  that  this  mode  of  officering  the  staff, 
so  often  pressed  iqion  ourselves  by  well-intentioned  writers,  has 
been  rtqected  in  our  service  for  one  not  wholly  dissimilar  to 
that  which  has  been  tried  with  such  remarkable  success  by  the 
Germans.  ‘  The  Prussian  staff,’  says  Baron  Stoffel,  in  a  section 
of  his  Reports  which  will  esjiecially  repay  careful  perusal,  ‘  is 
‘  the  first  in  Europe.  The  French  cannot  be  compared  with 
‘  it.’  A  brief  survey  of  the  system  upon  which  this  superi¬ 
ority  is  founded,  which  we  find  asserted  in  such  broad  tenns  of 
(Jormans  by  a  Frenchman,  is  all  that  our  space  will  allow  us. 

The  stall  of  the  Prussian  army,  though  not  nominally  chosen 
hy  competition,  is  in  reality  created  by  the  highest  form  of 
comjietitive  examination,  that  which  is  founded  on  probation  in 
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the  actual  duties  to  he  performed,  and  that  probation  carried 
on  under  strict  observation,  with  proper  penalties  and  rewards. 
As  in  France,  the  orijrinal  principle  is  taken  for  ijrantcd  that 
tlie  staff  should  consist  of  the  most  intelligent  and  educated 
officers  in  the  army.  A  single  extract  from  the  Rcjtdi  fs  will 
suffice  to  show  by  what  an  opposite  system  to  that  of  France 
this  desirable  object  has  been  worked  out : — 

‘  It  was  resolved  to  select  their  ataif  ollicers  i!>r  all  branches  of  the 
service,  ami  to  j^rant  them  imjmrtant  privileges  willi  respect  to  ])romotion, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the  riglit  of  dismissing  them  to  their  former 
])ositions  at  any  nnjineiit  if  liny  did  not  disjilay  skill  and  eagi-rness  to 
learn.  The  ctmsecpience  of  this  arrangement  is,  of  course,  that  tlie 
(ienoral  Stiilf  is  furnished  only  with  young,  ambitious,  j)rudent,  and 
•liligent  officers;  andiilious  because;  tiny  are  desirous  of  speedy  promo¬ 
tion,  and  diligent  and  prudent  because  they  know  that,  if  they  do  not 
make  the  re(iuir(*il  jtrogress  in  their  studies,  they  will  be  dismissed  to 
their  regiments. 

‘  In  order  to  estimate  the  advantages  offenal  to  the  otlicers  of  the 
Stiitf,  it  must  be  remembered  that  pronu)tion  in  the  Prussian  army  goes, 
as  a  rule,  by  seniority.  The  king,  it  is  true,  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  ol‘])romoting  an  ollicer  to  a  higher  rank  at  his  own  good  ])leasure, 
but  this  pn-rogative  is  otdy  rarely  exercised ;  in  liict,  not  more  than 
one  thirtieth  or  oin;  fortieth  of  the  ollicers  owe  their  rank  to  such  an 
intervention.  The  ollicers  ol’  the  Genend  Staff  have  an  advantage  of 
from  seven  to  eight  yciirs  over  those  of  the  rest  of  the  army.’ 

In  detail  the  system  is  worked  out  as  Kdlows : — Any  sub¬ 
altern  of  three  years’ service  may  offer  himself  for  the  entrance 
examination  of  the  War  Academy  at  licrlin,  which  is  chiefly 
one  of  theory,  yet  very  varied.  Of  120  that  oo  up  annually, 
about  forty  of  the  best  tire  admitted,  and  underjfo  a  three  years’ 
course  of  freneral  trtiininjf,  the  last  period  bclno;  specially 
devoted  to  reconnaissances  and  other  kindred  branches  of 
military  surveyinjr  in  s»)me  broken  and  varied  district.  This 
course  bein*;  over,  they  are  all  remanded  indiscriminately  to 
their  regiments  ;  and  about  a  dozen  of  those  most  favourably 
reported  on  are,  in  the  course  of  the  followinjr  year,  sent  from 
these  to  serve  in  some  rcji;iment  of  another  arm,  in  order  that 
an  Indepcudent  account  of  their  zeal,  good  character,  and 
versatility  may  lie  obtained  from  a  i:ew  commaudiug  otticer, 
watching  their  performance  of  new  dnfios.  From  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  reports,  that  of  the  Academy,  the  original  regiment, 
:ind  the  new,  those;  tluit  staml  highest  are  selected  by  the 
Chief  of  Staff— a  post  held  for  the  last  seven  years  by  the 
renowned  V^oii  Moltke  himself — and  arc  brought  once  more  tn 
Berlin  to  be  further  instructed  under  his  personal  direction, 
and  taught  to  dcvelope  those  specialities  tni  which  the 
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Prussians  lay  so  inucli  stress,  in  the  six  subdivisions  of  his 
office.  This  done,  they  are  again  remanded,  witliout  receiving 
any  special  reward,  to  their  regiments :  and  then,  those  finally 
selected  are  soon  afterwards  jwomoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  become  members  of  the  regular  staff.  After  a  moderate 
period  of  employment,  they  are  sent  to  regimental  service  once 
more  (though  not  to  their  old  regiment,  where  they  woidd  take 
precedence  of  their  former  seniors),  for  at  least  a  year,  before 
receiving  the  rank  of  major.  This  once  attained,  their  pro¬ 
motion  is  no  longer  (juicker  than  in  the  line;  hut  before  any 
further  step  can  he  gained,  a  staff-officer  is  invariably  sent  to 
do  regimental  duty,  as  a  sort  ot'  probation,  in  that  rank  to  which 
lie  is  apjiroaching,  so  as  never  to  lose  the  habit  of  personal 
command,  nor  to  settle  into  a  mere  official  functionary. 

The  treble  system  of  weeding  the  original  ap])licants  thus 
jiursued  reduces  the  number  that  jiass  under  the  final  jier- 
fonal  charge  of  Count  Von  Moltke  to  less  than  one-tenth  of 
the  ambitious  youths  who  send  up  their  names  for  the  AVar 
Academy.  ]3ut  as  this  ]»ro]»ortion  would  not  suffice  for  the 
whole  demands  of  the  service,  especially  in  time  of  war,  com¬ 
manding  otlicers  are  allowed  to  recommend  any  very  specially 
fjualified  officers  for  the  direct  final  probation  at  Berlin,  wbieb, 
if  passed  successfully,  brings  them  at  once  upon  the  staff, 
though  probably  to  be  employed  in  l(>ss  important  duties  than 
those  of  the  regular  candidates.  The  certainty  of  rejection, 
and  of  remand  to  the  ridicule  of  their  regiment,  that  hangs 
over  those  ‘  recommended  ’  candidates  that  prove  to  be  far  from 
([ualified,  serves  as  a  wholesome  check  on  those  who  are  not 
actually  gifted  f‘or  the  duties  they  would  as]»lre  to.  Of  course 
inch  a  system  requires  to  be  honestly  worked  and  severely 
watched.  But  when  so  worked  and  watched,  how  superior  it 
IS  to  that  which  in  France  passes  an  ollicer  into  the  staff  corps 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  b\'  a  purely  theoretical  examina¬ 
tion,  and  leaves  his  up])olntment  henceforward  secure  for  life, 
regardless  of  his  conduct  or  exertions  I  ‘  The  Fi’cnch,’  says 
Baron  Stoffel,  ‘  in  time  of  war  confide  to  officers  who  are  often 
*  incompetent  or  indifferent  to  the  service  those  duties  which 
‘  require  the  highest  activity  and  judgment,  and  the  widest 
‘  knowledge.  In  France  we  find  staff' otlicers  who  cannot  gallo}» 
‘  a  couple  of  miles.  In  Prussia,  anyone  unfit  for  service  on 
‘  horseback  would  be  at  once  got  rid  of.’  To  such  differences 
as  these  in  the  resjiectivc  systems  may  be  traced  much  of  that 
vast  su])eriority  in  wliat  may  be  termed  the  mechanism  of  stra¬ 
tegy,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  comment  ever  since  the 
Prussians  took  the  field  last  August,  armed  with  every  means 
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that  foresight  and  diligence  coidd  provide  for  carrying  their 
columns  swiftly  and  certainly  oinvards  from  point  to  point. 
Without  such  mechanical  aid,  the  conceptions  of  strategy  would 
he  vague  and  uncertain.  With  it  thus  j)erfected,  they  have 
seemed  as  it  were  an  instinct  which  left  no  turn  of  events  un- 
])rovided  for. 

Passing  onwards  in  our  review,  it  is  not  tnir  intention  to 
enlarge  particularly  upon  the  details  of  that  marvellous 
Organisation,  to  which  the  Prussians,  above  all  other  means, 
have  owed  the  successes  which  in  seven  years  have  elevated 
their  kingdom  from  a  second-rate  ]H)sition  among  the  greater 
States  to  he  acknowledged  as  the  most  formidahle  military 
power  ever  produced  since  the  days  of  Koine.  In  the  pages 
of  this  Review  we  were  the  first  to  make  readers  in  this 
country  acquainted  with  its  larger  features,*  and  since  in¬ 
terest  was  first  turned  hy  us  to  the  subject  after  the  battle 
of  Komiiggratz,  a  hundred  writers  have  in  their  various 
ways  familiarised  the  public  with  its  details.  In  his  recently 
published  work.  Lieutenant  Gerald  'Palbot,  himself  an  officer 
of  a  distinguished  Prussian  regiment,  has  elaborately  ex¬ 
plained  the  subject  of  the  district  organisation  by  which  all 
North  (iermany  became,  when  a  single  telegraphic  message 
was  flashed  throughout  it,  one  v{u«t  base  of  operations  against 
France.  C'ollectcd  sejiarately  by  Army  Corps  and  sent  for¬ 
ward  from  each  C’orps  district  by  special  (ietachments,a  fortnight 
was  found  sufficient  to  jilace  the  whole  field  army  of  the  Binul 
(except  one  division,  the  22nd,  jmrposely  retained)  on  the 
frontier  of  attack.  Five  main  railroads  proved  that  they  gave 
sufficient  means  for  transjiorting  to  the  required  point  the 
o.50,()0()  men  that  constituted  tlie  whole  force  of  a  powerful 
monarchy  of  twenty^  millions  of  .souls.  Rut  this  celerity  of 
transport  would  have  been  Avasted  but  for  the  extraordinary 
completenc.ss  of  ])reparation,  whir^h  the  decentralisation  first 
begun  in  the  |)rovince  for  its  ('orj)s,  and  carried  doAvn  to  each 
se[)arate  brigade,  had  ])re]>ared  to  make  effectual.  The  secret 
of  this  grand  success  in  the  art  of  preparation  lies  in  the  facts 
clearly  given  by  Lieutenant  Talbot,  that  ‘  the  equipments  and 
‘  materials  necessary  to  ])ut  the  army  on  a  war  footing,  down 
‘  to  the  smallest  detail,  lie  resuly  in  the  depots  of  the  military 
‘  train  and  in  the  armouries  of  the  regiments.’  The  number  of 
h<»rses  to  be  added,  like  those  of  the  reserve  men,  is  known 
beforehand  to  the  authorities  of  each  district.  The  officers  are 
nominated  in  advance  to  their  several  expected  ])ositions.  No 
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instructions  therefore  are  necessary  from  the  authorities  when 
the  time  for  mobilisation  arrives ;  ‘  each  suh-authority  know- 
‘  ing  exactly  how  much  is  rc(£uire(l  of  Iiim,  and  what  is  to  he 
‘  done.’ 

Tliose  who  would  learn  how  entirely  these  conditions  were 
absent  in  Franee,  and  how  utterly  her  attempts  to  bring  into 
first  line  even  one-half  the  number  of  men  collected  by  her 
adversary,  may  read  the  whole  secret  for  themselves  in  the 
well-known  Ajxdogy  of  the  Imperial  captive,  entitled  ‘  The 
‘  Causes  which  brought  about  the  C’apitulation  of  Sedan,’ 
without  a  reference  to  which  this  sul)ject  would  be  incomplete. 

As  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  essential  differences  of  the  two 
systems,  and  es])ecially  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  French  Adminis¬ 
tration,  no  work  has  yet  appeared  e<iual  in  completeness  to  the 
first  part  of  (kdonel  Horbstaedt’s  ‘  1  listory  of  the  War,’  Avhich 
gives  promise  of  great  value  for  the  narrative  that  is  to  follow. 
This  author  opportunely  reminds  us  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet 
which  appeared  at  I’aris  not  many  months  before  the  war, 
entitled  ‘  L’Administration  de  I’Annee  Francaisc,’  commonly 
ascribed  to  General  Troehu  (though  he  has  since  denied  its 
authorship),  and  written  expressly  to  ex])ose  the  administrative 
shortcomings  of  the  Intendance  in  the  (’rinica  and  in  Italy,  as 
regards  the  three  imj)ortant  matters  of  the  sup])ly  of  military 
stores,  provisions,  and  hospital  necessaries. 

We  arc  aware  that  we  arc  treading  here  upon  delicate 
ground,  [i^nhappily  this  great  rpiestion  of  army  administra¬ 
tion,  as  applied  to  ourselves,  has  been  made  absolutely  one  <»f 
persons,  instead  of  being  discussed  ])urely  on  principles.  There 
are  those  high  in  office  who  believe  their  credit  pledged  to  the 
carrying  out  their  original  design  of  a  vast  civil  depai'tment 
pervading  and  checking  the  whole  military  fabric.  Thei*e  are 
others  who  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  certain  and  ruinous  evil 
of  the  dual  management  of  a  machine  which  shoidd  be  the 
embodiment  of  unity,  and  so  are  ready  to  use  any  means  to 
overthrow  that  double  form  of  administration — the  outcome  of 
divisions  between  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  War 
Office-  which  has  suddenly  been  laid  upon  our  army  to  its 
sore  discontent.  So  hot  has  been  this  controversy  that  we 
almost  fear  to  be  counted  as  a  partisan,  when  simply  pointing 
to  the  following  extract  from  Colonel  Borbstaedt’s  "work  ;  for 
we  doubt  whether  some  Avill  not  think  Avhat  Ave  quote  from  a 
well-known  German  writer  on  the  subject  of  French  adminis¬ 
tration  to  be  a  covert  satire  on  what  is  done,  or  said  to  be 
done,  amongst  ourselves : — 

‘  The  chief  mistake  indicated,’  says  Colonel  Borbstaedt,  in  using  the 
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evidence  of  the  Paris  |)iiniphlet  to  supiiort  his  criticisms,  ‘  was  that  tlie 
Iiitondance  was  too  omnipotent.  It  knew  no  control  hut  its  own.  It 
was  loaded  to  that  degree  with  various  business  (as  the  settlement  of 
.iccounts,  control,  the  debiils  of  administration,  the  whole  arrangement 
of  s;mitary  matters,  and  the  su|)ervisiou  ol  the  trains  of  the  army)  that 
it  became  literally  inn)ossilile  in  time  of  war  that  it  should  suffice  for 
all  the.se  duties.  As  a  principle,  the  higher  posts  of  the  Intendance 
are  in  Franee  occupied  by  oflitrers  from  the  regular  service ;  and  as 
there  is  not  the  least  jains  taken  beforehand  for  their  training  .as  officials 
of  the  Intendanee,  there  must  come  to  jkiss  in  the  event  of  war  the  very 
evil  condition,  that  the  additional  j)Osts  created  in  the  department  would 
have  to  be  filled  by  oflicers  suddenly  appointed,  without  the  least 
knowledge  of  adinini.strative  work.  The  eonmi.anders  of  the  army  have 
no  voice  in,  and  no  resiKnisibility  for,  the  Intendanee,  which  is  so 
})owerful  as  .against  them,  th.at  its  suddenly  issin-d  notices  often  clash 
with  every  kin<I  of  pro])er  military  arr:mgenient. 

‘  In  the  Prus.sian  administration,  on  the  other  hand,  every  com- 
ni.ander,  down  to  the  captain  of  a  eompanj’,  is  entru.sted  with  the 
management  of,  and  responsibility  for,  the  adinini.stration  of  his  allotted 
force  of  men.  The  battalions  and  regiments  have  associated  with  them 
individually  paymasters,  with  the  rank  of  oflicers,  to  co-operate  in  the 
administration  ;  the  divisions  and  army  corps  have  their  own,  with 
grades  corre.sponding  to  their  importance,  who  watch  over  the  pay¬ 
masters  below  them.  These  are  doubly  re.sponsible,  to  the  general 
regul.'itions  of  the  service,  :md  to  the  orders  of  their  immediate  com¬ 
manders.  The  Ministry  of  War  has  re.served  to  itself  only  special 
portions  of  the  higher  j)art.  of  the  administration,  with  the  general  con¬ 
trol  of  the  whole.  Its  bureau.x  provide  separ.ately  for  the  general 
.supervision  ol'  the  itayments,  the  r.itioning,  the  transport,  .and  clothing 
of  the  army.  Another  division  takes  the  invalids,  and  another  the 
remounts.  The  general  system  provides  in  peace  such  a  constitution 
that  in  war  the  .ajiparatus  is  all  ready  for  immediate  .action.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  decentralising  as  much  as  po.ssible  is  carried  down  to  the 
clothing  a!id  outfitting  of  each  [)articular  battalion  as  far  as  possible 
by  its  ow  n  workmen,  furni.shed  W'ith  the  neces.s{iry  help.  In  France, 
.all  such  matters  .are  taken  entire  charge  of  by  the  Intendanee,  and  the 
work  concentrated  in  large  factories  at  Paris.’ 

We  have  (luoted  this  j»assaoe,  both  as  tlirf)wiiig  light  on  the 
history  of  the  late  war,  and  as  suggesting  a  le.s.son  to  ourselves; 
for  in  the  light  of  recent  events  comments  upon  the  opposing 
systems  seem  to  be  superfluous.  The  rival  theories  have  met 
in  the  field,  and  the  one  has  shown  itself  in  practice  sound  and 
workmanlike,  the  other,  under  a  sudden  and  a  great  strain,  has 
been  acknowledged  by  its  late  imperial  master  to  be  a  mise¬ 
rable  failure. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  in  our  review  will 
have  found  the  Prussians  of  1870  in  advance  of  their  ancient 
foes  alike  in  the  mere  drill  of  their  infantry,  in  the  tactical  train- 
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inj?  of  their  various  anus,  in  the  constitution  of  their  staff,  in 
fTpiieral  organisation,  and  filially  in  administration.  These,  or 
even  a  part  of  the.se  advantages,  might  well  account  for  the  vic¬ 
tories  that  awed  the  worht  in  the  campaign  of  last  autumn.  But 
our  task  would  he  incomiilete  did  we  not  allude  to  that  highest 
branch  of  military  science  which  is  founded  on  principles  that 
have  never  varied  since  Alexander,  and  Hannibal,  and  Cicsar 
won  their  triumphs,  and  has  had  in  all  civilised  ages  attractions 
ft)r  the  thoughtful  reader.  The  principles  of  strategy  are, 
indeed,  unvarying ;  but  the  right  application  of  those  principles 
dcjiends  on  the  genius  of  the  general,  and  his  mastery  of  his 
art.  In  nothing  has  the  steady  strong  will  of  the  King 
of  I’russia,  acting  through  the  jiatient  and  yet  versatile 
agency  of  his  trusted  advisers,  displayed  Itself  more  strongly, 
than  in  the  care  with  which  Von  Moltke  and  his  staff  have  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  lessons  of  their  patriotic  countryman,  C’lausewitz, 
and  learnt  to  modify  old  rules  of  strategy  to  new  inventions. 
For  Clausewitz  was  the  first  to  show  in  theory  that  the  so- 
called  principles  of  the  art  of  war  must  be  Intelligently  applied 
according  to  circumstances,  and  not  used  by  formal  method. 
Hence  it  is  that — to  give  one  mo.st  striking  instance — we  find 
the  ‘  exterior  lines  ’  condemned  of  old  for  moderately  sized 
armies,  become  the  practice  of  a  Prussian  strategist  when 
throwing  300 ,()()()  men  into  Bohemia  in  1866,  and  nearly  twice 
that  number  into  France  four  years  later.  The  reason  of  this 
modifii’ation  is  obvious.  When  such  masses  of  men  arc  to 
be  brought  suddenly  and  simultaneously  into  action,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  moving  them  from  ditferent  jHiints  liy  difierent 
routes  against  the  enemy.  To  mass  them  on  one  or  tw’o 
parallel  lines  of  advance  would  be  to  op|H)se  only  part  of  the 
strilcing  force  to  the  enemy  awaiting  it,  and  the  app.arent  risk 
of  division  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  celerity  and 
the  development  of  front  gained.  There  must  of  course  he  pre¬ 
sent  the  condition  that  each  army  is  of  itself  for  the  time  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  wholly  crushed  by  a  sudden 
movement  of  the  enemy’s  main  force  without  the  other’s  arriv¬ 
ing  to  its  aid.  It  was  to  maintain  this  condition  that,  as  we 
presume,  Ilerwarth’s  army  was  joined  in  1866,  and  Steinmetz’s 
in  1870,  to  the  central  force  (in  each  case  under  Prince  F'rederic 
Charles)instead  of  making  anindependent  movement  as  the  third 
body  under  the  Crown  Prince  was  in  both  campaigns  directed  to 
do.  Had  MacMahon’s  force  been  increased  at  the  end  of  tiuly, 
and  the  hmiperor’s  diminished  until  their  proportions  were  re¬ 
versed,  so  that  the  former  became  the  main  defensive  army,  the 
latter  a  mere  detached  wing,  there  would  not  have  been  only  a 
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general  similarity,  hut  a  mai’vellous  parallelism  between  the 
openings  of  the  two  camjiaigns.  In  each  ease,  moreover,  the 
fii’st  snceesscs  were  so  decisive  that  henceforth  all  hope  of 
(‘finality  jfassed  away.  But  especially  was  this  the  ease  in  the 
late  war  after  the  defeats  of  the  French  on  the  frontier,  when 
their  weakness  numerically  and  morally  heeaine  so  apparent, 
that  boldness,  ever  increasing  with  new  successes,  l)ecanie  the 
simide  key  to  the  later  porthui  of  the  (lerinan  strategy. 

I'o  study  that  of  the  vanquished  side  in  detail,  would  but  l)e 
to  give  the  history  of  a  long  series  of  blunders.  As  a  memoralde 
example  of  these,  we  may  point  out  that  the  signal  error 
with  which  the  Ihnperor,  by  his  own  admission,  began  the  war, 
was  committed  in  direct  o](positiou  to  all  right  principles.  The 
defensive,  as  Clausewitz  has  remarked,  is  the  natural  strategy 
of  the  Aveaker  i)arty,  its  object  being,  by  the  use  of  artificial 
aid,  to  balance  material  superiority.  Instead  of  folloAving  this 
vicAV,  the  Kmperor,  trusting  to  the  favourite  flou  of  Avhich  his 
army  claimed  a  monopoly,  resolved  to  begin  by  placing  his 
Avhole  field  force  upon  the  frontier.  lie  tells  us  that  he  knew 
the  enemy’s  numbers  to  be  double  his  own.  He  must  have 
kuoAvn  also  from  (he  experience  of  1 8(5(5  that  tlu'y  would  be 
I'cady  to  meet  him  in  a  fortnight.  Yet  in  seeking  the 
fancied  advantages  of  a  bold  offensive,  Avhich  his  inferior 
administration  made  in  the  end  an  impossibility,  he  neglected 
all  the  necessary  means  of  defending  France,  and  dis¬ 
seminated  her  Avholc  available  forces  Avhere  defeat,  rapidly 
folloAved  up,  must  entail  their  destruction,  or  at  least  the 
fatal  disorganisation  of  a  long  retreat. 

It  is  easy  iioav  to  criticise  this  error,  and  those  that  folloAVcd 
it;  the  easier  that  Na])oleou  III.,  in  Avriting  his  Apology,  has 
])laced  the  means  of  his  c(Andemnation  in  our  hands.  But  how 
different  might  have  been  the  fate  of  his  dynasty  and  country 
had  he  conformed  his  operations  to  the  Aveakness  Avhicli  he 
clearly  recognised.  (Commanding  not  more  than  one  half  of 
the  armies  moved  against  him,  he  should  beyond  dtnd)t  from 
the  first  have  kept  them  on  the  defensive,  AvithdraAvn  at  least 
as  far  as  the  Moselle  at  the  outset,  and  should  have  held  no 
jiosition  but  sueb  as  Avas  both  strong  in  itself  and  easy  to 
retre.at  from.  Every  mile  that  he  fell  back  towards  Baris 
Avould  have  Aveakened  his  adA’crsaries  and  given  his  oavii  troops 
more  means  of  support,  until  the  original  preponderance  of  the 
( lermans  might  in  the  end  have  been  turned  against  tlumi.  To 
shoAv  that  these  speculations  are  not  mere  fancies,  let  us  sup- 
]»ose  that  his  forces,  united  Avithout  risking  a  Forbach  and  a 
Woerth,  had  yet  been  .so  suddenly  and  sharj)ly  beaten  on  the 
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Moselle  that  the  left  half  had  been  cut  off  and  separated,  as 
liazaine’s  army  actually  was,  from  its  projicr  right  wing  under 
MaeMahon :  this  very  misfortune  should  have  been  all  the 
stronger  argument  for  the  steady  retreat  of  the  latter  to  a  safe 
jiosition  near  Paris.  For  Paris,  as  we  know,  could  have  been 
defended  for  a  while  by  the  reserves,  whilst  the  field  army,  if  not 
sufHcient  to  meet  the  Prussians  in  o])en  battle,  might,  by  its 
judicious  use  iu  threatening  their  communications,  have  easily 
frustrated  their  design  of  investing  the  capital.  ,l)ocs  anyone 
suj)pose  that  the  Gei’inans  would  have  even  ventured  to  show 
themselves  seriously  before  it  last  September,  had  MacMahon 
with  150, 0(M)  men  been  planted  north  of  Soissons  on  their  flank, 
and  his  rear  and  flank  sheltered  by  the  northern  fortresses — in 
sliort,  if  he  had  occupied  that  very  position  in  Avhich  Faidherbe 
with  40,000  ill-trained  levies  gave  the  (Fcrman  stall’ serious 
uneasiness  three  months  later?  History  and  theory  alike 
declare  that  the  siege  of  Paris  inidcr  such  circumstances  Avould 
have  been  impossible. 

In  closing  our  review  we  feel  that  we  may  have  disappointed 
some  I’eadcrs  by  speaking  almost  solely  of  the  early  ])ortion  of 
the  war,  to  the  neglect  of  that  second  stage,  when  France 
armed  her  rc])ubllcau  levies  as  in  the  old  war  of  invasion, 
after  ridding  herself  of  the  incubus  of  monarchy,  so  as  to  use 
her  irregular  energies  the  more  freely.  Let  us  brietly  state 
Avhy  we  have  ])urposcly  done  this. 

Without  assertingfinthewords  attributed  to  Von  iMoltkewdien 
speaking  of  the  American  civil  war)  that  the  educated  soldier 
cannot  profit  by  studying  ‘  the  scrambling  of  armed  mobs,’  the 
lesson  convoyed  by  such  scrandding,  as  it  has  been  Avitnessed 
recently,  »*pposed  to  a  finished  seddiership,  is  too  plain  to  need 
elaborate  discussion.  It  is  simply  that  in  this  age  of  scientific 
thought,  Avar  must  be  treated  as  a  science.  \o  nation  has  ever 
had  the  same  (•])portunity  of  testing  the  poAver  of  the  bare  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  armed  myriads  of  levies  in  defence  of  her  soil  as 
France  as  had  of  late  ;  and  no  nation  has  ever  succumbed  more 
miserably  and  hopelessly  to  the  invader.  D’Atirclle  dc  Pala- 
dincs  might  bring  l.'df.OOO  of  such  recruits  into  decent  order 
by  his  iron  discipline ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  them  march¬ 
ing  to  the  rear  by  Avholc  corps  as  soon  as  the  first  rumour  *)f 
disaster  Avas  Avhispcrcd  through  his  troops,  then  but  a  fcAv  miles 
advanced  beyond  the  intrenchments  before  Orleans,  Avhich  they 
.at  once  retired  into  only  to  pass  through  and  abandon. 
Chanzy  proved  capable  of  holding  a  mass  of  them  bravely 
together  for  days  about  lieaugeucy  against  the  repeated 
attacks  of  a  lesser  force  of  Germ.ans ;  yet  after  Avinning  their 
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coiifidenro,  he  found  his  forces  melt  away  hopelessly  in  detail 
when  he  scattered  them  forwards  from  Ijc  Mans  to  defend 
one  «»f  the  stronjjest  districts  which  France  could  offer  him 
for  the  jmrposc  of  irregular  warfare.  Faidherhe  won  such 
mastery  over  his  levies,  as  to  twice  light  drawn  battles 
against  inferior  munhers  by  holding  rigitlly  a  chosen  posilio\i; 
but  his  army  hroke  at  once  into  coid'nsion  and  ruin  when  he 
attempted  to  manonvre  it  belbre  St.  (Quentin  on  open  ground 
in  lace  of  half  its  number  of  Prussians.  Ifonrbaki  was  ai)le 
to  carry  an  etiorinotis  mass  oi’  these  Moliiles  with  him  acros;. 
France  to  try  that  bold  oflcmive  on  which  Frenchmen  pin 
their  faith  ;  but  he  arrived  below  IJcIfort  oidy  to  be  rcjmlsed 
in  attacking  an  army  numbering  a  third  of  his  own,  and  to 
be  absolute!}'  destroyed  on  his  retreat  by  another  of  the  same 
inferior  strengtii.  In  these  days  of  vast  projects  for  arming 
onr  nation,  projtosals  which  imply  either  a  hnrden  intolerable 
to  the  working  classes,  if  the  levies  are  really  to  be  trained,  or 
a  delusive  paper  show  of  strength  if  they  are  but  mustered,  it 
is  well  to  get  rid  t»f  illusions  which  may  hinder  real  reform. 
^Ve  do  not  want,  as  we  live  years  since  wrote  in  these  jaiges,  a 
large  army:  but  what  we  have  should  be  in  every  branch  ready 
to  ex]>and  at  call  to  a  size  snificient  for  onr  actual  necessities. 
It  should  be  highly  trainofl,  and  the  discipline  for  which  onr 
service  is  renowned  should  be  I'airly  maintained.  Its  officers 
should  be  educated,  both  hy  theory  and  jiraotice,  to  the  full 
proportion  of  their  respective  responsil)illties.  Its  organi¬ 
sation  should  have  no  false  economy  in  jteace  that  woidd 
make  it  unfitted  for  the  calls  of  war.  Such  an  army,  we  are 
certain,  might  be  obtained  by  ns  without  undue  expenditure  or 
ojtpressive  con.scription ;  and  to  the  end  that  onr  ilcfence  may 
be  thus  secured,  we  invite  »»nr  statesmen  and  their  advisers  to 
meditate  deeply  on  the  lessons  of  the  war  which  has  just 
shattered  a  great  om])ire,  the  heritage  of  Napoleon,  into  rnins, 
and  raised  up  a  greater  military  j*ower  than  that  of  France  to 
overshadow  linrope. 
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